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"FOREWORD 


The following thesis represents the first reduc¬ 
tion of an enormous mass of material. There has been no 
revision for organization, style, or condensation. 

E.F.Pope. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The title of this book defines as nearly as possible the 
specific purpose of the investigation. The Reflection of Renais¬ 
sance Criticsm in Spenser’s Faerie Q.ueene suggests a mirror 
wherein may be seen the manners, customs, thoughts, and ideals 
of his age. Two general points of view enter such a considera- 
tiont the one is the poem itself, the other is its background. 
What has Spenser created in this work of vast scope and almost 
limitless conception? What are its component parts, how are they 
joined, and what are the influences through which it was inspired, 
and executed? 

To understand rightly the import of these questions it is 
necessary to recall not only the critical activity of the poet's 
own age and country, but the influence of the whole Renaissance 
period, and the marvellous fluidity with which the current of 
criticism seemed to flow from nation to nation. It is necessary 
also to recall the background of the Renaissance and the light of 
ethical, political, and literary ideals which flickered down the 
centuries to the illumination of the Renaissance. 

Last it is most necessary to conceive the vitality and 
pervasiveness of the critical spirit of the sixteenth century; 
and, not through a consideration of a few detached and outstand¬ 
ing names, but through some presentation of the process of devel¬ 
opment and numerical vastness, to comprehend the universality of 
literary interest which gave birth to the brilliant progeny of 
the Renaissance. 

The existence of a body of artistic literature presup¬ 
poses a system of criticism. Criticism does not always need to 
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be labelled and advertised but it is indissolubly bound up with 
conscious literary art. Criticism can be justly regarded or 
criticised only in the light of its own age and literature. In 
Plato the. Greeks discussed criticism from the standpoint of 
philosophy, with an ethical objective of virtue and beauty, in 
Aristotle, as an art or science. Among the military and effi¬ 
cient Romans criticism became law based on authority. Among the 
Church Fathers it took a moral turn, couched in terms of censure 
but tempered by the love that truly learned and contemplative 
men must hold toward literature. Among the Italians, busily en¬ 
gaged in pruning to classic standards the luxuriant growth of 
native literature, it became a system of rules prescribed to 
produce the desired results. Among the French it took the shape 
of a meticulous study of form and language, practical and ingeni¬ 
ous, but rather adaptive than original. Among the English,though 
based upon broad and open borrowing, it gained freedom, independ¬ 
ence, and nationalism. 

Criticism must be recognized as both resultant and facti¬ 
tive, and tbe free interaction of forces must be accepted at all 
times. Great periods of literary brilliance have been preceded 
and followed by active criticism, the first stage constructive, 
the latter analytic. In the literatures of all ages there have 
existed two distinct bodies, the one the result of the profound 
thought of the philosopher, scientist, and scholar, the other a 
rude growth of the people, which ministered to their needs, their 
amusement, their moral and social development. It has been the 
province of criticism to unify these two extremes and form a 
basis for national development. The reconciling processes of 
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the Greek and the Latin literatures are almost lost in the ob¬ 
scuring shadows of time, "but the penetration of modern scholar¬ 
ship reaches hack and points out the extremes and the results of 
their union. However, it is in the later Middle Ages, and in the 
Renaissance that we can best study the great work of criticism. 

Here we can see the mass of popular literature subjected to the test 
of criticism in order to subdue its effervescence, to solidify and 
shape it into an enduring product. As there is a standard of good 
usage, so is there a standard of good taste, however variant and 
hard to define the limits of either may be. It is the province 
of criticism to fix these standards, and as it has been urged be¬ 
fore that criticism is bound up with conscious art, so also must 
it be urged that ethical ideas are bound up with criticism and 
cannot be divorced therefrom by even the freest aestheticism. It 
is through these functions that criticism became a dynamic force 
in the creation of the literature of the Renaissance. The problem 
may be summed up as follows* 

Literature has its roots in the life of the people. Minds 
may be roughly divided into two classes, the imaginative and crea¬ 
tive, and the analytic or shaping. From the former there springs 
a natural expression of the people; this is acted upon by the ana¬ 
lytic faculty as selective or ordering. Hence literature in its 
very inception is accompanied, by criticism. With the advance of 
literature criticism develops into two distinct forms. The first 
is a latent form, working through popular will, selective and form¬ 
ative, the second is the evolution of the first into the autonomy 
of a special branch of literature the function of which is to guide 
by rule, and limit by law. The second is born of the first, but 
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its birth and growth by no means implies a cessation of function 
on the part of the parent. Upon these premises it is strongly 
maintained that criticism is coordinate with literature, and that 
it is directly proportionate to the character of the literature 
being produced and to the age of production. Hence, a great 
literary work is in itself the most perfect form of criticism 
and holds within itself the complete generative function attrib¬ 
uted of old to the goddess Venus. 

The Odys sv of //omer was a critical event; so was the 
Aeneid of Vergil, and in later time and in lesser degree so was 
the Faerie Queen e of Edmund Spenser. It is claimed, however, 
that this last to a peculiar degree reflects the poet's age, 
both in the literary theory which controlled its composition and 
in the moral ideas which constitute its teaching. 

But back of the Renaissance lay centuries of development. 
Greek literature emerges from the past already enriched with sto¬ 
ries of mythologic and legendary or historic material. Its de¬ 
velopment of varied literary forms may be traced; its position of 
critical problems, and its long period of reproduction, variation, 
and decline. From the dawn of Latin literature to its evening 
the Greek teacher, book in hand, stood in Italy. Criticism and 
comparison were never absent in the creation of Roman literature. 
In epic, drama, satire, elegy, lyric, philosophy, and romance 
Rome followed Greece. Rome borrowed the themes of Greece and 
reproduced her books, Rome followed Greece in her period of bril¬ 
liancy, and her decline is repeated in the long period of slow 
disintegration which succeeded the Augustan age. 
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These centuries of tutelage bred in literature an imita¬ 
tive nature, and a dependence upon rule. The citation of author¬ 
ity became an essential feature of literary production. When 
political and social conditions no longer fostered literature 
add provided a reading public, learning was driven to sheltered 
places, chiefly to the secluded protection of the Church. There 
divorced from the life of the people she fed upon herself and 
with no infusion of new blood, reproduced in kind. Commentaries, 
compilations, and copying led slowly back to a higher level. But 
the road was th^ road of criticism, not of creation. Learning 
and culture did not die. Each century, indeed each half, and 
perhaps quarter century saw its A^s Poetica and other critical 
effort. The growth of literature was, however, stunted through 
lack of life and inspiration. 

Beyond the gates of the monasteries, however, there was 
no pause in the throbbing life of the world. Commerce grew, na¬ 
tions came into being, cities arose, peoples increased, govern¬ 
ments changed. The young did not cease to laugh and dance and 
sing, men to woo, women to love, and children to be born, who in 
turn laughed, danced, sang, worked, and died. Thus in the life 
of the people there grew up e^iew & literature of song and story, 

which pulsed with life and teemed with fancy. This was often 

a- 

crossed with reminiscences and infusions of classic or more 

A 

learned nature, but it remained essentially a popular growth 
receiving accretions and fertilization from every side. 

Then came the Renaissance, when men turned with eagerness 
to the rich pagan literature of Greece and Rome, and learned that 
the Latin literature had come into being and risen to its height 
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through the study and imitation of the Greek. The new lore of 
learning and the new nationalism bred a passionate desire to 
create new literatures in emulation of the old. The way seemed 
plain. 


As therefore has been demonstrated in Italy of the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries there existed two growing litera¬ 
tures; the one a literature of learning slowly restoring to life 
the treasures of the classic worlds, studying criticism and evolv¬ 
ing rule and precept from the example of the past; the other a 
literature of lyric and romance^ breathing love, joy, and advent¬ 
ure, making its own rules and heeding only life. 

For the creation of the great literature of the Renais¬ 
sance a rapprochement between the two was necessary. A litera¬ 
ture can not exist forever upon the remains of the past, nor can 
a natural growth reach its greatest perfection without culture. 

The beginnings of this affiliation have been shown. As the 
schools and universities drew laymen to their ranks, they brought 
with them the love of popular literature. The schoolmen were 
forced to recognition of the new genre. Liking grew with knowl¬ 
edge, and that affiliation began which has been posited as one 
of the great functions of criticism. 

Criticism assumed the function of dictatorship. Power 
was in the hands of the learned who had been bred in tutelage 
to the classics and in subservience to authority. To them the 
application of rule and cultured form to the new material was 
a matter of prime necessity. The student learning the beauty 
of classic form grew to distrust his own taste and longed, as 
did Sidney, to enhance the native charm of popular poetry, with 
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the elegance of culture. All conditions and the habit of cen¬ 
turies fostered criticism. 

The affiliation of the diverse genres was by no means 
made in perfect harmony or indeed without bitter struggle. There 
were at all times ardent partisans of either one side or the 
other, who refused concession, but it is with the trend of the 
mean and its outcome that we are concerned. 

It would be an interesting task to trace the steps of 
reconciliation as it progressed in the fourteenth 

and fifteenth centuries, to note too the similar process of de¬ 
velopment in Prance and England, but such a task is beyond the 
scope of any summary. It must suffice that the problem has been 
brought to a point of conjunction between the learned literature 
bred in centuries of authoritative repetition, and the popular 
material bred among the masses, and to that point of time when 
the minds of men turned toward the creation of a national lit¬ 
erature . 

Toward this end men worked with definite purpose and 
definite method. The processes by which Latin literature had 
risen to the level and ( in popular estimation^even exceeded Greek 
literature were as clear as the day to men of the Renaissance. 

By these same methods they proposed to proceed. The result was 
that unparalleled outburst of criticism which characterized the 
sixteenth century. 

The center and leader of this movement was Italy. Other 
nations were schooled at her knees. Hers was the inheritance 
and tradition of classic learning. Truly may she be called the 

Mother of Learning, for she it was who gave that rebirth to 
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literature and art which men have called the Renaissance. 

In this rebirth two forces were at work. The one was 
aiiihhe>*ited love of classic form and reverence for authority 
which made criticism regnant, and reduced literary creation to 
thumb'rule. The other was a spirit of freedom which grew with 
the growth of nations. 

The following thesis seeks to show how these two forces 
were combined in the creation of the Faerie Queene* 
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THE REFLECTION OF RENAISSANCE CRITICISM 

IN 

EDMUND 8PENSER' 8 FAERIE QUEENE. 


•'Tit difficult to write justly on anything." Dryden; Ded. 8p. Frl. 


Chapter 1. 


8penser ae an exponent of orltlolsm.- The nature of the Faerie 
Queens.- A work of oonsoious art.- Critical temper of the age.- 
Early evidence of Spenser's critical tendencies.- Letters of Har¬ 
vey and Spenser.- Spenser's association with 81dney.- Spenser's 
knowledge of Italian.- E.K.'s letter and glosse appended to Shep- 
heards Calendar.- Experimental nature of verse.- The English Poets.- 
Letter to Raleigh.- Crltloal expression found In minor works.- 
Purpose of thesis. 


The Faerie Queens Is a typloal product of its own age. The 
very breath of the Renaissance lives In the sweeping, all-embrao- 
lng, almost limitless oonoeption of the great poem. The boundless 
ambition of the age projeots a poem that is to out measure all the 
great eplos which the world had hitherto known. The restless energy 
which drove to deeds rather than dreams oonoelved a work whioh the 
allotted age of man might barely oompass. No form but the eplo 
might oonvey the grandeur of the poet's thoughts. To the in¬ 
tense nationalism of the age no theme was possible save the histo- 
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ry of the nation, and to the Sngliehn&n of the sixteenth oentury 
Sllzabeth stood as the symbol of his country's glory. Hence thee 
pomn stands as a great Image of its age, varied, brilliant, self- 
oonsolous; holding itf own fat© in its hands, y^ shaping, measur 
lng Itself by others, donning the chains of ages past, yet claim¬ 
ing the freedom of all ages to come. 

Such is the aspeot of the great poem to the student, as he 
thrusts from his mind all the masses of detail, the action and in¬ 
teraction of mot Its, the varied Interpretation of var led* scholars, 
andjViewto^the poem as a whole, lets slip, in idle fashion 
through his brain its changing soenes. He sees the broad plains 

of 3aerU», the slow-moving Idle lake, the rooooo bowers of bliss, 
the forests peopled with satyrs and other strange beings, the 
grottos thronged with nymphs and Tritons, the ragged hills of Ire* 
land, and the level wastes of Belgium's strioken land. He calls 
to mind the et^pesbeprt theme changing and shifting from mediaeval 
romance into an allegory of religion and politics, slipping insen¬ 
sibly into Platonism, rising to the height of the symbolic mysti- 
olsm of Heo-platonism; then melting into an exquisite delight of 

V * ^ 

the senses. He contrasts the or ass mediaeval morality of the houses 
of Pride, of Holiness, of Temperamoe, of Alma , with the thinly veil¬ 
ed treatment of political events the poet's own day. He recalls 

• ~4 

the warp laid from half a hundred romances, the woof woven in brix- 
liant threads from the elassies, from writers great and less of a 
later age, from folklore, from the Bible, and the web shot through 
with threads of allegory, mythology, and philosophy, last there 


troop before his eyes knights, lords and ladies, gods, goddesses 
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and nymphs, giants, dwarfs and satyrs, sent or s, sagioians and her¬ 
mits, vitohea, hags and harlots, sages, shepherdesses and salvage 
sen, demagogues, priests and villeins, and ore&tures of the world 
of fancy, fathered by moral purpose, hut wrought by sagio. Such 
IS the kaleidoscopic vision which say pass before the Blind of the 
student, as swept the Basque of Cupid before the wondering eyes of 
noble Britomart* Surely no reel in f 13s-land has ever presented 
such a phantasmagoria of dissolving ohangs as does this great poem* 
Surely too in no other work does the Renaissance eo reveal itself 
in all its multiform variety, where the old meets the new, and 
where the accumulated lore and teaching of the past is transmuted 
into the life and teaching of the future* 

It is not, however, the purpose of this study to deal in gen- 

M 

•railties. Bo great pioture has ever been painted, no great 
structure has ever been reared, without the entrance of infinite 
oare into every detail* Suo'i care ie possible only through the 
knowledge and guidance of the rules and principles of Art. Art 
is the concomitant of the oritlcal attitude of its own ageT Henoo 
in a work of which every motif, every lino, is stamped by the elab¬ 
oration of a painstaking art, it is possible to dtudy, in the light 
of its own age, the principles upon which it has besn constructed. 

Although the exquisite art of the Sharie Q ueeae is sufficient 

% 

warrant for the selection of its author as an exponent of criticism, 
there are exterior o end it ions in the poet's life and training which 
strengthen this oho ice* A knowledge of this b ac k g r ound enhances 
for the student the art 1stio and oritioal value of the great poem. 
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I The critical interest of the age was universal. Viththe study 
of classic literature there was kindled a fire of enthusiasm for 
literary achievement whioh was fanned hy the growing spirit of 
nationalism and individualism. The gulf between olasaio and popu¬ 
lar literature was readily reoognized. Classic form was studied 
-by-an analytic method to learn wherein the difference lay. The 
age was hut one generation removed from that of authority. In can- 

sequence, olassio analysis beoame embodied in a series of rules for 

2 

the creation of a new literature. The new passion for learning 

leaned upon these rules, developed them and passed them on. Italy 

as the centre of learning and art became the mother of or it io ism. 

Xrom Italy to XTanoe aid Boland passed the new learning, and with 

it critical principles. In each nation there sprang up a new 

growth whioh yet preserved the traits of its ancestry, iram time 

3 

to time, certain scholars drew afresh from the wells of Italy, 
and Spenser's relation to such a group and to Italian literature 
is of peculiar moment to us. 


1 Q t. 

flee Intro. 

2 iir 

V. Scallger, - Poetices: -IdbvIXI, pp.86-7. 

3 / - * 

Significant indeed is the oltatlon of Italian authors by cer¬ 
tain writers. Asc ham’s famous diatribe against the It alienate Sag-* 
llshman and evil influence of Italy (The Schoolmaster, pp.72-73, 
60-91) is offset by his oitation of Castiglione’s Corteglanu * (n.65). 
the work of Bart hoi. Bioeius Xerrariensis, and the letters of Cor- - 
tesius (Gregorio Cortese) to Politian, and of Bembo to Pico. Har- 
vsyia_nfttirio Sneoului” Tettaeai betrays the absurd 

excesses of Italian fashions. STs somewhat scornful enumeration of 
the oourtesy books and political discourses which have usurped the 
place of Buns Scot us, Aquinas, and the scientific works of Aristotle, 
sheds a startling light upon the number and popularity of these for-. 



* V'o-jm •. la 
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The poet's training In the Merchant Taylor^School, where he 

- * 

must hare oome under the influence of the learned Muloaster, hie 
preoocious ability evidenced by the famous translations for Van 
dor Moot, his long residence In the university, his friendship 
with the learned Survey, and above all his association with the 
eritloal coterie of Sidney, Brant,and Dyer single him out as a 
representative both of the learning and A erltloal taste of his age. 

If we may defer a discussion of the Shepheard* ft Calendar , its? 
preface and glosse, the first actual evidence of Spenser's critic¬ 
al interests is to be found in two sets of letters, which passed 
between him and Survey, and were published by H. Bynneman in 1580* 
The first of these publications is entitled: Three Kroner sod wit tie 


familiar, letters lately palled. between two Thluerlltie men: touoh- 

*p 1ftft i ssA ssz igfsigesfl 

fving With, the preface of a we ll-wilier to them both . The second/ 

Sf 

which really according to the dates of the letters should have pre¬ 


ceded , bears the following title: Two other very oor p*?* 1 * * * * * 7 ^ * Lot- 
ters T Of the fmi «*«»« gEijlBg; froth touching foresaid Art if 1- 
ciall Verl^y^Ti S M certain other Particulars: More lately deliuer- 
id rot o the Printur. 


1 

He was Headmaster from 1561-1586. 

* » 

sign authors. Elsewhere Harvey evinces a more serious acquaintance 
with the literature of Italy. Sidney cites Dante, Boccaccio, Bembo, 

Blbbien*t Pontanus, Soaliger, Braeastoro, Beza, Landino, Sannazzaro. 
and Ariosto. H e- m ay well ha v e cited a t her a ... Daniel in.his A.Defense 

of Rvme calls largely for support upon the learned writers of Italy, 
u.S JfoaE agfc.Crit Jtes ..XII ,*p. 368-9.) See also Hiss Soott's Bligft.- 

7 betlmn «sf«iw.ti^fl!from th^ Italiai^ lcwis Einsteins The Italian 
Renaissance in England. 
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The dilettante tone of these letters stamp them as a part of 
the popular literary exercises of the day. They are primarily crit¬ 
ical in character, and were given to the printer within a short time 
of their composition. In view of the curious literary subterfuges 
of this period, it must always be an open question as to whether 
these letters were a frank interchange of private thought, or were 
originally destined for the ptiblio eye. It is oertain that the 
fame of neither writer, at this time, would have warranted an ea¬ 
ger pilfering of their letters; ('indee^^ the printer ^ plains to have 
them "fourths or fifte hand” of one who "procured the ospying of 

UMTtoJ&vC {uUA t, 

them outwat Earner it os handes^" but it ^4s- entirely in accord with 
Survey's nature to procure their publication. The light these let- 

_v 

ters shed upon the oritieal interests of Spenser, and upon his as- 
sociation with the ooterle of Sidney is invaluable. The orltloiam 
is focused, as the titles Indicate, upon "refourmed versifying", 
but other matters are touched by these eager young writers* The 
oontents of the letters must however be reserved for specific dis¬ 
cussion in connection with related subjects. 

A Spenser's residence at Westminster, and admission for a brief 
time at least to the literary clrole drawn about himself by Sidney^ 

- io fully establi sh ed -b y th ese l e tt e r s. Such an association is of 
primary importance to our theme. Sidney's authorship of the Defense 
of Poesy places him far ahead of any other English or it io of his 
time, and establishes his familiarity with the most advanced crit¬ 
icism of his age, the Italian. To a man of Spenser's education, 
facile knowledge of Italian, and critical proclivities (he had ai- 
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ready written Tfrf *pfl7 -iah Poet) , such an atmosphere must hare been 
one of - grnt e ful- development. Iren if he hr ought to the circle a 

wider knowledge and oulture than any other possessed, a situation 
easily conceivable, the contact with men who like himself had cre¬ 
ative Interests, would have given form to his own views; some of 
which would have been strengthened through the necessity of defense, 
and some would have been modified in deference to the opinion of 
others, Although it is impossible to be satisfied with Grosart *s 
placid conclusion that he likes to think of The Baglish Poet as am- 

4 V 

bodied in the Defense of Poesy, it is also impossible to ooncelve 
of the two men, one already the author of a book of or it ioism and 
the other contemplating one, or at least by implication interested, 
as not discussing the principles involved in such works. 

Another oommon interest existing between Spenser and Sidney was 

2 - 

their knowledge of Italian. Sidney's foreign travel and liter¬ 
ary friendships could not but stimulate his interest in the most 
oritio&l literature of his day, a fact, as noted above, indisputa¬ 
bly reflected in his Defense- Spenser's facility in the language 

3 . 

is amply established by his early translations from Petrarch. The-; 


(Three Letters, April, 1560.) Spenser^mentions Sidney's 
soorn of Goss on's new book, The Sohool of Abuse (entered StaiReg., 
July 22,1579), to whioh the Defense is probably a reply. 

2 . . 

Confirmation of Spenser's Italian interests and tastes is to 
be found i n the Italian epithets showered upon -him by Harvey, 

who even c playfull y^tddr eases hlmVas "Say yunge It alienate Seignior.". 
(Letter-Boo£^~Grosart Sd.,V.l,p.l22.) Another with whom the name 
of Spenser is also intimately.associated, Ludovioo Bryskett, was an 
excellent Italian scholar, as is proved by the apt translation of 
his Discourse ^£s. txom GSraldi's Tre Dialog hi ddlla Vita 

Civile , eM his memorials to Sidney drawn from Bernardo Tasso. 

V* Koeppel: Bng.Stud. -pp.53-80. Digitized by Google 
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Paerl e queene reveals Ms oomplete familiarity with, tbs tiffee great 
Italian epics, the Divlna Qq fT* <t4 f-i ftrTa-ndn Turioao and Gerusalemma 
lib ax act a. and probably a knowledge of others. Moreover, there is 
much in his work whioh bespeaks influences in advance of Bnglish 
literary development; these influences oaux only be satisfactorily 

^un¬ 
explained through reference to Italian criticism, -fheaa details be- 

V 

long, however, to a later phase of this study. 

The role of mentor played by Harvey toward Spenser is acutely 
significant of the profoundly critical attitude of these young men. 
We are indebted to their letters for our most important knowledge 
of the date and character of Spenser*s early writings, for thee young 
poet submitted his work to the elder pedant with earnest protesta¬ 
tions of his confidence in the latter*s judgment. He writes, 
in all things 1 attribute fo mac he to your ludgement that I am ever¬ 
more^ content to annihilate mine owne determinations in refpect e 

1 2 
thereof." But Spenser did not reverse his judgment without debate, 

and we have ^- eternal evidence of the independence of his views in 

that he yielded neither to Harvey's famous condemnation of his Sherle 

3 

g ueene . nor to Sidney's disapproval of the Calenda r. 

Another figure in this critical group is the mysterious 2. K. 

It is fortunately not the province of this study to deal with the 
question of identity. Our interest centres in the fact that his 
letter to Harvey and the Qlosse accompanying the Calendar are pure¬ 
ly oritioal compositions, stamped with the heavy learning and at- 

» 

tention to detail whioh characterise the oritieiam of the period. 


1 

Letter to Harvey, Oct.5,1579. 

2 3 

Ibid. Three Letters: Harvey to Spenser. 
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The peculiar intimacy -of -k nowled ge- evinced toy 1* K. with, the work¬ 
ings of the poet*a mind, a knowledge failing only at points upon 
which the poet himself might reasonably toe retioent, is of the 
highest value in interpreting his methods. It is of further iri^- 
“terest and significance that Spenser writes to Survey: "I take beXte 
my Ireeuaes fhould come forth alone, toeing growen toy meanes of the 
Gloffe (running continually in maner of a Paraphrase) full as great 
as mv Calenda r . Thar in toe Some things excellently, and many things 
wittily discoursed of X. K., and the pictures Xo Singularly Set forth 
and purtrayed, as if Michael Angelo were there, he could (I think) 
nor amende-the toeXte, nor reprehends the worst." _ 

a, m i - 

The work of X'JC. is m e t to ha Softfr critical phas e of the Shen- 
heard^h Calendar> It had become axiomatic that fledgeling poets 
should begin their flights with the pastoral, as requiring less heigtt 
of style, elaboration of art, and fineness of invention. But it is 

the experimental nature of Spenser's verse which claims our atten- < 

* 

tion. First there is the fine quality of his imitation, of whioh 
X.K,, oiting as predecessors Theocritus, Vergil, Mantuan, Petrarch, 
Boooaooio, Marot, Sannazarus, "and also divers other excellent tooth 
Italian and French Poetes," says proudly, "whose foting this Author 


1 

The point is fully treated toy B.K, in his letter to Survey. 

Cf. Prol. of F. Q., 11. 1-2. 

"Bo! I the man whose Muse whylome did masks 
As time her taught, in lowly Shephards weeds." 

Horace implies the principle in bidding the young poet seleot with 
oare a theme suited to his power. Af? poatioa. 11. 38-41, Vida 
expands this precept to include the past oral: ., •« 

Tu vexo ipse burneros explorans consuls.primum 
Atqua tuis prudens genus elige viribus apturn 


Sive ellgis juvenum laobrymas quitous igne medullas 

Ur it amor, seu past or urn de more querelas 

It lites siouli vatis modularia avena. .. 
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everywhere followeth; yet eo as few, hut they he wel seated, oan 

trace him out.” X. K. here touohes the very care of the critical 

principle of imitation, which consisted in giving to old material 

the appearance of new. The point of art was to recreate in suchi 

a way as to conceal the source, although borrowing wa» A a universal 

critical precept, and the practice oarried no taint of shame, or 

blame. Eenae Spenser deliberately sets himself to Imitate his 

noble predecessors, with no thought of indebtedness; he condones 

2 

or permits X. KJs slighting reference to the work of llarob because 

it has been his single purpose to surpass his model, and he be- 

3 

lieves in his own success. 


JU 

Daniello (Della Postioa, pp.74-5) states the view of the Re¬ 
naissance clearly. If one borrows material from another and treats 
it in a better fashion, he affirms, it truly becomes his,- "come.si 
legge delle cento ant ioi3£. v, afn. Boccaccio rinouate et constant a, elo¬ 
quent & leggiadria ohe dl publiohe.et oomuni (che essa prima erano) 
sue proprie et.prluate diuennero auenne.” So of a sonnet composed 
by Giovanni Aurelio, "et dal nostro dottissimo 1C. Pietro Bembo con 

tanta felioita imitato in quella sua ballata de gli Aaolani."-- 

■Augurello medesimo ml oonfesso piu.volte.essere stato da lui, di 
gran lunga superato. Xb che quella&oosa (di ohe egli era stato pri¬ 
ma ennentore) si poteva^ragioneuolemente pui tosto del Beaobo; che di 
lui medesimo, chlamare." Soaliger (Poet^eae, •BAb.IZ,'9^1), follow¬ 
ing Plato, sheds light upon the origin of this idea or moral right 
to the work of others. All kinds of art. he says, may be reduoed 
to two: those things which in their oreaiion exist, but afterwards 
have no being, as singing, dancing, wrestling; those that in their 
creation have.no being but afterwards exist, as cloth. "Andes nan- 
que dum flunt, nondum sunt: sed postquam faotae sunt, sunt. Qjuare in 
his quoque id est oona id grand um: quod quaedam.faciuot, quaedam fast¬ 
is vtunbur; vt slot artes ex artibus. Xcempli gratia, navim fabrlost 
navicularius, nauta verd faota vt itur. Oaationem fecit Isocrates, 
vgurfSst Arohidamus. Pecit fabula Terentiut, egit histrlo. Instituit 
Ter pander modos, nos his vtimur. Has veri ounctas ita distribuas vt 
ad d uos dlducas f in e g , eA wamn loomameaii sat priuatum.'' 

Giraldi (Pref .frd. DisodArses ; quotes Horace; J*it is hard to treat 
ny subjeot that hath not ‘bene formerly handled by fome other. T! 


Yet 


... it. (of any 

ju,A lrtVlo we foe dayly men leeke, partly by new additions, and partly with 
/ "ornaments of ft lie to out-go thole that have gone before them: whioh 


haply feme atohieue, but many moe rest farre behind." 

. 2 3 

„w^«8!!W5*i.aS?s^ , S.4«§lSf a ?i*_rns vaunt ? d diaoiplsshlp to 
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The mot If 3 of the Aeglogues are also experimental, and embrace 

1 

every traditional variety of the genre, the singing mat oh, the love- 

. 2 

lay, the panegyric, the dirge, political satire and moral discourse. 
The metre with its infinite variety is the work of an artist who 
tries his skill. The harmonies vary, and discord is not lacking, 
but a spirit of promise underlies the whole. The musician but touch¬ 
es initial cords before he breaks into the full melody of his chosen 
theme* and in the last line of the January Aegloguej which length- 
ens to a final lingering oadenoe,--• 

'▼hose hanging heads did seeme his oarefull case to weepe", 
and in the challenging alexandrine of the November dirge,— 

*Up, then, Melpomene! the mournful Muse of nyne”, 
there may be caught a strain prophetic of the grave echoes of the 
Faerie Queene, When to these more outstanding features of exper- 
iment are added a phase -of style which adapts itself to eaoh variation 
of theme and metre, a lavish employment of rhetorical figure, and an 
artificial diction, the poems as a whole must be viewed not as the 
spontaneous outpourings of an eager personality, but as the consider¬ 
ed utterances of a oritic who in practice places learning and art 
above nature. 

Another and notable proof of the experimental and painstaking 

art of Spenser is the reworking of the early translations made for 

3 

Van der Boot's Theatre into the more elaborate and artistic versions 
4 ... 

of Complaints . The advance from the irregular stanzas and blank 


1 CPiKt M, XEES •"*■'71 J»* <0 

Soaliger^more liberally lists: Altercationes, Gaudla, Gratulati- 
ones,Amores,Traces,Conquest!ones,Cantus Amatorli,Monodiae,Vota,Bvent* 
orum reoltat 1 ones,Pompae rustioae,lAudationesjOaryltiae, Prooi- & 
puellae disputationes . Digitized by ( 

_n-. . mv. A-r+ a - nt WrwOlah Poesis. (Smith's Eliz .Crit , 
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Terse of the former to the sonnet a of the latter gives a notable 
step in his development. The revised verses stand midway between 
the work of the boy and the finished work of the man, and link the 
olever orudity of the early translation with the polished art of 
the Amorett 1. 


Here too should be isdted the probable early hexameter form of 


the Dudlei* f*ft and the Ipithalamlon Thames is , both o or tain- 

ly Wed- in later work, 

A 

Of the oritioism sited up to this point, the formal expression 
has been that of the group to which Spenser belonged; that of the 
past has been a matter of implication. His views had, however, al¬ 
ready been given form in the i a oritioal work which, 

1 , . 2 

although heralded by X. £., hinted at by Harvey, and lamented by 
Vebbe, seems to have passed from our ken. Speculation as to its 

contents is less than idle. Its re^statement oan be effected on- 

• * « 

ly through a oareful study of the principles which control Spenser's 
work, and deductions therefrom. 

The famous letter to Sir Valter Raleigh which prefaces the Jae- 
rie Queen s, and purports to give the key of its "darke oonoeit”, ex¬ 
ceed s its promise; it is replete with oritioism whloh sheds light 


1 


Oct .Aeg.Argument: *—in his book called The Xngllsh Poets, which 
booke^being lately come to my hands, I mynde also by Gods grace, upon 
further advisement to publish. * 

2 


HO addresses Spenser: *Is Horaces Are Poet lea fo quite out of 
our Xngliahe Poets head,that he must have his remembrancer .to pull 
him by the J?leeue,antl put him in mind of Penes u£um,& ius,& norma lo- 
auendi? Three Letters. ^ 

Vebbe; A Discourse of Xngllsh Poetris (1586), (Smith'T’fecit.Xss. 
^1, >3^232; 246. 
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upon the general conception and method of the poet. Again specif¬ 
ic points most he deferred for later discussion* 

■ivv. K" 

WibUin -Spenser's works-there- are passages which refleot the crit- 

ioal attitude of the day. This attitude may-present not merely-a- 

purels^literary theory, hut a phase of life, a point of view, or a 

method of presentation which has become conventionalized, and so 

aooepted as a part of critical propaganda. Such are passages in 

The Teares of the Muses, where the decay of learning and degradation 

of poetry are lamented, and the function of poesy is pointed out; in 

Mothe r Hibhard^s Tale, where is copiously set forth the ideal of a 
2 . . 3 


gentleman, and the theme of preferment. Here and there are scat¬ 
tered phrasfe3&3 which denote an ever alert critical conscious ness. 

Art and nature cure contrasted; the ignorance of the crowd is con- 

* • » 

teamed.— 

4 

•So feehle skill of perfect things the vulgar hath." , 


III| -3r7^ 

The presentation of evil is condoned because 


JLS'v'F/nE, 


•Ill by ensample good doth often gayne." ,11, ii, 45. 

Idleness is condemned; deoorum is taught; sentence is used freely; 
oourtly repartee is observed, and a distinction is made between ale- 


houseand courtly wit. A finer distinction points out the poetry 
that inspires, and that which moves to action. Everywhere appear 
the conventional soorn for the rabble route, and respect for the 
aristocracy as endued by right of noble blood with innate virtue. 


dl. 457 sq. 

2 

dl. 917 sq. 

3 

dl* 75 sq., 11. 891 sq. 


Cf. Tpare s of the M uses : 

•And with vaine toyes thg) vulgare 
ent ertain. • (1.194 \ 

•And raigne in liking or the mul¬ 
titude . "(1.126 .) 
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These points, trivial as they may appear individually, are die- 
tinot features of the great body of Renaissance criticism which 
tended to reduce literary oreation to fixed presentation. In aggreo 
gatl^n they create an atmosphere of intimate assimilation of oritlo* 
al formulae. It is this phase of Spenser's work which is proposed 
for study in the following pages. The study proper is to he limited 
to the oritioal influences moulding the Sherie Queene, hut no student 
can jus tly - ellminat e from-hie- oonooiouon e so the evidence just review¬ 
ed, and the social and literary environment of the poet. 

As the title reads, and as has heen stated in the introduction, 
it is the purpose of this thesis to study the reflection of Henais- 

V 

sanoe criticism in the Taerie ftueene T and through such a study to 
ascertain to what degree Spenser’s conception and execution were con¬ 
trolled and guided hy contemporary or it io ism; to discover how far his 
genius transcended such limitation, and to point out his oontrihu- 

V ^ al 

tion, through ta^ fofc^es b< art and genius, to our national lit- 
erature. 
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Chapter II. 


Sp e nser's Aim and Choice of Subject ; Complexity of motive.- 
Early mention of Faerie Que^ne.- letter to Ealeigh.- Lloral instruction 
the avowed aim.- Ulterior aflA political preferment.- Moral function of 
literature a critical necessity.- Allegoric interpretation of imagina¬ 
tive literature.- Delight combined with instruction.- Poets the coun¬ 
sellors of Kings.- Tradition of patronage.- Spenser's own views.- 
Choice of romance as medium.- Critical authority for choice.- Conclusion. 


The complexity of motive which enters into Spenser's conception 
of the Faerie Queene is commensurate with the general comprehensiveness 
of his design. His aims may he divided into three main streams, hut 
from them tH<^re issue a number of cross-currents. His avowed aim is 
moral instruction. Transcending this, is a desire for literary expres¬ 
sion. Ulterior to both, yet of determining strength, is the attainment 
of literary preferment. 

The author's choice of a subject and medium is too intimately bound 
up with his purposes for separate consideration. The themes shell, 
therefore, be developed together as they appear in the forecasts and 
exist in the poem, with, however, especial emphasis upon two phases as 
being more independent or individual in conception. These phases are the 
. choice of romance as a medium, and Spenser's theory of an ethic philos¬ 
ophy destined to be developed into a policy of statecraft. 

It is most fortunate for all students of Edmund Spenser that the 
poet has left in his letter to Sir T/alter Ealeigh an express statement 
of his initial purpose and at least a partial explanation of his alle¬ 
gory; while earlier statements, embodied in the work of Lodovic Brys- 
1 

kett and in letters to Harvey, throw additional light on his plans. The 

1 BI-M'O, 

In a recent article (P.M.L.A. ,XZffi#J- 9 15) Prof. Erskine impugns 
the evidence of Bryskett's work. He bases his argument upon two points; 
Bryskett has translated his Discourse almost literally from Giraldi'sGin- 
"fclilo'q-Tre Dialoghi della Vita Civile; he has included among his guests 
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■vastness, however, of the work attempted, the social and political 
changes which took place during the time of composition, as well as 


■two men whose simultaneous presence was impossible. The arguments do.not 
completely invalidate Bryskett*s testimony. The date of composition 4s 
reckoned "by Child (Ed.of Spenser, Y^I, K p^2XEV)tolie\ between 1584-1589, 
'v- ^ e oauoe -Dr. long. Primate of Armagh (one of the guests) held his office 
only during that period. Grosart places the date between 1582-85 be¬ 
cause the presence of Capt. Barham St.leger was possible only between 
those years. (Ed.*Spenser, Y*. I, >*149) Bryskett*s frank admission of 
his sourc es, and the substitution of his friends as interlocutors disarms 
suspicion,^ 'there is no neoessitv^^fiehausa yB ry okott made a translati o n —. 
into whic h h e ■ introduc e d hie f r iends aad ffironventionalizec[3rt 3»**PituatlonL-- 
-■ to ~ the accepted literary setting, for the supposition that there had been 
no similar meetings between him and his friends at which like topics had 
been discussed. 

The psychology of the situation is most convincing. Here was a 
small group of Englishmen in unfriendly Ireland; they were practically 
equal in social rank; they were associated in either the civil or mil¬ 
itary administration of government; they had,presumably, common liter¬ 
ary or cultural interests; four at least were Cambridge men. There is 
nothing more probable than that such a group should embrace the opportu¬ 
nity for social meeting and discussion. The unexpected or temporary 
presence of one in Dublin would readily occasion such a gathering of 
the others as that describ e^.by Bryskett. The dating offered by Dr. Gro- 
sart rests not upon the but^probable tas he considers) absence 

from Dublin ojf^Warham St.Leger^f, There were two of that name, both hold- 
"TTng “milTf aiy~ and civil office in Ireland, the one from 1574-1600, the 
y other from 1579-1590./ The two, uncle and nephew, are often confused, 
and so far as evidence afforded by the meagre material accessible to 
me is concerned, either could have been present at the famous meeting. 

The date for the meeting would seem to be limited by Dr. Long*s tenure 
of office. It is possible a further limit may be placed through Capt. 

, Caxleil^ presence in Ireland. He first received appointment there 
under Sir John Pierrot, in 1584, but was recalled to England in 1585, 
whence he accompanied the expedition of Sir Francis Drake to San Domingo. 

His second appointment in Ireland was in 1588. (Diet.. Hat. Biog .) If 
he made one of 4 r party, the date of the meeting must correspond 

to one of these periods. 

As regards the authenticity of Bryskett*s statements, a sharp dlOlKcJX^,,, 
- c tomy -Should be observed in the intention of his address to Lord Grey 
de Walton and^introductory material, and the intention of the body of 
his translation. In the latter he intends to place before the public 
one of the popular themes of the day "for the instructing of a Gentle¬ 
man in the course of a virtuous life"; to increase the efficacy of this 
he turns confessedly to Piccolomini'for aid; to increase the interest, 
with equal frankness he substitutes the names of his friends, in the 
former he addresses Grey directly and expresses his gratitude. He pro¬ 
ceeds with circumstantially graphic detail to explain the occasion of 
the Discourse . Among his guests are; "Dr. Long, Primate of Armagh, 

Sir Robert: DTllon , Knight, m. Dormer the Queenes Sollioitor, Capt. 

Christopher Carleil , Capt. Thomas Uorreis , Capt. Warham St.Leger . Capt. 

Hicolas Dawtrey, and E. Edmond Spenser late your iordship*s secretary, 
and Th. Smith Apothecary." (p.6) Later there follows the renowned 
speech of Spenser (to be quoted later). TCith Bryskett’s Discourse be¬ 
gins the translation proper. 
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natural developments within the poem have led to some departure 

1 

from the original plan. 


1 

These changes demand more than a passing notice. Spenser 
prefaces his work with a letter addressed to his patron for the time 
being, and dates it January 23, 1589, almost two months after the 
hook was entered at the Stationers* Company (Deo. 11, 1589). The 
discrepancies existing between the plan as outlined in this letter, 
and the actual execution of the poem, embrace changes of plot whihh, 
had they been carried out, would have necessitated the rewriting of 
large sections of the poem. These discrepancies are discussed in 
the chapter on structure. In view of this incontrovertible situa¬ 
tion, explanation is practically limited to three hypotheses; the 
poet had forgotten the plan of his owm story; extensive revisions 
were made between the date of this letter and the appearance of the 
poem in 1590; the letter vjas an argument or glosse, either embodying 
the mere inception of the poem or attached to an earlier version, 
and was hastily modified into an address to a noble patron. Any of 
these hypotheses involves the assumption of almost incredible care¬ 
lessness; yet when it is recalled that in the edition of 1596 the 
poet made an excision from Bk. Ill of the passage describing the re¬ 
union of Sir Scudamour and Amoret,’ yet failed to provide elsewhere 
for the meeting, the conclusion is forced that he is capable of Just 
such incredible negligence. Of the three hypotheses the last is 
most/rfaasible. Spenser in his letter of April, 1580, to Harvey, 
asks the return of his Faerie Queene; and states that his Dreames 

are grown "by raeanes of the Glosse-full as great as my Galen - 

dar." If in two works of the same period Spenser felt it advisable 
to employ the aid of E. K. to explain his meaning, it is reasonable 
to suppose that when so obscure and intricate a work as the Faerie 
Queene was submitted to the critical Judgment of Harvey, it was ac¬ 
companied by some explanatory comment, such as the letter to Raleigh. 
Such an "argument" was also likely to be affixed to the manuscript 
in its private circulation among dthdr.friends. In view, therefore, 
of the discrepancy between the stated plan and the execution, it may 
be reasonably concluded, the plan antedated the completed work by a 


The menxaeMawdL above are not, with the exception of Spenser, 
famed in literary circles; and there is therefore no temptation for 
an aspiring author to add atmosphere to his work through their feigned 
presence. They were well within the limits of Bryskett*s social cir¬ 
cle. The statement in regard to Spenser's work tallies with existing 
conditions. The succeeding translation, distinguished as such, in no 
way invalidates the integrity of introductory material substantiated 
in part by actual fact: therefore the burden of proof lies with him 
who denies the occurrence of such a meeting, and in this thesis it 
will be assumed to have taken place. The actual truth possibly lies 
b etw e e nthejtw o extremes of fact and fiction. All of thas e men were 
v^LOWiT^probably)to Bryskett, and visited him singly or in groups. Most 
probably he "had heard from Spenser's own lips the speech which he re¬ 
corded. If in adding an introduction to an earlier work, occasions 
through the haze of time were less sharply defined,, and Bryskett con¬ 
centrated many memories in one and so conventionalized his work, who 
can wonder, and who can tell?. He says his friends "taking their leaves 
departed towards the Citie" (p.279). If the phrasing merited investi¬ 
gation, it could probably be duplicated half a hundred eG rfnies in [Similar 
situations of Italian literature, hut who s •f-'hATA wTin rtfln sm-tr 
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The first mention of the Faeri e Queene occurs in a letter 
from Spenser to Harvey aatea April 2, 1580. He writes, "Howe, my 
Dreames ana Dying Pelicane . being fully finished fas I partelye 
lignified in my laste letters) ana presently to be imprintea, I 
wil in hanie forthwith with my Faerie Queene, v/hyche I praye you 
hartily lend me with al expedition; ana your frendly letters, ana 
long expected Iuagement wythal, whyche let not be Xhorte, but in 
all pointes fuche as you ordinarily use, and I extraorainarily de- 
/ire. n Harvey*s reply to this appeal is slow in coming: then he 
apologizes: "In good faith I-had once agadne nigh forgotten your 
- Faerie Queene; howbeit by good chaunce I haue nowe lent hir home at 
> the laste. neither in better nor worle cafe than I founde hir. And 
" multe you of necef/itie haue my iuagement of hir indeede? To be 
plaine, I am voyae of al iudgement if your Dine Comoedies. where- 
unto in imitation of Herodotus, you giue the names of the ITine 
I.Iuses (and in one mans fanlie not vnworthily) come not neerer Arios- 
toes Comoedies, eyther for the finenelle of plau ible Elocution, or 
the rareneXIe of Poetical Inuention, then that Eluish Queene doth 
to his Orlando Furioso , which not-with-It and ing, you wil needes 
leeme to emulate, and hope to ouergo, as you flatly professed your¬ 
self in one of your last Letters."-After a brief discussion 


period of time exceeding that indicated by the date of tk-e, 

In regard to the literal significance of this date there is some 
doubt. In England March was counted as the first month of the civil 
year. Usage was,however,not uniform,hence Jan.23,1589 may have the sig¬ 
nificance of today,or may mean Jan.23,1590. Unfortunately,Spenser has 
left but tv© datings which fall within the debatable period between 
January first and March twenty-fifth. These lack conclusive external re¬ 
lations. Prof.Dodge (Ed.of Spenser) discusses the date of Daphnaida,Jan. 
1,1591,and decides in favor of the modem significance. In neithercase 
is there conclusive evidence,but in view of Raleigh*s visit to Spenser 
in the summer of 1589,and their subsequent visit together to England, it 
is probable the Argument of the poem was addressed to him through grati¬ 
tude for his patronage, and that the date is of the old style and signi¬ 
fies Jan«23,1590. I t- is qui t e poooiblo that -» man should date - hio l e t - 


tors diffe re ntly aL - an inteivai -&4L- AATi 
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of comedy as a genre in Which it hath hehe the vlual practice 
of the most exquisite and odde wittes in all nations, and Ipecially 
in Italie, rather to Xhewe, and adnance themselnes that way, than any 
other:” the mentor returns to the original point—"But I wil not 
IM:and greatly with you in your owne matters. If so he the Faerie 
Queene he fairer in your eie than the Bine Muses , and Hohgohlin name 
away with the Garland from Apollo ; Marks what I saye, and yet I will, not 
say that I thought, hut there an End for this once, and fare you well, 
till God or fome good Aungell putte you in a better minde." 

The above is the first hint of Spenser*s plan or hope, and Har¬ 
vey* s negative comments assume significance only in the light of his 
well-known critical attitude and his relations with Spenser. 

To an earlier letter we owe a concrete suggestion which seems, in 
a measure, to foreshadow the theme of the Faer ie Queene. Spenser has 
written (Oct. 5, 1579) that he will shortly set out for France on my 
Lord Leicester*s business; Harvey replies: "And, think you I will 
leaue my II Pellegrino so? Bo I trowe. My Lords Honor, the expecta¬ 
tion of his friendes, his owne credite and preferment, tell me, he 
multe haue a moite Ipecial care, and good regarde of employing his 
trauaile to the best. And therefore I am studying all this fortnight, 
to reade him iuche a Lecture in Homers Odyfres, and Yergils Aeneads, 
that I dare vndertake he fhal not neede any further instruction in 
Maiiter Turlers Trauayles, or KaiAer Zuingers Methodus, Methodus 
Apodemica: but in his whole trauaile abroade, and euer after home, 
shall shewe himselfe a verie liuelye and abfolute picture of Vlyffes 
and AEneus. thereof I haue the stronger hope he muXte needes prove a 
most capable and apt tubiecte (I fpeake to a Logician) hauing the 
felfe fame Goddesses and Graces attendant vpon his body and mind, that 

evermore guided them, & their actions: efpecially ye ones Hinerua, 
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and the others Venus: that is (as one Doctor expoundeth it) the pol- 
litique head, and wife gouemement of the one: and the amiable beha- 
uiour, and gratious courtesie of the other: the two verye prinipall 

A 

and moste lingular Companions, of a right Trauailer." 


Harvey's heavy humor^tou.dfr«fv^ere)upon a cardinal interest of 
the Renaissance, and the central motif of the Faerie Queene, the 


purpose to oreate a gentleman wise in politics, noble in morals, 

1 

and courteous in society. In this passage, Harvey by no means sug¬ 


gested a theme for the Faerie Queene; he merely gave voice to the 
conventional idea of Ulysses and AEneas which had entered the public 
mind as a practical and imitable standard, and - posi te d the -Greek 
epics as moulding forces in the civilisation of man. Some years 
later Spenser, in his own eyes an exile in Ireland, speaks to a lit- 




tie band of his fellows, gathered in the cottage of Lodowick Brys- 
2 

kett. These men are presumably intent upon creating among themselves 


a literary circle to foster the interests from which they are widely 
separated. Spenser asked to speak upon moral philosophy. He 
refuses; "For lure am I that it is not vnknowne vnto you that I haue 
already vndertaken a work tending to the fame effect, which is in 
herolcal verfe . vnder the title of a Faerie Queene, to represent all 
the moral vertues, affigning to euery virtue a knight to he the pa¬ 
tron and defender of the fame: in whole actions and feates of armes 
and chiualry the operations of that virtue whereof he is the protect¬ 
or, are to be expreffed, and the vices & vnruly appetites that oppofe 
themXelves againit the lame to be beaten downe & ouercome. Which 


JU 

Cf. Castiglione^«£ourtier, Tr.by Hoby. Sir Thos.Elyot; Boke 
named the Govemour,153i: Bullein: Dialogue*against the fever Pesti¬ 
lence; Picoolomini:i$42vDella Institutione Llorale—dell 
1543,1545,1552,1560. Tr.into Fr.by Pierre de Larivey, -e hampen e is (P a ris 
15817], ) Bryskett,Lodowick: A Discourse of civill Life: containing the 

Strike part of Itorall Philosophie,London,1606. Bryskett; Trans.of Giral 
dr&e±n±tritrH*' three dialoguesiij^ll allevaj re et f ammaestrare ji figluoll 
nolle vita civile. See also Ch.VIII. Rote. 2 
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work, as I haue already'veil entred into, if God (hall plea(e to /pare 

l , 

me life that I may finih it according to my mind, your wi)h (M.BryskettJ 

will he in £ome iort accomplished, tho perhaps not /o effectually as you 
( 1 

oould de)ire." Strw^_ 

Thus was the Faeri e Vaeen e heralded, and- oigh t years later, 1 Spen¬ 
ser; under the encouragement of the ever buoyant spirit of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, returned to the Court he had left ten years before, and laid his 
work at the feet of Gloriana. 

Ho serious work upon the Faerie Queene can be undertaken without 

including Spenser's prefatory letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, for despite 

discrepancies already noted and to be discussed later, only through this 

medium can be conceived the unwieldy comprehensiveness of his design, and 

the pervasiveness of critical thought in his intention and expression. 

His poem is "a continued allegory or darke conceit", which he ex- 

2 

plains "for avoyding of gealous opinions and misconstructions", and "to 
discover unto you the general intention and meaning,which in the whole 
oourse thereof I have fashioned,without expressing of any particular pur¬ 
poses or by accidents there in occasioned. The generall end therefore of 

all the booke is to fashion a gentleman or noble person in vertuous and 

5 

gentle discipline: which for that I conoeived should be most plausible and 
pleasing,being ooloured with an historical fiction,the which the most part 
of men delight to read,rather for variety of matter than for profite of the 


1 

A Disooorse of Civill Life : Containing the Ethike part of liorall 
Philosophic. Fit for the in trueting of a Gentleman in the course of a 
vertuous life. By Iod.Br. .London, 1606,pp,26-27, 

2 t 
literary Commonplace: Cf. Preface to Giraldi'3 Bisoo/rs4 . 

Minturno: L'Arte Poetica: Intro., p.9. 

3 

Sidney: Def.of P .. p.30. In defense of poetry, he urges: "For 
by what conceit can a tongue be directed to speak evil of that which 
draweth with it no less champions than Achilles,Cyrus,AEneas,Turnus,Ri- 
naldo? Who doth not only teach and move to a truth,but teacheth and mov- 
eth to the most high and excellent truth; who maketh magnanimity and jush-^ 
ice shine through all misty fearfulness and foggy desires. 
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1 

ensample, I chose the historye of Eing Arthur©, as most fitt© for 

2 

the excellency of his person, being made famous by many mens former 
5 5 

workes, and also furthest from the daunger of envy, and suspition 

of present time." Thus Spenser states the primary aim of his poem 
as moral instruction: "In which I have followed all the antique 
poets historicall: first Homere, who in the persons of Agamemnon 
and Ulysses hath ensampled a good governour, and a vertuous man, 
the one in his Ilias, the other in his Odysseis; then Yirgil, whose 
like intention was to doe in the person of AEneas: After him Ariosto 
comprised them both in his Orlando; and lately Tasso dissevered them 
againe, and formed both parts in two persons, namely that part which 
they in philosophy call Ethice, or virtues of a private man, colour¬ 
ed in his Binaldo; the other named Politico in his Godfredo." 

By such a citation of authority, Spenser not only Justifies the 
epic character of his theme, but clearly defines the Renaissance in¬ 
terpretation of its great poems. He further lifts his work to the 

4 

dignity of philosophy, through his conception of the virtues: "By 

\ 

the ensample of which excellent© poets, I labour to pourtraict in 
Arthure before he was king, the image of a brave knight perfected 
in the twelve private morall vertues, as Aristotle hath devised, the 
which is the purpose of these first twelve bookes; which if I finde 
to be well accepted, I may be perhaps encoraged to frame the other 
part of polliticke vertues in his person, after that hee came to be 


Cf. Aschamfa- Sohoolmaster ; p.83. Chapman: Pref. to Tr. of 
Iliad ; To The Ynderstander . 

2^<*Sc-Yauquelin: L'Art P oetique ^l.415.- In Epic tell the deeds of 
emperors, kings “and princes; 'Aristotle: Poetics; C.Y, 4; Hor¬ 

ace; Ars Poetica, 1.73^ Dahiello; Bella Poetica,p.34; Trissino; Bel¬ 
la PoeTIoa7II7IT2 sq.: Scaliger: Poet-te©s-,TTT ^*6yy-Mintumo:pp. IQS’- 106 . 

■ ibi d/il. 1113 sq.- wld subjects are better because the muse un- 


subjects are better because the muse un- 


—X u Jim • xxxu * w x vjl q uu axv uw u w v w xuiaw w 

rest rained oy the truth of the present, can feign more freely. MuziO: 


BellJArte Poetica,p.82; Ronsard; Preface of Franciade. 
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king. To some, I know, this methode will seeme displeasaunt, which 

had rather have good discipline delivered plainly in way of precepts 

or sermoned at large, as they use, then thus clowdily enwrapped in 

allegoricall devises. But such, me seeme, should he satlsfide with 

the use of these dayes, seeing all things accounted hy their showes, 

and nothing esteemed of that is not delightfull and pleasing to com- 
1 

mune sense. For this cause is Xenophon preferred before Plato, 

for that the one, in the exquisite depth of his judgement, formed a 

commune welth such as it should he, hut the other in the person of 

Cyrus and the Persians fashioned a govemement, such as might best 

he; ao much more profitable and gratious is doctrine hy ensample 
2 

then hy rule. -So in the person of Prince Arthurs I set 

forth magnificence in particular, which vertue, for that (according 
to Aristotle and the rest) it is the perfection of all the rest, and 
conteineth in it them all, therefore in the whole course I mention 
the deedes of Arthurs applyable to that vertue which I write of in 
that booke. But of the XII other vertues I make XII other knights 
the pat rones,- for the more variety of the historye." One more point 
is to he added: "In that Faerie Queene, I meane glory in my gen- 
erall intention, hut in my particular I conceive the most excellent 
and glorious person of our soveraine the Queene and her kingdoms in 
Faery Land. And yet, in some places els, I doe otherwise shadow 
her. For considering she heareth two persons, the one of a most 
royall queene or empresse, the other of a most vertuous and beauti- 
full lady, this latter part in some places I doe expresse in Belphoebe? 


Cf. Sidney: Lef.of Poesy ,p.26.-"By these,therefore,examples and 
reasons, I think it may he manifest that the noet, with that same 
hand of delight, doth draw the mind more effectually than any other 
art doth." 

sianc u. Bold 


;10ne. rr--£ dionBC- of Pe r osys .pp.8,11,17,19,20. 
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In the foro^olnf^rt tat ions ic embodied the avowed aim of the poet— 
moral instruction. Cucli on sin i3 in absolute accord with tbo crit¬ 
ical conventions of tho age. Poetry must justify itself through moral 
purpose, but poetry must also please. In fashioning a man "of vertu- 
ous and son tie discipline?, Spenser follows tho Bonaissance intorpre- 

Ck. 1 

tat ion of previous epics, and -the- popular motif of his ago. In his 
glorification of his queen and country, he again follows an accented 
standard of epic thorns. If othor-Awvvd'j than those clearly stated 
by tho poet are to bo sought, they must be looked for if* < b. lw a r i:ir ic - 
psychological relation, which docs not demand verbal expression, 

Tho first of such motives is self expression, dpenser has writ¬ 
ten: "The noble hart, that harbours vertuous thought. 

And is with childo of glorious great intent. 

Can never root until it forth have brought 

2 

Th’eteraall brood of glorio ©xcollent." P.Q., I, V, 1. 
she linos\neod no telocs fiobi. z* or any siibsequcnt writer to express 
the swelling thought and teomu^g fancy which muSH^moke way that^tho 
port’s soul liv^. To Sponsor, a poet was a non apart. Tho glo¬ 
ry of homer, Vergil, Dante, Chaucer, and tho contemporary fame of Ari¬ 
osto and lasso had permeated his soul. Paine was tho poet’s meed, due 
him from tho nobles of the world. The poet, in turn, of his divine 


Harvey (Lottor-Booh) stated in a letter to Sponsor that "-fetrtT 

fcholiars in owor ago are---rather active thon contemplative phi- 

lofophers: covetingo a' ovc aile thingos under heaven to appoaro surnw 
what more then Tcholiars if thomfelveo wioto howe; —-And nowe of 
late for goo the to help countenance onto the matter they have gotten 
ihilbcrtca Philosopher of the Courte, the Italian Archoby hoppes 
brave Galatro, Castiglioee fine Cortegiano, Bengalassoes Civil In¬ 
structions to hio Hephewe Aelgnor .’rincisoa Gansar: Guataoes newe 
Disco utgog of curtoous behaviour, louios and BaiVollla :>mbleneo in 
Italian, aradinos in hronche, -lutarcho in pronche, Frontincs rvt rotate™ 
> Stratagemes, Polonioa, Apodomica, Guigandine, hilippo do Coniines, and I 
knows not howe many outlandishe bravoryes besides of tho same etampe." 

2 !■ .fljfc' 

Cf. Plato; 3ynposiura-(Jowtt. f p,5791- Aouls that are pregnant 
conooivo boauty and wisdom. A 
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1 

gift, bestowed fame upon lesser mortals. He is chosen to 
”— sing of Knights and ladies gentle deeds. 

Whose praises having slept in silence long. 

Me all too meane, the sacred Muse areeds 
To blazon broade emongst her learned throng: 

Pierce warres and faithfull loves shall moralize my song." 

F.Q. , Prol. St.l. 

As has been seen from Spenser 1 s avowed aim of moral instruction 
in this his greatest work, his most serious, if not his primary, con¬ 
ception of poetry was an ethic one. This view was undoubtedly temper¬ 
ed by the more hedonistattitude sanctioned by criticism, and demand¬ 
ed by a reading public. He must, moreover, have straggled against a 
strong personal bias, for his work shows at times a rapt delight in 
beauty and pleasure, both in external details and in a delicate inten¬ 
sity of sensuality. But from his critical standpoint, and from the 
purpose and dignity of his work, there can be no room for doubt that 

Spenser desired to create a noble ethic philosophy as the memorial of 

$ 

his fame, and that he, at times, viewed with some regret the exigencies 
which militated against this design. There is an echo of this regret 

(Ac. 

in the closing lines of the^ Faer ie Queene: 

"Therfore do you, my rimes, keep better measure, 

. And seeke to please, that now is counted wise mens threasure.” 

^ F.Q., I. xii, 41. 

The poet's fine nationalism lives in the whole poem. It is true 


1 

Bed. to Eliz.; Bed. Sonnets*, to Cumberland,- "For honor of your 
name and high descent”: to Walsingham,- "—perhaps ye may her rayse 
In bigger times to sound your living prayse"; to Sir John Horris,- 
"Iiove him that hath eternized your name.” 

Charles IX, King of France, wrote in verses to Ronsard: 

"Tons deux egalement nous portons des couronnes; 

Mais, roi, je la recus: poete, ta la donnes.” 

Scaliger: Poetjbaas- , B±b-.I, MuzlO: II Gentilhuomo . p.274j 

Salviati: Orazioni (1575) p.40; Bruno: Gli. Erwici Furprl . p. igfcgLQ 
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the choice of subject is in accord with conventional principles; 
his genealogies but follow Varro, Vergil and others in the mytholog¬ 
ical Trojan ancestry; his adulation of Elizabeth, fulsome as it may 
seem at times to later eyes, was again strictly in accord with liter¬ 
ary custom, a^L Should one recall the long ancestry of Greek and 
Latin panegyric, o^ turn again the leaves of his Vergil or his Tasso, 
>a^read the dedications of the Italian Renaissance, or read the long 
poems declaimed before Elizabeth on her royal Progresses, he will 
£&& that Spenser has handled a prescribed theme with the grace, ef¬ 
fectiveness, and restraint born of genius. But despite the critical 
guidance evident in his work, there is an underlying sturdiness of 
English nationalism. England is great; she is reaching out to the 
New worldj 


"And daily how through hardy enterprise 
Many great regions are discovered 

"Indian Peru", the "Amazons huge river", and"fruitfullest Virginia"; 
she has proudly defended herself against the power of Spain and crushed 
the great Armada; she has given succor to oppressed Belgium; in Ireland 
she asserts her stem right to quell rebellion; imperial Rome no longer 
can reach out her greedy hand to England. At home all is secure, 
through the prosperity and power of peace, and it is in the great Eliz¬ 
abeth all this glory centres. 

At this late day, and under the disillusioning knowledge of her 
personal character, it is difficult to reconstruct the enthusiasm 
felt for Elizabeth by her subjects. The whole vivid life of the 
Renaissance with its wealth of aspiration,both individual and national. 


must be recreated, and at its centre must be plaoed the queen, cause, 
symbol, and power. Piwm the ydung poet, Who at most spent but a \few 


nti^s &^h^ lif^c 


on the: edge of the Court circle, the unsavory de> 
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tils recovered "by painstaking scholarship, may have well been con¬ 
cealed. It may he noteworthy that whereas the dedication to the 
third bdok is to the Queen as the representative of Chastity, the 
dedicationNif the fourth is a richer appeal to harbor love. HQiia, 
however, is onay in accord with the generals^heme of the poemy It 
may he, too, the ^Renaissance was more generous in its estimate o^ a 
woman who, exercising the power and function of a nii^n, claimed fo: 
herself the same freedom from conventional morality. ''Other vromen en^ 
dued regal power have'dQne the same with equal imnuM^y from con- N 

tempt. 

S thene are idle N^rpe culations. s 51^e enthusiasm of subjects 
eth is^ap. historiccS^faot better authenticated than reinasjits 
. In this enthusiasm Spenser shared. There are few more 
beautiful tributes in the English language than the poet's defense of 
Elizabeth in the execution of Mary. Howhere else except in his Epl- 
thalamion has the poet so simply and entirely revealed himself, and 
spoken from his heart. Its perfection is the art v/hich conceals art, 
for in this defense the poet's artificiality drops from him,* simple 
and clear the verses run, and nowhere else is there such poetic con- 
densation and swiftness. All^words are pregnant. The allegoric fig¬ 
ures press one upon the heels of another,* clear and stem is their wit¬ 
ness, and the end is soon. One might almost read between the lines 
that the poet sought to excuse in his own eyes a flaw in his ideal. 

Spenser's nationalism also appears in his laudation of English 

poets, and in his emulation of Chaucer. Th«aJtoifi4<%= has been discredited 

by some scholars, but till n is demonstrated not in the theme of 

Book IV, the unfinished tale of the Squire, nor in Court of Love descrip- 

tions, which are so conventional as to make definite sources •of- doubtful 

A 1 

nor yet in the borrowing of stray lines, but in his use of 


P.Q..IV, 2, 32, 1. 
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language, Here, In Mo use of old words, and In his endeavor to enlarge, 
root oro ancl improve the vernacular, Spenser felt himself to bo the true 
successor of 

"Den Chaucer, veil of Pnglieh undofyled. 

On fane's eternal1 ben droll worthie to bo fyled." 

F«Q,, IV, ii, S2. 

A further expression of nationalism may bo found in his determination 

to wrost from Italy and Ariosto the glory of having produced the 

1 Tb 

greatost epic of the ago, and to transfer such fame to himself and hug- 

A 

land. 

And last in this self expression cones the poet's inner nature. 

It he.3 been said tliat the raorl o C necno is an expression of the P.onaiB- 
scncoj it is also an expression of the personality of the poet. In 
intellectual conception it is serious, moral and oamest. The appli- 

, Vvv©'V'*«J2- 

cation of^thooay in the elaborate allogorio structures alnoot reaches 
the confines of puritaniom. Prom this, the recoil to sensuous beauty, 
the sheer delight in beauty of physical form, the heaping up of all 
that nay enchant the eye, charm the ear, and lull the senses to an ex¬ 
quisite languor, marks the man of the Penal a sa nee who enjoys a frank 
analysis of his physical senses. "is loyalty to friends is a part 
of his high ooriousness, and a little bit of native bull-dog independ¬ 
ence and solf-respeot adds fibre to a nature Uhlch may otherwise have 
been too plastio. His love of learning, and the enoylopaodlo nature 

(SAX. 

of his mind^sliown ’in the varied material of the great poem, 

gvorywhore is displayed the finished art which in his eyes overgoes na¬ 
ture* And last, his wealth of imagination, not oroative but adaptive. 

There can be no question that the contemporary popularity of 
the Orlando Purioso far exceeded that of the Gerusalemme Liboraxa. 
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adds episode aft or episode, one detail after another, until the vholo 
Id a fabric wrought with ohiraaering Jewels of thought and with tho em- 
"broidery of elaboration, Through oil cMnoa hin ambition; fame is 
the ono attainment that makes thic life great and tww»r 1 a 6-*.^ . 

The means to this great end lay in political preferment, Tho re 
existed in the Renaissance a curious double attitude toward the poet 
which is difficult of concise analysis. Theoretically, ho was endow¬ 
ed with God-given goniraj; ho had it vlthin his powor to confer immor¬ 
tal it yj his mission was to uplift and instruct; as a teacher ho was 
honored among men; and he was tho companion of nobles and Icings. 


Practically, professional authorship was soornod by men of secure po¬ 
sition. On tho other hand, it was tho ladder of ambition by which 


men climbed. a& it< 


accomplishment was not only a part of the train- 


Atltorary 

^-dl/T "\ N 

ing of a gentleman.V^n tho well-rounded ideal of tho Renaissance,y it! 


was a necessary preliminary for statesmanship. In consequence of this 


conception, statesmanship bceaao the ultimate goal of the ambitious 
litterateur. koroovor. political preferment -of-'patronage offered 


to the scholar the only digniflod means of support, cut off as he was 
by convention from professional authorship. And tho service of Churoh 
or Stato offorod tho only avenues of advancement to a man not bom 
within tho privileged class of tho nobility. 


1 Ks- 

dpensor (bettor,dot.5,1579) writes ho fear3 to publish lost^soeroe 
rather for gaine and commoditio to doo it." Tho evidence for this atti¬ 
tude could bo multiplied indefinitely,but the clearest statement is to 
be found in tho dialogue of Thos.Lupton,Cinqila (1587) (Groceries Ocea- 
slonal 1 gsuo 9 ,V.15,p.55.) Great professional men are not authors in lig- 
lana. "If i^ Mth us quite contrary,for they that hope to attain to any 
^roat office, boarc any rule,or core to any preferment.tkinke scorne 


though they arc a bio) to penne or publish any Bookes (though the matter 



5o that (but v.hat reason io in it I know not) the roost part with us 
think it is as uneeenoly,for ono tliat is in authoritio or bearos rulo,to 

publish andan) woorko,as it is for a Pedlar to preach,—;" ^_r 

-d "»o tot t*v £.to ,neithcr tho read la nor the Defense of g? oosy wage publishe d 

durim? nidrurw's life* 
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To Ldnund licenser who, despite the obecurity which veils Ms ances¬ 
try, exercised an undisputed claim to the title of gentleman, each 
patronage was the only hope. Despite hie boast of n en house of aunoiont 
fame”, Spenser seems peculiarly destitute of family ties, or olae, with 
the impenetrable reserve of the ambitious, ho hides humble connections. 
Lnterod so a charity pupil in the “erebant Taylords’School, as a clear 
In Cambridge, and recorded there as a "pore scollar”, Spansor held but 
one key to golden fame and fortune, and that v«as his literary genius. 
There was but one loch this key would turn, and that was on the door 
of the hones of the great. 

~‘Q have no record of Spenser’s first acquaintance V7ith Sidney, but 
Gabriel Harvey probably net -his- f i r st on Llieabcth’s visit to oxford in 
July^lSVB. Harvey came into some prominence (on this occasion) as the 
orator chosen to weloono the queen, and it is supposed that he contended 

£&-«- ^UKt. 

Sponsor to the notice of Loicostcr, into whoso service -ho^ entered before 

swi. 

the end of the sane year. Spenser roeords in his View of^lreland (V.H, 

. 7T* 

p, 101) having seen tho death execution of 0*Brian 7'orrugh, which toolr. 
place^july 1, 1577. Thoro is n record that Spenser wos Dooretary to sir 
Henry Sidney in Ireland, on his third appointment there, from which he 
v/as reoallod in April and returnee? in September of 1578. This would help 
to account for Spenser between tho tine ho left Cambridge in 1576, and' 
tho tine ho dates his letters from Leicester House in 1579. Purthor, 
it would show some cause for hio roappointmont as secretary to Lord 
Groy, whom Sir Ilonry vloitod in 1600, before the former act out for 
Ireland. . 

O^VJtyUM. 

The inperfoot record betweon the year\ 1576, in which he-left 
Cambridge, and 1580, which finds pp e ns er again in Ireland, denotes noth- 

A 

ing more than a succession of potty offices for the poot. A rather 
elaborate legend of intimate relations between Sponser and Sidney and 
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Leicester lias teen tnilt upon the very slender foundation of tv® short 
letters from Spenser to Harvey, and a luke-warm critioism ao corded ty 
Sidney to the Shepheards Calendar * The olever young poet has sought 
and obtained patronage In the house of one of the great notlemen of 
the age, tut his letters betray no proud security In his position. 

He is "minded for a While to have Into unit ted the vttering of my writ¬ 
ings; lea It e by ouer-much oloylng their noble eares, I Should gather a 
contempt of myself, or elfe feemo rather for gaine and comnoditio to 
doe It, for some sweetness that X have already tasted.® Ho fears the 
work is too base "for his excellent Lordship"^ and ho calls to mind how 
the unfortunate author of the School of Abuse had won contempt for him¬ 
self by dedicating his work to Sidney, "if at le&Pte it be in the good- 
nef.Ce of that nature to Xoorne." "Suche might I happily inourre entitu- 
ling Hy Slomber and the other Pamphlet unto his honor." He warns Har- 
▼ey to call his "wits and Denies togither (----) When occasion is Xo 
fairly offered of Sitimation and Preferment. For, whiles the yron is 
hot©, it is good striking, and minds of Hotles varle, as their estates. 
Terum no quid durlus." He has oonnended Harvey to "the twoo worthy 
Gontlemen, raster Sidny and llastor Dyer" Who "haue me, I thanke them 
in some yfe of familiarity." He hopes, fears and thinks he will te 
dispatched tho next week to Franoe on his Lord’s business. He asks 
Harvey to writ© to him in his absence. "As gontlo u. Sidney, I thanke 
his good Y/orihip, hath required of me, and £o promised to doe agalne," 
The passages have been quoted fully to show how meagre is the ground 
for basing the conclusion of warn friendship, and to show the poet’s 
attitude of dependent patronage. That this was Insecure or little 


Goss on, Stephen; Sohoole of Abuse . 15£& 
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profitable is made certain by the testimony of a letter from Harrey, 
Who, alter discussing a poem projected by Ms brother John, writes: 

"But oner ft euer, me thinkes your great Cstoea, Boquld erit pretlj , 
and our little Catoes, Bes age quae proaunt , make euche a bussing 
& ringing in my head, that I haue littlo ioy to animate ft encourage 
either you or him to goo forward, mless ye might make account of 
.Come oortaine ordinarlo wages, or at the lea it-wife haue your meats 
and drinks for your dayes wo rices, as for my felfe, howioever I haue 
toyed and trifled heretofore, X am nowo taught, and I trufte I fhall 
shortly loams (no remedio, I Bruit of meere nooeffitie glue you ouer 
In the playno fielde) to employ my trauaylo and tyme wholly, or ohiefe- 
ly on thofe Audioe and praotlfes that oorrle as they saye, meats in 
their mouth, hauing euermore their eye rppon the Title De pane luoran- 
do . and thoir hand Tpon their halfpenny. For, I pray now. What faith 
r. Cuddle, alias you know who, in the tenth ABgloge of the fo ref aid fa* 
nous new Calendar? 

Piers, X haue piped erst fo long with payne. 

That all myne Oton roedes been rent, and wore. 

And my poore lluse hath Xpent her ipared ft ore, 

Tet little good hath got, and much leffe gayne. 

Suoh plaasaunoe makes the Gra .Chopper Do poore 
And llgge fo layde, when winter doth her strayne. 

The Dappor Ditties, that X woont doulse 
To feeds youthes fanolo, and the flooking fry, 

Delighten much: what I the bett for thy? 

They hsu the pleasure, X a fo lender prise. 

I beate the bufhe, the birdos to them doe flye, 
iThat good thereof to Cuddy can arife? 
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But Master Colin 01oat• is sot everybody, asd albeit hie olds 
companions, Master OuAdy aad MaSter Hob is oil be as little beholding 
to their Mistress Poetry as euer you wiftj yet he peradaenture by 
■senes of her Special favour, and (one personall prlvlledgs, nay hap* 
paly lias by dying Poll loanee , and purchase great landes, and lord* 
hippos, with the nosey, which hie Calendar aad Preamoe have and will 
affonrde him. * 


There mat beVited also Spender's somewhat pl^thetlo bribf. 

"Tour dafire to heare\>f my late beelng with hlr KalVftle, am. 51 dye 
in It feWf. " How laaoh ^ dlsappolntmefe^does this hiti? 

Zt has been shown that Spenser, a poet by nature aad a gentle* 
nan by birth, yet seemingly destitute of soolal and polltloal influence, 
and unfitted by long years of aeademio training for a life of business, 
found himself with no future before him save in the favor of the great. 
Els elala to that favor lay in his literary genius. 


The direct naans to this end lay in bestowing the one gift within 

1 

his power, immortality, upon thoee who should rightly minister to his 


temporal needs. Ee early began upon his great work, rchlle his adula¬ 
tion of Elisabeth is not the fulsome thing it has appeared to some, and 


in thus honoring her the poet is well within aooepted eplo custom, no 


ether epic has so woven its patrons into the v^r fii^re of its be'lpg^ 


as has the, faerie Queens. Dedicatory sonnets, prologues and lnvooa* 
tlons pale-before the more subtle adulation which embodies virtues as 


the living patterns of their prototypes, aad weaves them into the mases 
of a wonderful romanoe. 

Thus the great poem oame into being, vololng the soul of the poet 

in its earnest ethlo teaching, speaking his heart in its defense of 

friends and love of queen aad country, revealing his mind in its wide 
~~ -- —— ——- 
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learning and scope of material, and proving his genius in its exquisite 
art of melody and beauty. 

An effort lias been made to set forth the poet*s intention of moral 
Instruction, self •expression and self-advancement, and to olear the way 
for a more abetraot die cruse ion of these aimB in relation to the orltlo- 
al tenets of the Benalssanoe and to artistic creation, 

She moral function of imaginative literature was a dominant prin¬ 
ciple of the Bebalasanoe, It had been discussed in turn by the Greeks, 
the Alexandrians, and the Homans, With the Christian era, interest in 
the question redoubled] It awoke anew with the coming of the Benalssanoe, 

Thtft problem'had its inoeption in the differenoe between the eplos 
•f- A 

of Homer and Hesiod. 

A 

She Homerie eplo handled material freely; it appealed to the 

imagination and the senses; it was composed for the governing olasaes; 

the interests were war, adventure and love; and its primary object was 

to please. It is true there is a high moral toneV wisdom, courage, ohlv- 

airy an'd generosity are honored> herolo deeds inspire to action, but 

translated into modern terms the Homerio eplo is herolo fiction. Hesiod 

1 

however avows his intention to speak the truth, and he sings not the 
glorious deeds of gods and heroes but the dally life of the oomston man. 
Works and Have is a book of homely wisdom, replete with shrewd oonsnon 
sense. Hesiod tells us when to plough, to sow, to reap, how to ohoose 
a good wife from a bad, and gives praotloal rules for getting along in 
the world. He bide us be honest because it pays, but to give not to 
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to him who has not given. The Theogonr is a work os anthology, inval¬ 
uable from the primitive nature of the material preserved. Tempting 
to romance as are the loves of the gods, h e r e n o purpl e vs l l- ahl s lds 
t he litas o f Venuet the work is a bare genealogy. With theX; works 
fknViare established two classes of poetry, whioh form the basis of two 
mooted problems of the Benaissanoe*- the subjeot matter of the eplo, 
and the fhnotion of poetry. 

The strong moral bent of satire and the drama added weight to 
the dldaotlo function of literature, but with more varied poetio forms 
the problem grew more oonqplex. Xenophanes made the elegy the medium 
of philosophic thought and condemned both Hesiod and Homer for attrib- 

oJL 

utlng immoralty to the gods, saying it would be better to write of good 
deeds. His work marks the first serious effort on the part of philos¬ 
ophers to eheok the undue influenoe of poetry on the sensitive Greeks, 

It should be Observed that since poetry was praotioally the only medi¬ 
um of literary expression, oritloism was not dlreoted at poetry as 
•ueh, but as imaginative literature. This fact was not recognised 
in the Benaiseanoe, and Plato* b striotures upon joe try passed Into 
orltloal formulae, as Homeric and Hesiodio-f- ~ ^ had done. He 

however established a orux for the Benaleaanoe in the exoluslon of 
poets from the Bepubllo, 

The oritloism of Plato oentres in a concept of poetio form and 
imaginative oreatlon as & unit, and he must be regarded as 

the ohampion both of prose form and of reason. 

He states: N AU oreatlon or passage of non-being Into being V 

is poetry or making,, and the prooeases of all art are oreative; and 
the masters of arts are all poets or makers." — "only that portion 
of the art whioh is separated off from the rest, and is concerned 
with muaio and metre, is termed poetry, and they ^10 possess (poetry 
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la this soass of ths word aro called pests, Es arraigns the post as "third 


la dssosnt from nature" in the proosas of imitation, and thsrsfors "thrioe 
removed from the l^ing and^truth"; and as telling a lie, and moreover a 


tad lie,in representing the changes of the gods, for God is perfect,and 

therefore never changes. Moreover,.poetry desires only to give pleasure, 

4 

and condones, rather than oondemns,pleasant vice. Last, poetry "awakens 


and nourishes and strengthens the feelings and impairs reason",thereby in¬ 
dulging "the irrational nature, whioh has no discernment of greater or 
less”* and leading to the indulgenoe of sorrow, laughter, lust and anger. 


it thus "feeds and 


iters the passions Instead of drying them up”; and so 

5 

lets them rule rather than be controlled. Therefore he concludes that 


"hymns to the gods and praises of famous men are the only poetry which 

6 

ought to be admitted into our state", and that ’toothing pleases him more 


than the rejection of imitative poetry from the state," 

In formulating the evil influences of poetry,amd in recognising 
the ennobling and refining influences of music,Plato asslgnseCto poetry in 
her true form a moral function,and thus he oame to be the accepted champion 
of this theory throughout the Renaissance, 

Aristotle, however,with his analytic mind,recognised the confusion of 
form and matter. He freed, poetry from the limitations of metre by declar¬ 


ing the essential difference between prose and verse to exist not in form, 

8 

but in content and method of Imitation, for a poet is a "maker of plots 


rather than of verses," He defines poetry rather as an artistic creation 


based upon imitation of "things as they were or are, things as they 

9 

are said or thought to be,or things as they ou$it to be." He con¬ 


trasts history and poetry, stating that while the former records fact. 


lum:(Jew ett. I, ^575*-^) 5 Bep.,Bk.X # ^(&05j:^ou>at-,OL,3 2 .oJ 


2 

C^jygk,x,V^97j:> 


6 
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2ZC,Ibid. ,SkjX^59^;£wvdi .j 
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[oxgiasXwjfio^ettjX B, Poitigs (Butoher) 0,l,p,9 
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the latter Imitates what le possible according to the law of probabil¬ 
ity or necessity, and hs oonoludesi "Poetry, therefore, is a more phil- 
oeophic&l and a higher thing than historys for poetry tends to ezpress 
the universal, history the particular. ” 

Plato has asserted that poetry nourishes the emotions rather 

than the reasons Aristotle cleverly counters, and answers hie mas- 

2 

ter's objection with the principle of Catharsis. The emotions pity 
and fear exist in the human soul; by their exercise-as- aroused by imi¬ 
tation, they are eradicated and growthjprevented. 

The great oritio's view of the ultimate function of poetry is 
less definitely stated. He introduces the aesthetic element by impli¬ 
cation, but does not divorce it from didactic intention. He says 
that poetry has "sprung from two causes, each of them lying deep in 
our nature." The first is the instinct of imitation, througi which 
we learn. The aot of imitation and the object imitated afford equal¬ 
ly universal delight. "The cause of this again is that to learn gives 
the liveliest pleasure, not only to philosophers but to men in general. 
In a discussion of tragedy he lays down oertaln rules that it "may pro¬ 
duce the pleasure proper to it"; again he states "the wonderful is 
5 

pleasing”, but his strongest pronouncement is that tragedy must not 

be expeoted to produce "any and every kind of pleasure, but only that 

which la proper to it. And since the pleasure which the poet should 

afford is that whloh oomes from pity and fear through imitation, it 

6 

is evident that this quality must be impressed upon the incidents.” 


1 /f/L.'by v 

T^rietji oetlssff . Butchert) 
Cfr IX. : p.35.- v 

* Bk- 

Ibid.,7TI, 2, p.23. 

3 

Ibid., Bk. JV, 2, p.16. 


glbid.f XZI11 * 

Ibid. , A B3C.XXIT, 10, P.97. ;VI f 19.p. 29 
Ibid. f*XT7, 3, p. 49. 
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Elsewhere h# alludes to the pleasure produced by poetry, but his di- 
reot criticism of poets implies a fall oognlssnoe of the didaotio pur¬ 
pose held by the earlier Greeks. 

Henoe it mast be concluded that in an aesthetlo recognition of 
a hedonistic motire, Aristotle by no means abandoned the ethlo prin¬ 
ciple urged by Plato; but both in his advance and conservatism he estab¬ 
lished a critical norm which has stood the test of time; for even the 
purest aestheticism of modern times oannot be entirely separated from 
an ethic intent. 

The respective emphasis laid by Aristotle and Plato upon the 
two theories of the function of poetry formed the basis of all discus¬ 
sion in the Benaissanoe, Chile critical bias veered from one to the oth¬ 
er, with the man, the age, and the nation. 

Horace, the genial satirist and fit exponent of Boman temper, re¬ 
duces theory to praotloal preoept. Poets desire either to profit or 

delight, or else to do both at onoe; then let preoepts be brief that 

a 

they may be remembered. The elders will oendemn a lack of wisdom, 

the young will damn the dull; then let the poet mingle the useful with 

S 

the sweet if he would equally please and instruct the reader. Hedl- 

oorlty in verso is the one unpardonable -e4»t then let not poetry, 

which was born and oreated to delight the mind, depart ever so little 

from her height, lest she fall into the lowest depth. ^ However, he 

assigns to poetry the conventlonal nythologio office of priestess, 

m 5ft 

law-giver, and teaoher, and adds two new functions; the one is to 


— Arist. > ■ Poetics. / Butcher 1 Xv, i. "Hor should he negleot those 
appeals to the senses, whloh, though not among the essentials, are 
the oonoomitants of poetry." 


■ Horaeor Are Poetloa : 11.90-36. 
0 

, t 341-044. 

lb.. ll.S77-.fl. 


^Ib., 11.391-099. 

It* • 1.404. Qjgj t j zec j by Google 
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seek the smllee of kings, the other to win fame. 

Trlsslno's work le too nearly & paraphrase of Aristotle to de- 
iDe.ytd* consideration, but he keeps his eyes fixed dlstlnotly upon the 
ethlo emphasis of Aristotle's theory. He says poets prefer to write 
of matters impossible yet probable, rather than matters possible yet 
improbable; they do this to leave either an exoellent Idea or example 

for men to follow, just as for the same reason they picture men better 

3 

than they are. He oondearns the useless Introduction of base examples, 
although It Is possible to treat of base customs in such a way as to 

9 

teaoh men virtue. He gives emphasis to his view by a referenoe to 

U&o (auA. 

the work of Dionysius of Halicarnassusthe philosophic character is 
that whloh "Invites men to virtue and leads them from vice, a thing 
which should be the Intention of all good poets." Again, he tells us 
the oharaoters of Homer Inspire to virtue, and quotes Plato as saying 


the poetry of the enoients through Its oharaoters gives Instruction 

5 

for life. 


6 


Danlello follows Horace In his theory of delightful instruction, 
lituslo, another pupil of Horace, displays nevertheless a great ad¬ 
vance in aesthetlo sense, and while he retains the theory of instruc¬ 
tion, he emphasises pleasure. He bidet 

"Lasola'l uero a 1'historic, & ne tuol uersl 

Sotto 1 aond prluatl a l'unluerso . , 

% 

Uostra ohe fare, & ohe non far si debbla*" 


Horaoet Are Poetics, 11.4G4-6. 


2 


^ La Poetlca t Div.IT,p,118, 


Xbjd.1.400, 548-346* 

^De la P o etics , Div. JTI, p^LEl. 

Ibid*,, Pl y. V I. Daniellot Arte Poetics, p.lD. 

^Dcll' Arte Poetics , Bk.II.re81-2. 
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Bat he tails as the ancients sought pleasing features: 

"———-—-non gia ohe la dottriaa 

./ 

Manoasse in loro: ansi la lor dottriaa 
Bra seyulr quel piu a l'ooohlo aggrade. 

Boa eltramente aoi ooa oofe elitte 


Douram porger dlletto a 1*altrod meat!. 


and that 


"Opra di buon poeta e v sotto 1 seas! 
looar le oose, ohe porgaa dlletto 
- ^ ohl preadera la nano 11 suo poems. ” 

Bembo leans strongly to the aesthetlo la every phase of art, but he 

says poetry uas invented by men taught by nature, and Its purpose 

was by stories, under the veil of whloh truth was hidden, to teach 
2 

the Ignorant. 

Oartelretro openly avows: "la poesla aiovesse, solamente dilet- 

tare, e non giovare"—; and that whatever moral teaching there was 

should prooeed rather from without and from the acuteness of the read- 

3 

er, than from within the poetry and of the intention of the poet. 

Soallger dwells at length upon the funotion of poetry. He says, 
at first the orator sought only to move, and persuaded without learn¬ 
ing; the poet sodght only to|CLease and while away the hours of lei¬ 
sure; later eaph borrowed from the other what he looked. Then poe¬ 
try added numbers, and next plots for example, and wisdom for teaoh- 
5 

lag. He quotes Horace: "fame tullt punotum qui mlsoult vtlle dulel," 
and oonoludes, "vt lota Poeseos vis duobus oapitibus absoluatur, do- 
eendo & deleotando”, and that the poet who would execute a work near 


1 

Dell* Arte Poetioa, Bk.II,p.80. 

2 - 

Prose Soelte: Qh > f Aaolanl. pp. 32-20. 
3 

Opere Yarle Orltlohe, p.81. 


4 

Postleevf , 



"Apposites f^__beIlls pro ex- 

emplo eententlie pro prae- 
oeptione." 
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to tlio truth, 0008 is toot with hemself, and seasoned with variety 
must observe both these priooiples. 

He develops the didaotio fnnotion more widely, and finds a phil¬ 
osophic point of reoonoiliation with pleasure. The poet not only in¬ 
terprets what is, but,indeed,what is not as if it wore, and repre¬ 
sents in what way it oould or ought to be. However, the whole pur¬ 
pose does not lie in imitation, for this is only a means to an ultimate 

2 

end "qui oat dooendi oum dileotione. ” Poetry is the most excellent 
of the arts beoause it embraces in itself all the others. They rep¬ 
resent things as they are, as a speaking picture, "at poets & natu- 
ram alteram, & fortunes plurlmas attain: ao donum ease ipso periods 
ao Deum alt arum effioit," And sinoe poetry does not, as the other 
arts, represent, but rather oreates things which are more beautiful, 

-his* name of poet, or maker, seems rightly granted "non a v oonsensu 

3 

(commune) hominum, sad~eed» a"naturae providentia," To this inven- 

4 5 

tion, poetry adds philosophy, strategy, and politics, and whatever 

the orator discourses in the forum "de vita vitiis, virtutlbus-- 

Quae omnia eodem animo traotat Philosophus et Posts: uterque vel ex 

6 

sua vel alterius persona", and the best poet is he who "oivds oonmone- 

7 

faoere soiat, ut fiant meliores. • But since truth is the equation of 


Soaliger: Poeti*—-? J&h.III, \25, p.113. 

^Il£_d.,-Beeli X^p.l. 

^Ibid.. TSth.1. fc^l, p.3. 

l t VL2: "Imperatorem cons ilia—-- quae Graeoi 
dominant." ' ^ 

6 M | 

\2: Poesim verojesse polities partem quae pub legis la tore 
quamquam alia raoie atque colors, oontinetur: Bam quae ttissa sunt in 
legibua, quae sunt spud oonoionatorem, moderatoremque popull suastones: 
has poet loss opera oerta atque, separata, oomparabuntur quibusdam smo- 
_pnitatibus ad institutionem oiuitatis," 

ibid., 'lath.i, \i, p.3. ibid., v isiKi,D^e^Google 
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1 

•peech with fact, and there la a certain form of daalrad action which 
philosophers call right reason, the question la "Wold igitur poet a do- 

<y*ik*xJUj 

oat?" Does hi|nseqftly arouse a mental interest, or does he through this 
mental Interest lnolte to aotion? Aristotle has said that "the poem 
may be compared to that regulation of the state whioh leads us to hap¬ 
piness ; but happiness is not other than perfeot aotion: therefore the 
poem does hot lead only to a following of manners or an attitude of 

if 

mind, but to aotion Itself. Scaliger concludes: "Dooet affeotus poeta 

per aotlones: rt bon os empleotemur at quo imiteuvur ad agendum: malos 

aspernemur ob abetinendum. Est pgitur aotlo dooendi modus: affeotus, 

quern doe amor ad agendum, guars erlt aotlo quasi exemplar, aut instru- 

mentum in fabula: affeotus yero N finis. At in oiue aotlo erit finds, 

£ 

affeotus Writ edit forma, ” 

Soaliger* s defense of the moral function of poetry la sound and 
analytic, Min turn o'e is enthusiastic. He le the panegyrist of dldaotlo 
poetry. To the dlYlne and gifted nature whioh oharaoterlses the poet 

must be added an. almost universal knowledge, that he may teaoh and In- 

3 

olte his hearers rather then delimit them or win fame for himself. 

Poetry is the most powerful agent "-—quo pueros ad omnem disol- 
plinum pose is lnformare; uiros ad uirtutes omnee hortari, sen lores in 
optimo statu retinere, aut^repuerasoere lnoaeperint, ad prist inam 

firmdtatem reuooere, populum mira oua uoluptate ezudlre, ao rapere 

A ft 

quo uells, undo llboat ad duo ere." for how may boys be more easily in¬ 
cited to learn, men be more lntereeted, or the elders more strongly a- 

roueefi than by stories? — "lam uero quid eat quod uberius obleotet, 

* 4 

quod potlus moneat, quam dootttm & slogans sane oarmen? There le no¬ 
thing sweeter, more grave, more ardent, more moderate, nor yet more 


1 

t 


ib a 


P-2* 

^.3, PP. 347-48. 


3 

Do P oeta , Bk<i, p,Ar. 
Ibi^ Bk,I, pp.8-9. 
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1 

sublime. Poetry embraces and Imparts all the knowledge of philosophy, 

Solanoe t state, and religion, and the poet knows these by right of his 
2 

divine nature. It Is the funotlon of the poet to plaoe before the eyes 

the form of the soul Just as Vergil has plaoed before us the pious and 

magnanimous Aeneas, as an example of justioe and oourage, a thing he 

5 

oould newer hare done if the Image had not existed In his own soul. 

LUnturno regards poetry as an ooean of all discipline. Into which all 

things may pass and thenoe be drawn again, and moreover, all the beauty 

and art of poesy should be neglected rather than the quality of preemi- 

nenoe In learning and divinity, by which it reaches to the gods, and 

5 

through which God Is Interpreted by poets. 

The views of orltios oould be multiplied Indefinitely, end little 
variety found. Soaliger and Llinturao have been eited at length as two 
of the most authoritative orltios of the Renaissance. It la more than 


probable that their works were as familiar to Spenser as they were to 
Sidney, In whoee 7 ^ ? their influenoe is evident. 

The Trench orltios are too much ooneerned with pr&otloal details 
to oare much for abstract questions of poesy. Du Bellay calls up sons 


memories of Hintumo In his ideal poet, whom he endows with excellent 


V 7 


f \ 


r. 

r •*-' *. o 


It P.l». 

'lbi^Bk.1* P.18I Bk.2, p.87. 




r , ; V- i/ Bk, I, p.25. 

V ^ lb., Bk. I, p.19, "Quam ob rem meo quldem anlmo Poetloa fat Ooa- 
'■ f anus omnium dlsolplinarum, quo lUae omnes sio confluent, ut Lnde 
y ortum habuerust, atque ut aurea ills rerum catena, quad eat spud Homerum, 
. ad eosll uertloem alligata unde oonnexa pandit, eodem retorquetur, ita 
Ingenuae via artea eerie & oontlnuatlone quadam aptas sunt & oonlunotae. 
In tandem hano vim prlmarUm ease o oust runt, ex qua lllae erant deduotaa. 
5 * 

lb. Be. I, p, 62. At non eadem oarmlnla malsstste, non eddem xxumer- 
orum pedumqus mode rat lone, non eadem sententiarum graultate, non liadam 
lumlnlbua uezborum, non eddem rerum uar5 etate, non eadem operla denlaue 
totlus pulohrltudlne. ut pratetantlse euia In omni doctrine dlulnltate- 
gus, 111am pr&etermlttamus, qua Deos attlnglt, Beus qua poetarum effioi- 
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natural ability, and instructs in all the arte and Balances, in mathe- 

■sties. In the Greek end Latin authors, and in the affairs of life. 

However, he enjoins upon him no duties save to hare a oare for his 

1 

native language. - 

S lbelet A tells us, "Tons lea arts sont taut conjoins sveo caste di¬ 
vine perfection qua noun appelona Virtu,—" and that dose to divinity 
la "la felicity de oongnoiatre les ohosea, at la perfection de lea bien 
fairs." All this implies some moral element, hut urges no didactic funo- 
tlon, Bonsard gib? Aa£ep further, ah^ defines early poetry as an alle¬ 
goric theology devised by Bumolpus, Acropiua, Llvius, Orpheus, Homer and 
Hesiod to make truth acoeptahle to men. He, however, calls poets rather 

human than divine, because their work savors rather "d f artifice at la- 

3 

hour qua de divinity. ” He also requires of thorn much practical know¬ 
ledge of the sciences and profeaaions, that they be just in their pre¬ 
sentations. But hie ideal poet is one whose conceptions are super¬ 
human and divine, "grandes, belles, at non trainante a^terra", for 
"les Knees ne veulent loger en une ame si alls a'eat bonne, sainote, et 
TirtMM#," 

In strong oontrast to th* A indlfference^to the moral function of 
poesy stands tfce didaotio oonoept of the English. As a background for 


3Spenser'a literary oonsolouaneea, we have Alfred's earnest desire to 

(q f 

provide instruction for his people. Aelfrlo's metrical Homilies , the 


1 

La P sffens e et Ill ustration. C.V, p.U9. 

£ ~ ' 

Slbelet: Art Poetlque fr ancoys , p.7. 

3 

Abrege de 1'Art Poetlque, p.318. 

4.-~ ~ - - 


Pref* Franoiade , pp.19 and £1, 
Abrdge' —. p.318. 
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Lives of the Salnqt, Ed. by Skeat 
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Soe Preface to Cura Pastoralis 


E.K.I.S..V.114. 
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row* Mgs»aa» the Omnium, the Debate of the Body and the Soul , the Oan- 
tlaaa 4a Creations. tha Cursor Knndi. the Pearl. Patleapa . ana Clenensee . 
She spirit whioh produced and fad upon the jreat oyolea of Morality Plays 
Is no naan element In national consciousness, Gower, IyAgate uid Hawes 
were fitting predecessors^ 1 Thera are soattarad lines in tha metrical ro¬ 
mances whioh warn tha reader to take head by example, but for openly a- 
▼owad purposes of moral instruction, ^ muht lo^k fix^gt if the prefaces 
of Caxton^ Bo publication, whether of philosophy, history, or romance 
sent forth into tha world unless accompanied by an earnest word from^the 

printer to the reader that ha seek in these pages good for his soul, 

£ 3 

guidance for his life, and incitement by example to notion* Ee makes Chau¬ 
cer's poems conform to the conventional moral purpose, and hopes that he 
and his readers "may fo take and underftode the good and vertuoua tales 
that it may fo prouffyte unto the helthe of our Xowles that after thys 

Ihort and tranfitorie lyf, we may oome to euerlaftyng lyf in heuen." Ee 

4 

even applies tha same rule to the romance of Blanohardvn and Eglantine 
(1489), Where he says tha noble exaiqple of oouraga for "yong gentylman" 
and falthfulnaas for "yonge ladyes" may be aa good "as it is to occupye 
theym and study ouer mocha in bokea of contemplaoion." 

IrVuLL&i.. 

Thomas Berthelet^gathers all the accepted motives for writing 1 
into tha dedioatlon Whioh aocompnnies hia edition of Gower's Confes- 
i^o (1532): "Thera Is to my dome/ no man/ but that ha may bl 


DsConsolatlone Phllosonhlae t Flugelt lauanglisohea Lesebuoh, 
T. I.30£-4i The (ioljjan Legend . Temple Classies, V, I j Cat on (146& 
Harvard Classios, Y.39. 


3 

Re 

of Boloyne 


Game and Playc of the Chesse (1474),Ed. E. A. Axon,pp 4-5. 


tsouve ll of the hist oryeg of Troyc_(1474) Epilogue; Godcffroy 
»e, E.E.T. S, ,7^ 64,pp.l-5j Horto d 1 Arthur, E. E.T.S. " 


lyf of Charles the Grete (1485) E.E.T, 8, ,Y.36. 
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reding of this w&rke get right great knowledge/ aa wel for the under* 

ffcandyng of many & diners autors/ whole reions/ layenges/ & hyftoriea 

are traalisted into this warke, as for the plenty of snglyffh wordes 

and vulgars, belyde the furtherance of the lyfe to vertue," 

1 2 
Erasmus In his Praise of Folly , -ir Thos, Elyot In the Gouenour. 

3 7* 

a work of Imagination, Skelton in '.Yare the Hank , all avow a didactic 
Intention in their work. 

The defense of poetry on the part of learned eooleslaetlos appear* 

0 wO 

ed early in England, Hiohard de Buxy A writes, "The nissile# of all sorts 
which lovers of naked truth only, oast at poets may he warded off hy a two¬ 
fold shield; beoause either a graceful turn of language is to be learned, 

O'*-' 

where the subject is impure, or natural, or historical,^ truth may be 
traced share feigned but honest sentiments are treated of under the elo¬ 
quence of typical fiction," He makes the usual plea that poetxy adds 
charm to study,and quotas Eoraoe as authority. He oltes Cassiodorus to 
the effect that those things are not to be thought small without whloh the 
greater cannot exist, and quotes Bede through Grattan; "Somo read seoular 
literature for pleasure, being delighted with the fictions of poets and 
the ornament of their words; but others study them for erudition,that by 
reading the errors of the Gentiles they may deteat them,end that they may 

devoutly carry off what they find in then useful for the service of sa- 

4 

ored erudition; such as these study secular literature laudably." 


1 

Preface to The Praise of Folly (1509): His purpose is r to teach 
and admonish." 

2 

Proheme to The Gouernour: He most use his talent "to the igorease 
^ of Tirtue",and is'Xtoiently Jeered to£fette fourth ferae part of ny ftudle, 
trultynge therby tacquite me of my duetto to god,your hy^hness (Henry 
VIIII and this my oontray." 

/ 3 

Prologue Skeltonidis Laureati of V/are the Bank : 

This worke deuysed is *-nd specially to oontroule 

Por such as do anys Such as have oure of souls.*'/ 

4 

D*Aun«erville.Richard (de Bury) PhilobibIon (Tr.InKlia.Albany. 
1869), C.XIII, p.161 sq. -” 
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The dedication of text-books also voioed the high moral purpose 
of all literature, and In them too Is to be noted the recognition on 
the part of students of the backwardness of England in matters of 
learning, sad an earnest purpose to oorreot suoh a state. 

This early evidenoe has been dwelt upon at some length both to 
establish Spenser's literary inheritanoe and to demonstrate the univer¬ 
sality of the oonoeptlon of the moral function of literature. It was 
not a mere obsession of orltlos, but a functional element, accepted 
both by authors and public, 

Thomas Wilson's Arte of Hhetorlaue (1553) marks the beginning 
of formal orltlolsm in England. He makes a dear statement of the dl- 
daotio funetlon of poets, and of the persuasive power of their tales. 

Be attributes a universal allegoric significance to poetry and mytholo¬ 
gy, and cites Plutarch and Basllius Hague as authority for his moral in 
terpretatlon of Homer. All poets, according to him, are wlBe men who 
seek the redress of human misery, but they veil their teachings under 
allegory, either through fear of those they rebuke, or else that only 
a chosen few may understand/ The latter reason oarrles a biblical echo 

Ascham also t attributes an allegorical significance and direct 

8 v 

moral teaohlng to Homer, but avoids any specific theory of the funo 

e 

tlon of poetry. This can only be gathered inversely through his severe 

3 4 

oondemnatlon of the "merye tales of Italia" and the romances. And 


3 


Book IH, p.195-6, 

E> 

The SohOP ‘»"»« , fcfY (1570) pp.76,78-79, 
"ibid., p.93-84. 


Of. Dante, who makes confess the fall from virtue came 

through reading Lancelot, . £. v, vl Sx 7 
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1 

Uhile he gives a secondary oonmendation to the olaealo poets, he oon- 

dome the natter of Plautus and Terence as being "such as In London 

commonly oone(s) to the hearing of the masters of Bridewell," and 

as "base stuff for that scholar that should become herafter either 

a good minister in religion, or a oiTil gentleman in service of his 

2 

prinoe and country." His interest in poetry is aoademlo, and centres 

in two points, the use of olassio metre instead of rhyme, and in the 

development of the vernacular as a flexible medium of literary expres- 

5 

Sion. Toward poetry as a whole, his attitude is antagonistic, and 
he incidentally quo’jM Plato and Galen as saying "much music marreth 
ora's manners." His general conclusion is that poetry promotes evil 
rather than good; hence his constructive view would be that poetry 
should exercise a moral ftinotion. 

Somewhat broader in view, but close in thought to Asohaa was 
his great contemporary the Spanish Vlves, who from his long residence 
and his influence in England may be rightly classed among her scholars. 
Tires brings to the task of oritloism a far keener peroeptlon end just- 
er appreciation than most of the writers of his day. His lnoisive com¬ 
ments on poetry rad authors reveal a most discriminating taste. Like 
Asoham, he formulates no theory of what poetry should be, but his oaus- 
tlo strictures on what it is not reveal his position. The harmony, the 
sublime and brilliant language, the great and lofty spirit of poetry, he 
oommends; but these oharms are accompanied by fatal faults. He condemns 
with Puritan harshness the disgraceful subjeots which corrupt the morals 
end commend vice. He urges the expurgation of the poets, and advises 

1 3 

Ibid., P.1B0. Ibid., p.180. 

e 4 

Ibid., pp.168-169, Ibid., P.120. 
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that they be read together with,f"as a kind of antidote,")Plutarch'a 
do Postarum Loot lone and Basil's de~~Legendla EthnlolsT ^ 


Aaoham and VIres are scholars whose interests lie not In the 
fields of fancy, but In graver subjects, As educators and as follow* 
era of Plato, they are keenly alive to the dangers of poetry, and be* 
come biased partisans In what t designates as a "long and va- 

ried dispute,” lacking creative Interest, their criticism has no con¬ 
structive element, yet both are men of too grave worth and reputation 
for their views on so fundamental a problem as the moral functiojupf 
poetry, to be without influenoe. 

In strong contrast with the two last named orltios stands Erasmus, 
another guest scholar of England, The facile, worldly eoolesiastlo en¬ 
joys the classics, little hampered by moral scruples, and he makes a 
swift, smooth thrust at the revllers of poesy;— it Is not with the 
weapons of argument, but with those of jealousy and abuse, that the bat¬ 
tle Is fought when any contest arises about Poetry, If they could adapt 
their ears to reason, nothing oculd be easier than to oonvlnoe them. 

They condemn the impurity of matter whloh accompanies the beauty of 
language. Well, we unite in condemning it. They blame an excessive 
devotion to poetie studies,———If they fairly looked at tha epistles 
of Jerome, they would understand that dullness is not sanctity, nor si- 
eganoe of language impiety, Erasmus nevertheless ao far oonforms to 

convention as to defend aatira through its purpose to instruct and fUfc.~ 
4 5 

form} panegyric as an example of perfection and an image of virtue, 

6 

and tha value of Taranoe in education. 


Vivas: On Education: Poster -vatson. pp. 127,145-46. 

2 - 5 

Ibid,, p.156. Ibid,, V.l, pp.365-9, 

3 6 

Epistles: Ed.Jfiohols, C.1795, p.406. Ibid,, Y.l,p,157. 

4 -- 


Ibid., V.2,pp.l-4. 
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With, the crowd of toolkits uho tilt lanoe In hand for the defence 
of fair poesy, there ic no doubt of her supreme virtue. George Gas- 
oolgne is oonoemed chiefly with the mechanical etructuro of verse, but 
he bids let your poeme be such as may both delight and draw attent¬ 
ion readyng, and therewithal may delluer such matter as be worth the 
marking." Whetstone olalms for j^fi^in unequivocal terms^ moral instruc¬ 
tion through the exanple of the good and warning of the evil, and makes 

X 

a dear statement of poetlo justice. Gosson's The School of Abuse. 
based upon moral rather than literary premises, was a challenge to the 
Elizabethan litterateurs. The promptness with whloh the challenge was 
taken up shows how completely the moral function of poetry had become 
incorporated as a literary principle. Lodge speaks first. 
jot invective, hie Defense sums up the conventional arguments; poetry 

A 

is not literal but allegoric, and hides wisdom under a veil; oomedy le 
a protest against soolal evils; the study of poetry makes learning de¬ 
lightful and sharpens memory and reason; the great Tally defended poe- 
3 

try; kings, warriors and statesmen have honored poets; poets were the 
first philosophers and teaohers; David, Xsalas, Job, and Solomon were 
poets; the Churoh fathers were poets; Loot ant ins has compared the hid¬ 
den meaning of the scriptures to the lessons of poetxy; last, poetry 
is of divine origin. The pith of his 7^^e argument is the moral funo- 
tlon of poetry, with no bint of aesthetio pleasure. 


1 

Certayn Botes of Instruct ion (1575): Smith's Sllz.Crlt.Ess.,V.l,p.S3- 

Ibid.,T.l,p.58 sq. The De dicati on to Promos and Cas sandr a (1578). 

3 u 

The much quoted Pro Archla t Base stadia adolescent^ slant,eeneo- 
tutum obleotant, eecundas res omant, aduerels perfogium so solatium 
praebent, delectant domi, non irroediunt foris,pernoctant nobiaoum.pere- 
grinantur, rue tioantur." 

4 


Loto s's Defense of Poetry . 1579. 
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Richard Stenyhuret centres his attention upon the ®pie. The 
n chiefe prayse of a writer oonsieteth in the entorlooing of pleasure 
Sjrfch profit." The first will afford the shallow reader a smooth tale, 
the ssoond goodly fruit to the "diuining searcher," 

s 'Cstonyhurst, Earington and Chapman may "be grouped together as trans¬ 
lators 

Harlngton oonfesses that from a Christian standpoint, poetry, phi¬ 
losophy, and all things are vain in comparison to the soul’s salvation, 
but, A "we Hue with men & not with saints”, ££!.—"what better and more 
meets studio is there then Poetrie?" He commends tbs " sweet stateli¬ 
ness of Heroloall Toesie" that lifts the mind to the precepts of phi- 
losophy and even divinity, A oites Ilutarch’s praise of Eomer for this 
same reason, and Tasso’s.conception of poetry as a sugared medicine for 


the ill.^ 

(He assigns allegory as the pith and marrow of poetry, and extends 

WVt5^oU 


It to mythology. Verse is easy to learn and remember, and, last. It 

5 

is pleasure and sweetness to the car. He conoludes that if comedy is 
proved to better the beholders, "without all doubt all other sortss of 
Poetrie may bring their profit as they do bring delight, and if all"— 
then chief is the "Heroloall.” 

The three prefaces of Chapman to his two translations of Homer 
display both dignity and reserve. He quotes Spondasus in the al¬ 
legorical interpretation of Achillas Shield , and says: "Homer that hath 
his ohiefe holinesse of estimation for matter and instruction, would 
scorn© to have his supreame worthinesse glosing in his oourtshlppe and. 


2 

3 : 

4 


Dedication to the Translation of the Aeneld (1582), 

A Brief Apology for Poetry (1591),p # 198^ifeLt,Hssays^V.II, 
Ibid., pp.198 sq. 
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t» CKajx^ 

prlulledge of tongue." IhmMiM th» mirror for all duties. 

Three orltloo have boon reserved for the conclusion of this euxnna- 
ry because of tho more comp la to on a formal nataro of their work. 

George Puttenhsm has loft the moat elaborate English troatloo 
of tho ago. Hla orltloal rulings follow the prescriptive method of Soal- 
iger, and have a praotloal end in view. Ae regards the subject and 
function of poetry, he expresses conventional views, which he 

tempers with some freedom. The true function of poetry, he says, is UvJXi^ 
the glory of God, the fame of princes, the praise of virtue, reproval 
of vlee, ted instruction of moral doctrines, but, since It is also & sol¬ 
ace and a recreation, "merry matters" may be allowed. 

Webbs (1586) Is of especial Interest through his knowledge of and 

2 

admiration for Spenser. His whole theory, set forth In much space. Is 

3 

doctrine with delight. Eo anticipates Spenser In his Interpretation 

4 

of the purpose of Homer ted Vergil. He gives a practical exposition 


1 

The Arte of SnglishePoesie (1589); C.IX and C.£. The subject of 
poesy "to myne intent is what soeuer wittie and delicate conceit of man 
meet or worthy to be put In written verse, for any necessary use of the 
present time, or good Instruction of the posterltie. But the chief and 
prlnoip&ll la the laud, honour and glory of the immortall gods (X speaks 
now In phrass of the Gentiles); seoondly, the worthy gests of noble 
princes, the msmorlall and registry of all great fortunes, the praise of 
vertue and reproof of vloe. The instruction of morall doctrines, the . 
reueallng of, solenoes naturell & other profitable Arte, the redresae of 
bolstrous and sturdle courages by persuasion, the consolation and repose 
of temperate myndes; finally, the common solaoe of mankind In all his 
treenails and oares of this traneitorle life: and in this last sort, be¬ 
ing vsed for recreation onely, may allowably bears matter not alwayee of 
the grauest or of any great oommoditie or profit, but rather In some 
sort vaine, dissolute, or wanton, so It be not vexy scandalous A of e- 
vill example," 

£ 

A Discourse o f Rnglish e P oetrle (1586) pp.£32,£45-6-7. 

3 ' " 

Ibid., p,£34. "—the right vse of Poetry is: tfiich Indeedo is to 
mingle profits with pleasure, and eo to delight the reader with the pleas¬ 
antness of his Arte,as in the moan time his mind may be well instructed 
with knowledge and wisdoms." 

... 4 . 

3*w<t,p # 234, A Iliad)l teaches "a Prinoe shall le&rne not only courage and 
vallantnesse, but discretion also end pollioe to encounter with his en- 

•BASS." Iru . 2,5^." Vi' cU^ tixA- |-\«.r 9«n t>j CLs^vuto^. A*- •toc.fy+e.aa «-Wv -fcK*. i ra^ouy- 
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of allegory, end cites the teaching of the Jhiglish poets in irum, a-"kV 
tributing even to Chaucer the moral purpose of rebuke to folly under 
hie pleasant style. He ooncludeo; "this is the very grounds of right 
postrle, to giue profitable oouneaile, yet so ae it must he mingled 
with delight." 

Sidney, the pretnc chevalier of his age, comes last In this summary 
for two reasons; first, because of his association with Spenser; second, 
because his essay is not an Art of Poetry in the technically prescrip¬ 
tive sense, but a broader discussion of the philosophy of poetlo art, 
which in itself summarises the theory of the age. 

In simple statement, ho declares poetry to be an art of imitation, 

—-a speaking picture with this end, to teach and delight. But his no¬ 
ble conception of the method of teaching and the end of delight lifts 
him above other English oritios. The question of influence 

Sui'<v>\ec.. S.jvaw'S 1 4V- must probably 

L^-S ' their common knowledge of Plato, Ar¬ 

istotle, Panto, and later Italian critics. Both regard the spirit of 
poetry as a philosophy, which loads by the paths of learning to virtu¬ 
ous action and ultimate happiness. Sidney's narrower yet clearer mind 
with incisive swiftness, reached at once the aesthetic conclusion of high 
thought and noble action, and dwelt upon this delight. Spenser's mind, 
turgid in its vd$t comprehensiveness, dwelt upon the fteans by which this 
end was to be attained, and reached it through a slow process of moral 

development. Henoe, in Sidney, stress is thrown upon the end, delict; 

1 

end in Spenser upon the means, moral instruction. Sidney voices the 
theory, Spenser puts it into effeot. The important point, lies neither 

^ * A 

Defens e of Poesy, (Ed. Cookjp.9, 

2* Yeue of the Present st ate of Ireland; pp. 116-120. (for eon- 
tlxmatlon of not* Bee p # 59x, * 
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A diroot expression of Spenser's Tie vs of the true of floe of 
a post Is to he found in his orltlolem of the Irish hards, Thors are 


also fear, sines by their eaustlo wit they oan ruin a nan's reputa- 
tlon, and canso either his folly or Infamy to oome to the ears of all 
nan, Sadox.ua asks why these are blamed, for he has always understood 
that poets in all ages had been held in high respect not only for 
their "sweets lnvenoons" and "vyttle layes , but beoaose they were 
"vied to Xstt forth the praises of the good and vertuoua, and to beate 
downs and disgrace the bad and Tioyous, Soe that narny brave youngs 
nlndes have oftentymea, through the hearings the prayles and famous 
Sul ogles Of wort hie non longs and reported unto them, benn ftirred up 
to effects the like oommendaoons and Xoe strive unto the like de- 


1 ertes," As the Lacedemonians were more aroused by the songs of Tyr- 
tacos than the exhortations of their captains, Irenlus repliest "It 
is most true that suoh Poettes as in theirs wrytlnge doe labor to 
better the Hannsrs of men, and through the iweeto bayte of thelre 
numbers to iteale into the youngs Xplrlttes a delire of honor and 
vertue, aro worthy to be had In greate relpeote." But these Irish 
bards, he says, so far from Instructing young men In "Morrell disci¬ 
pline” , need to be disciplined themselves, "for they Xeldome ule to 
dhole unto themlelves the dolnges of good men, for the on ament es of 
their poems", but they set up the most lawless, vlolous and rebellious 
as an example to young men. And, he adds, "these evlll thinges beings 
debkt and Xuboned with the gay attyre of goodlle wordes, may ealllle 
deceave and carry sways the affeooon of a youngs snrnde, that Is not 
well stayed, but dellroua by lome bolde adventure to make profe of 
hlmlelfo," He admits, however, that some of the poems "Xsvorsd of 
Xweete wltt and goodly Invenoon, but Iklllod not of the goodly orna- 
montos of Pootrlo: yet were they Iprlnokled with lome pretty# flowers 
of thei» owne naturall devils, which gave good graoe and oomlines un¬ 
to them, the whioh yt Is greate pittye to lee lee good an ornament 
abuled. to the graelngo of wlekednos and vloo, whioh woulde with good 
ulage lerre to bewtlfle and ad one vertue." 
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oi H\* uiew tfpVK-a. tw»^> 

In^praeise contact nor divergence,^ but in the oommon Interest In crit- 
ioism, in the search for truth, and in tho 0tt.fcccTW*of theory, 

33ie lon^ citation of authority v;?iich intervenes between the jdlso-fet.-. 
!"*»Tof this problem and its solution, is a wearisome digression, Tet 
in no other ?/ay can a problem which engaged the interest of the liter* 
axy world for conturies, and formed a cruse in the critioiem of the Ren&ia 
eanoe, be adequately presented. Only through the weightof concurrent 
evidence, only through the universality of its acceptance oan it he 
realised today that tho moral function of imaginative literature had 
oome to he in the Renaissance a sine uxa non . 

FV»<|*the foregoing summary, it is evident that from the earliest 
times there existed a double conception of the function of literature, 
the one aesthetic, the other ethic. Among the well-balanced Greeks, 
these functions were held in proper proportion by their strong ethic 
sense and equally strong aesthetic love of form and beauty. In theory, 
the moral function received more emphasis; in praotioe the aesthetic was 
more carefully cultivated, and became dominant among the Alexandrians 
and the Romana, With the decadenoe of Latin culture and the rise of the 
Christian religion and consequent distrust of pagan literature, the nor* 
al function once more beoomo prominent, She Christian writers sought to 
provide en antidote for heathen literature in saints’ lives and moral 
romances. Christian scholars defended their love for the classics by 
attributing to them a veil of allegory; thus literature, old and new, 
became moralised. The mystic nature of the new religion, and the ex* 
ample of the Sew Testament likewise eno our aged allegory, since the 
learning which supplied the llteraxy standard and source of moral in¬ 
struct ion were one, the moral funotion of literature became firmly im¬ 
bedded in orltioal theory. And when, in the Renaissance, criticism 
roee to the dignity of a literary genre, with a funotion as definite 
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and distinct os that of history, philosophy and romance, it held as 
a fundamental law, grounded in the development of centuries, and sup¬ 
ported by the authority of Plato, Aristotle and Horace, the moral 
function of literature. 

To thle function must he added another, that of hedonism. This 
has two sources. The first, derived from learning, vests pleasure in 
oorreot form and beautiful expression. But as art alone oaxrles in 
Aafself the germ of self-destruction, in feeding upon her own vitality, 
she must ever draw new blood from the creative sense of the people} and 
therein develops the second appeal of pleasure. 

Before reaching a final oonclusion as to Sponsor's aim, it la 
necessary to consider the example of tho poets whom he professed to 
follow. In the oase of Homer and Vergil, t^eu. FuA conventional 

interpretation of their moral purpose, Dante not only avows his mor¬ 
al purpoaa, but his whole poem speaks for itself, Tasso has not only 
set forth his purpose at length, but he haa rewritten his poem that it 
nay conform more perfectly to the required moral standard,^ ^ . 

Ariosto alone presents at onoe a difficulty and^solution^ the 
Spenser problem, With riotous fancy and absolute daring, he haa built 
upon the foundation of predecessors and drawn upon the rich stores of 
remanoe, Ha has satisfied the demands of Invention and variety. He 
has olipped the claws of criticism by a tone of mockery, which leaves 

his intention in doubt: does the poet laugh at himself, at the reader, 
or with both? He hea» however * aocompllehej two notable things: he 
has carried out one of the great funotions of criticism in appropriating 

" 1 

VC Letter to Baleig ^ 

. stonyhurst, ^Phaer, Chapman, Sidney,- Classio writers. 
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•ad subduing to artistic rulo aad form the oreativ© material of the/ 

folk; aad ha haa aohieved suooess. yf oertain doll splits, detens- 

lned to chew theoherry and taste the medicine, Ariosto ©ffere/passa- 

ges susceptible of moral interpretation. To others, such as the trans- 

lator Harlngfcon, driven by publio opinion to Ratify their own taste, 

the earn© passages afford excuse. By Earington, Ariosto's lascivious* 

/ J Z 

ness is defended through the example of Tergil, by the priaoiple of 
3 4 

deoorum, and as an example to deter from evil. Every liberty is met 

with some excuse, and at last the translator says: "Ke thinks it is a 

5 

sufficient defence to say Ariosto does it.” In the light of the con¬ 
ventional erltioism of the day, it is most probable that Harington oor- 
reotly interpreted public opinion in regard to Ariosto, since Spenser 
aooepts the aiiegotio ai^n^tM^of the Odvasev and the Aeneid, it is 
probable he also subsoribed to Harlngton'a views of Ariosto, and in 
his last defence found a warrant for muoh of the freedom eoceroised in 


the faerie Queene. 

The theory of the moral function of literature has been thus 
dwelt upon at length beoause it is a crux in Spenserian criticism. 
Hitherto, the most common charge directed against Spenser is that of 
dull dldaotlclsm. Howevdr, in view of literary inheritance, of the 
national attitude, of universal criticism and the example of the great 
epics, Spenser in his conception of an heroic poem was neither able 
nor desirous to abandon so vital a principle as moral instruction. To 
him suoh a function^ could but be the very oause of being and glory of 
his work, and the use of allegory was a national, literary and critic¬ 
al neoesslty. vHenoe, we find his poral purpose incorporated in the 


Prefaoe>to Trans.(1591) 
pp.SIS,SIS,217. 

E 

Ibid., p.215. 

d 


3 5 

Ibid., p.215. Ibid., p.217. 

Ibid., p.214. 
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formal plan, and designated aa a primary &i$ by the poet. 

Bat in the very presence of such a conclusion, it must he frankly 
admitted the dldaotlo passages are often spiritless, they are too evident 
to he artistie, and maoh of the moral allegory is purely conventional me* 
Alasvalism, Here another point must enter for consideration. 

It has been stated the poet sought self -expression. He had pass¬ 
ed the stage of apprenticeship to art, and now chose a higher medium to 

1 

oonvey his thoughts to the world, 

n Lo # I the man whose Muse whylome did masks. 

As time her taught, in lowly ehephard*e weeds. 

Am now enforced a farre unfitter tasks. 


fierce warres and faithfull loves shall moralise ny song," 

Prol,?, (}. ,1, i. 

Guided hy criticism and his philosophical conception of pootxy, 
Spenser detenaoned to "moralise" hie theme} hut beside the theory of mor¬ 
al instruction had grown up another, that of delight, also fathered 


1 

Leicester House, Oct,5, 1579, 


"Per la qual oosa, chi s’andasst souente dlportando per la lesslone de 
Poetl, heuendo sempre oome dauantl le virtuose,e le non virtuose assl- 
onl,eonslderando per l , esemplo,ohe meroede dl quelle,e quanta pena si 
reporti dl quests; con suo sommo placere ne Aluerrehhe,quasi non aooor- 
gendosene,dl necessity oostumato, Ma ohe dloo lo oostumato? S dotto, s 
pmSentc,e riplsno dl solenss,e Ai tutte le oognlsionl} • finalmente,bu- 
ono soienslato,e sanio ns dluerrshbe, £ done seno sparse plu belle cog- 
9islonl,e naturalise Aluine; e done meglio,e con plu breult&,e con plu 
leggladrla,e con piu maesth (majesty),e con plu maestris f & in gulsa She 
plu.e piu ageuLClmente restino imprceee nolla mente ad altri,ohe in Hozacro, 
In 7ergillo,nel Petraroa & in Dante? Saab strignendo 1 sdsteril dells cose 
Alulae in gxwul,& Croats sentense,& oltre 11 oondir le d*ogni soaulth qua¬ 
si velaado le dl dubbloee parole,pul diletteuoll,e piu m&taulgllose lnuno 
■teaso tempo oe le fanno apparire." 
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by antiquity. In the first letter to Harvey, Spenser lnolosed some 
Latin Tereee in whioh he quotes Boraoet 

"Qmne tulit punctum, qui misouit utile duloe,"— 
end he adds: 

" m 410 «<* 4 «~t, t.iu. util. mu.m«ai; 

Utile nunc etiam,&utinaa quoque duloe dedissent. 

DiJ sdhi (quippe Dijs aequlvalie maxima perris) 

Hi nlmls invideant mortallhus esse beetis 

Doles sisnl tribulsse queant, siaal utile* " 

SxeiftiertMBiB a specific reference to his purpose in the Faerie Queens, 

it is Impossible to say; at least vs know that he was engaged upon the 

£ 

work at that time, and that the suggestion is hl^ily applicable to his 

method. The theory of delight opened for Spenser the doors of his sen* 

3 

eual nature, and secure in eritloal authority, he revelled In beauty. 
This faot has been recognised, and the aesthetio side of his work has 
oome to be regarded as the true expression of the poet's nature. 

To a degree, this is right, but there are several facts which 
mat enter Into a oorreot valuation. Bo true orltiolsm judges a 
writer save by the standards of his own age, and no orltlo has a right 

ltv„. <V^\AJL 


to dismiss as a blemish that was an end in itself in the age in which 
it was conceived. There are two sides to every nature, the intellec¬ 
tual and the sensual, Spenser was a learned scholar, of serious 
philosophic culture, who wrote for learned men as well as "All the 
Orations and Beautiftll Ladles in the Court," He was a critic as wall 

flu 

as poet. Therefore to Spenser as philosopher, orltlo and poet, the 

^ ^ ^ _u ^ -m mi ■. u W jf ji. mi _ W — m ait 

i oi. 

£ 

Letter of Apr,£,1580, 

3 

Caatelvetroi Theory of Poetry. n.692- "XI fine della poetloa rig- 
uarda 11 dlletto simp lice e la reoreatione degli < aaooltaatl,”KCf. Aris¬ 
totle: Poetloo,p,29-p,30;Sidney:Def,of Poesy,pp,10,26. 
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•thle intention of his poem was the height of poetio conception and 
achievement. It gave to poetry her true character of philosopher and 
guide, and was to lift the poet to that star of the Eenaiseenoe, Immor¬ 
tality. To him, as oritie and poet, the function of delict sas sec¬ 
ondary In eonoeption. Although an aooepted principle in aritloism, it 
sas not an end in itself, hit rather a handmaid of philosophy. Delight 
embraces in hevelf many features, beauty of form and nature, melody of 
rhythm, excellence of diotioa, imitation, invention, and variety. If 
in the development of these many features the poet seems to be most 
busily employed, if he lingers too lovingly on sensuous details, if ro¬ 
mance usurps the place of philosophy, if exquisite elaboration changes 
description to a oameo, let it be frankly admitted that here the sen¬ 
sual nature of the poet finds expression; but let It also be remember¬ 
ed that as Platonism has Joined the hands of philosophy and beauty, so 
these two combine to give Spenser a true medium of self-expression, 
and that in his design philosophy occupied the first plaoe, delight 
the second. That, through her beauty and oharm, the maid should seem 
to outstrip her mistress both in function and popular estimation, was 
a matter of grieved surprise to the poet, who must have said with Hor¬ 
ace! "Ilia lsodastur, lsta leguntur. ” 

To Spenser as a philosopher and poet most bs added a third char¬ 
acter, the practloal man of the Renaissance. In a consideration of 
this personality is reached the third purpose of the Faerie Queene, 
political preferment. 

Thin aim has its roots in two features of the Renaissance life, 
individualism snd patronage. Invention, disooVery, reformation, edu¬ 
cation and wealth opened avenues of advancement on every side. The 
age throbbed with life, and life with possibility c Hen became eon- 
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Selous that they held fata 1 b thalr own hands. This consciousness 

1 

of power sad the glory of aooompllshment urged then on, it was sot la 

▼ala that philosophy taught that the end of learn lag and virtue lay 

la action. Fame was In the grasp of every man, and was the supreme 

fi 

goal of desire, Spenser asks: 

Is ought on earth so pretious or so dears, 

As prayse sad honour? Or Is ought so bright 
And heautlfull as gloria's heames appears, 

Whose goodly light then Phoebus lamps doth shine more oleare? 


». Q., V, *i, 62. <? 

Bound up with the hope of eternal fame, was the practical question of 

/ 

dally life, Harvey writes} "Other sohoolepointes & doctrines, but auoh 
as have sum prospect to actual commodity, & praefermeat do but seduoe 
the student and bring him into A fooles paradise," He adds "The em- 

proofs of witt, wealths the emproofe of wealth, reputation",—and cites 

3 

Instances of doubtful servioe to the state, which yet gained favor. 

It has been stated that Spenser's future rested upon patronage 
and polltloal preferment, and that the attainment of these was an ul¬ 


terior motive in his great poem. Such an aim has been by some schol- 


1 

Harvey i Marginal la i A Smlth), p.189. Oltes Alexander, Pyrrhus and 
Caesar, who had wealth and power, yet strove for more: "Lord, what con- 
tlnual Toyle they endure, what perpetual aduenturoa, & leopardyee: aa 
wall nightes as dayos in all weathers, to win glory, A to make proofs 
of their Vertu & Valour? how much more aught wo to bosturr and extend 
owreelves that want all that good la?” p,194. "A man must take 

a delicate delight and pryde in euery eart thing that eonoomoth him- 
self, a sous rain oonoeyt in his own mffayres. "^Shy, p.196. "A man may 
suooeod by being useful." p, 199, "Do everything with effect. Bo men 
of action,'' p, 200,"Lead^strenuous life, and all la yours. Oat all you 
oan. v p.201, "Soul is a fire, study time as well as place. Orator's 
main weapon is flattery, " 

2 


The Latin verses included in a letter to Harvey foot.5,1579) 
praise the latter as desiring fame above all things which the vulgar 
orowd adore as divine; Cf. -ales. f.Q. ,l,v,7-6; IX,iii,40-41; III,ii,19. 
3 


Harveys Marginalia: pp,106-7, 
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ars adjudged unworthy the character of the poet. It need, however, 
oarxy no connotation of Idle dependence or time-serving. Profession¬ 


al authorship was tabooed for a gentleman, hut statesmanship was the 

laudable ambition of a scholar, and the reoognised oareer of a man of 

learning. Authorship, condemned as an end in itself, was an excellent 

passport to royal favor. The Courts offered the roost favorable atmos- 

£ 

phore for literature and for preferment. 


Patronage was a time honored institution Justified by anolent and 

2 

modern example. Aristotle heads the list as the recipient of royal 
favor. The monifloenoe of the Ptolemies, the Golden Age of Augustus, 
and the liberality of Llaeoaenas passed into a literary oommonplaoe. 

The Court of Boms continued to be a centre of patronage until Its remov¬ 
al to Constantinople. Its function was prolonged In a feeble way by 


ths Papal Court until the revival of learning and the rise in power of 


the Italian cities^., created mew centres of learning and patronage. 

% 


Harvey: Marginalia, p. 142. " Homan i vero /sunt pare ©out i) pol¬ 
itician atque polemlosm Dieoiplinam; quae una omnium set Artium no- 
biliaaima et auguBtlssima; amnenoque Tiro dignissims,” 

£ 

Spenser writes: 

"And well beseemes all knights of noble name 
That oca*# in th'ixzanortall books of fame. 

To be eternised, that same to haunt. 

And do their seruloe to that soueraigne Dame, 

That glorle does to them for guerdon graunt: 

For she is heuenly borne, and heuen may lastly vaunt," 

F.Q., I, x, 60 . 

"Thou that dost Hue in later times most wage 
Thy workes for wealth, and life for gold engage." 

S’, Q., II, vil, 18, 

Of. f.Q. ,II,Tii,8. Harvey: Marginalia: p,14£t "The pryneee Court, ye 
only mart of praeferment & honour. A Goulfe of gains. Ho fleshing to 
ys See, nor ssroios to A King, solum operas preoiuw. 

3 . 

'SFe shduld hot ob&£ JLn a traditional summary of llteraxy states¬ 
men and favorites the names of Cloero and Vergil, nor, at the Court of 
Charlemagne, Pietro de Pisa, Fardolfo Paulas Dlaoonus, and Alouln of 
York, 
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With the Uediol, the d'Estensl, the d'EBte, and Frederick of Arragon, 
arose again a Golden Ago for literature. Earlier scholars had teen h 
honored as ornaments of court, and as teachers and advisers of rulers, 
hut the Benaissanoe was universal in its recognition of learning, and 

literature* Boiaxdo, Ariosto, and the Tassos, father and eon, had 

2 

lived in Idle atmosphere of courts. In England, Chaucer carried on 
the tradition. Almost within Spenser's own day, Erasmus, Polydore, 
Vergil, Vives, and later Bruno had been welcomei as guests of the nation. 
Sir Thomas Ho re, Sir John Cheke* and Sir Thomas .vilson had held high of¬ 
fice by virtue of their learning, Asoham had enjoyed royal favor, 

Sot only tradition and example held up patronage and statesman¬ 
ship before the aspiring writer, but contemporary literature fostered 
4 3 4 

the ambition, Duttexih*aw devotes pages to citations of such awards. 


Brunotti iatini, Alberti, Leonardo Brunl, Vlttorino da Feltre, 
Aeneas silviua, 

£ 

Here aleo should be listed Angelo Boliviano, Sannasaro, Hachlavel- 
11, Bembo. Giovanni Buoellal, Jacopo ftardl, Caatiglione, Blboiena, Tria- 
sino, Lhisie, Giovanni della CaRe..Varchi t Bernardo Segnl, Annlbal Caro, 
and others, 

5 

Spenser's view of the natter is Illustrated by hie lament for the 
negleet which has befallen "the brood of bleseed Sapience"; 

"She seotariea of my oeleetiall skill 
That wont to be the world's chiefe ornament, 

And learned impes that v/crt to shoote up still. 

And grow to hlght of kingdoms'8 government, 

»- ■ th. 

poets end writers were "maestri de ooetumi” end of "nomine oivlll". 

Among the Letlne Vergil"was balled to the council of Augustus", Dante, 
fu non solamente poets, ma olttadlno illuatre," '!Petraxoa t Bembo,0asa, 
Capello lived in oourxaAHaziO) II G enljlhaom o, p,£16: Alexander honored 
Aristotle, Darius - had a golden oaskat for Homer' a works, Octavius Augus- 
ns spared Alexandria for its learning. Dionisiua of Sllioia ordered a 
boat,adorned as for a gcd.to moot Plato, irohelaus had Euripides as his 
favorite counsellor, Artaxerxee is?it%4 Hippooxeten to his court. The 
king of Egypt rewarded Kenonder. Athene honored letters. 

4 

.Artt c.vlli. 
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1 2 3 

Harvey vg«i practical steps Is euoh a career, Della Caaa f Liuio, 

Hyot, Castlglione, and other* point oat literature a* the source of 

practical wisdom in statecraft, and politics as the natural field of 

4 5 

sen so trained. Torquato Tasso in II Segrotarlo, gives the fullest ex¬ 
pression to the common theory. The literary man should he cherished, 
not only in the schools of philosophy and the academies of literature, 

hut in the temples of religion, in the courts* and in the houses of 

6 

prlnoes he should he much honored. His place is rightly not in sohools, 
"raa nolle Cortl e nel oampo, e oo prinolpl e oo'general, o sla oondot¬ 
to in Yatloane, come fu 11 Bemho, e gll sia aperta la strsda a gll 

altissimi onorl." Zn order to attain to this dignity, he most he aooom- 

7 

plished in all learning, and in the n solense ohe son dette circular!." 

He most have knowledge of ’bivil philosophy, experience in matters of 


1 

Marginalia , p.!90i "Warriors ar to deuote themselves to sum ual- 
laat especial nobleman, or singular Captayn of most famous Yaluj pro¬ 
fessors of more elull lerning ar to follow and serue those lemed,and 
wyse Honorable personages unto whom* ye State hath committed such auo- 
torltyes and functions: and principally sum on of prinolpal liability 
. and power, that oan ludg, may pleasure, and wyll accept, crane & haue." 

I tik, pp,107,108,161,162,192,202. 

2 

II Galateo. 

5 " 

il flantiihuomo : p.201, Hon of letters shall he "noble by pre- 
sumption" as are the sons of nobles; p.208. The professions of arms 
and letters are the most noble and exoellent, and through then the state 
is defended, governed and preserved; pp.216-7. Letters make those who 
follow them honorably rloh, noble and honored: "Che dondo si fauno i 
consigner! do Principi? don do 1 gran Canoellerl ohe appresso 1 He, 

A appresso gli Xoperatorl tengono i prind luoghi, A a quail i Oapltanl- 
generall si inchinamoT Et a quant 1 gradi di Prelaturo ft dl Card inala tl 
ol inalsano le letters? Alla supreme auttorlta de'Papatl anchors si 
fame la strada gli huomlnl oon la dottrina.” 

4 

Tasso: X Pialophi : p.103. The training in arts fits for diplo¬ 
macy, for "la dissimulaelone de l'arte, e sommo artifloio." 

6 

This whole essay dlsousses the employment of men of letters in 
the service of the state. 

6 7 

Ibid., V.II,p.263. Ibid., p.268 sq. 
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state, which are in continual change, whenoe he has seed of prudence 

and foreei^it." He most have at hand abundance and variety of expires* 

2 

Sion and power of persuasion, for his chief function Is negotiation. 

He Bust write sometimes of moral matters which pertain to the office 
which he holds in the service of his patron, or else for the satisfac¬ 
tion of his friends, and he most show himself most learned and most el* 
3 

oqusnt. But he must "engage in all these pursuits not as a merchant 

seeking gain, hut under the guise of those who cultivate these things 

4 

as an ornament"; and he must not he simply an official, but "a gentle* 

man to whose wisdom oan he entrusted the State and the life and honor 

6 

of the prince." For "la Corte——, e oongregazlon d'uominl raocoltl 
6 

per vnore"; and it is there "that occasion and opportunity reign which 

open the road to every honor and to every favor." 

In Tasso we find summed up the theory of the age in regard to 

the oareer of writers. The evldenoe adnuoed is sufficient to justify 

Spenser's attitude as not only legitimate hut laudable. The ambition 

to use his ability in the service of hie country, to gain fame and hon* 

or, and to establish himself in a sphere favorable to his own devel* 

opment and the widening of hie influence, carries with it no stain of 

8 * 

sordid self-seeking. That such an aim did exist in the poet's mind is 
amply proved by the adulation of the queen whioh permeates the subjeot 
matter of the poem, by the tributes to powerful nobles, both in the 


1 4 ^ 

Ibid., p.£66. (Cf.Sp.letter to H. ,p.6. 

2 tlbid., p.258, (7.11).) 

Ibid., 7. Ill, Malpiglio* p.19. 5 6 

3 - /P.276r Ibid. ,7. III,p.9. 

Ibid., 7,II,p.266. 

7 u 

Ibid.,7.II,p.276. Cf. Harvey) Marginalia: Sir Thoe.Smith, Sir 
John Choke, Lewin and Clark had exchanged the shades of the oollege for 
the sunshine of oourt." 

8 


See also Letter of Oot.,1579, Advice to Harvey. 
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group of dedicatory aonsets and as characters is the eplo motion, 
sad hy passages is the poem. That the aim did not debase his moral* 
ity is proved by hie fearleos defense of friends suffering the eolipee 
of royal favor, 

Spenser was a philosopher, a port, and a praotioal man of the He- 
nalssanoe. >s the philosopher, he brought to the Court the treasures 
of his mind, is a praotioal man, he ashed t^ means that he might live 
roll and honorably. As the poet, he helA^by common oonse^rt^of the world, 
vl , £^ln ^ls h^d, the greatest gift that life oould yield , A and as the 
guerdon of ihme ^d honor reoeived, he bestowed in return immortality. 

It was stated at the beginning of this disoussion that the com¬ 
plete amalgamation of rpasser's choice of subject and his alms preclu¬ 
ded the separation of the themes save by a profitless and wearying anal¬ 
ysis, and that the two would be developed together, Inoldentally, there¬ 
fore, it has been shown that the aim of moral instruction involved a sys¬ 
tem of allegory. The popular interpretation of the great epiOs, and the 
oonourrenoe of orltioal opinion, predetermined the nature of Spenser's 
supreme effort} and he simply proclaims the faerie £ueene "a continued 
allegory, or darke oonoeit” which will deliver "good discipline— 


1 

See also letter of Oot., 1579, Advloe to Harvey. 

8 

JX, Bed.to 21 is.; Pod,Sonnets: To Sssecx, 1,5, 11.11,12. 

To Oxford, 1.12; To Northumberland, 1.3,"1*13; To Howard, 11.12,13,14; 
To Bunsdon, 1.13-14; To Buokhurst, 11.3-4; To Norris, 1.14. 

Of.also; The H aines of Ti me: 

for deeds doe die, how ever noblle donne. 


But wise wordes taught in numbers for to runne. 
Recorded by the l&ses, Hue for ay. 

11.339-401-2, 

But Fame with golden wings aloft doth file. 
Above the reach of ruinous decay. 


Then who so will with vertuous deeds assay 
To mount to heaven, on Pegasus muBt ride, 1 
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cloudily enwrapped In allegorloal devises," aa la "the use of these 
a ayes," The nationalism expressed in the eholee of Arthur as hero, 
and In the pars onlf lost Ion of Elisabeth as Glorlana has been noted, 
as well as the politloal aspiration whioh underlay muoh of the oourt- 
ly compliment and Impersonation, One phase of the subject, however, de- 
maads Independent consideration; this Is the selection of romance as 
the medium of expression. Here Spenser did not make an Inevitable 
choice. In laying aside olasslo tradition, and In choosing the freer 
and more modern form, he found ample support both In practice and in 
theory, but the oritloal decision between olasslo and romantic form 
was still In abeyance; henoe In his choice and In his complete asslml- 
latlon of romance, Spenser displays a strong personal bias. The orit¬ 
loal justification of this choice merits Investigation, 

W.L., In his dedloatory verses, attributes the Inspiration of the 
faer ie Q ueen s to Sidney, His words imply the oelebratlon of Elisabeth, 
He states that Spenser knew the renown of the queen, but was 
"Loth, that his iUse should take so great a charge. 


But Sidney heard him sing, and knew his voice," 

St.«, 11.3,6, 

"So Spenser was by Sidney's speaohes wonne 
To blase her fame, not fearing future harass." 

St,3, 11.3,4. 

"What though his tasks exceed a humalne wittf 
He Is excused, sith Sidney thought It fltt. ■ 

St.5, 11.6-6. 

Slnoe Spenser's latge comprehensiveness of mind has amalgamated 
several themes in his poem, It Is an open question how far Sidney's 

Letter to fialelgh. 
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influence extended In the initial conception. 

In the ohoioe of romance, evidence for his influence is on slight 
and debatable ground. His comment on Amadls de Gaule has more of praise 
than of oensure 1 "Truly, I have known men, that even with reading 
Amadis Ae Gaule, which, God knowoth, wanteth such of a perfect poesy, 
hare found their hearts moved to the exercise of courtesy, liberality, 
and especially courage," Kis suggestion as to the ballad of Robin 
Hood is more pertinent to method. He confesses his "harbarousness" in 
being moved by the old hallad, which being "evil apparelled in the 
dust and cobwebs of that uncivil age, what would it work trimmed in 
the gorgeous eloquenoe of Pindar?" The genuine taste for the old ms* 
terlal, combined with the suggestion of a more literary form, is in stri¬ 
king analogy to Spenser's method. 

But not upon Sidney's advioe rests the final responsibility of 
ohoioe, Romanoe was popular. The fact is attested in a hundred ways. 

For centuries it had constituted the popular literature of France, It¬ 
aly, Spain and England, and had grown into the life of the people. By 
degrees it had oome to assume a more literary, or at least a more arti¬ 
ficial form, 

1 

The Orlando Furioso* Spenser's nearest model. Aid not stand alone 
in the field of epic romanoe. The work of Pulol combines to a striking 
degree features reproduced through many intervening steps and reappearing 

~ ™ i" ***” — - ---- - * *• 

Between 146$ and 1483 Luigi Pulol wrote and published, in vari¬ 
ous stages of completeness, his romantlo and aemi-satirio poem II Ilor* 
eaate .(I&n. della Lett.Ital..P'Anoona-Baooi: Y,ii f pp,lE4-5.1 later oall- 
ed Morgante SEaaglore . HSJna tells us the first twenty-three cantos pre- 
sorve a poem left incomplete by its author, Sajna ©alls this poem 
L'Orlando^ This early poem preserves some features of a yet earlier 
poem oalled gotta dl Roneisvalle . in which the characters are Charle¬ 
magne, Orlando, ^inaldo, and other well known figures, (Propugnatore, 
11,7; 111,38; IV,52,) 
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1 

la the Paori e gieen e, The key-note of tho work la froodon, Puloi 
bu drown his rich vocabulary equally from learned and popular sources. 
Unity is dependent upon the reappearance of character. Especially note* 
hie le the tone of humor adopted toward tho achievement of hie heroes. 
This is the perfectly natural outcome of & more sophisticated attitude 
on the part of the author, and the tone was followed toy his Italian 
suooessors, Spenser, however, by moderating the feats of his knights, 
eliminates satirlo necessity, and preserves the gravity in harmony with 
his more serious purpose, Pulol ohose a popular subject, in which he 
combined antique heroio matter with romance, and brought both under the 
sloheny of culture. In matter, he mingled the high, noble and serious 

£ 

with the low, vulgar and jooose; in style, the polished with the crude, 
Boi&rdo built his Orlando Innamorato on the foundations of Pulol, 
but with a greater imagination and wider vision. He drew the two epic 
cycles of Arthur and Charlemagne together. He has a deeper feeling for 
the "days of old", and moro nearly creates an atmosphere than either 
Pulol or Ariosto, love, adventure and courtesy motivate incident. 

Eagle and fata are substituted for mystic or angelio power, but the pref¬ 
aces and introductory formulas are moral, almost religious, Puloi's hu¬ 
mor is softened and made more subtle as regards the feats of the heroes. 
Ea also introduces satire of women. He honors the house of d'Este in 


1 

Two other epios should be oited here, not because they belong to 
the series, but to the petiod and the general development. The first 
is that of iu&tteo Palmieri, La Cltta di Ylta (1451-1468). an allegory . 
modelled on the Pivlna Coimn eHa. with remlniacenoes of si.Augustine. 

She these is the doctrine of free-will. The second is Polislano^ 

St sage (1476) of which it has been said he created the eploal form, 
but forgot the epio. It is based upon oontemporary events. It mingles 
olassio stories and the gods with characters of the Hedloean Court. 
Episode eueeeeds episode in chain unity, 

£ 

D'Anoone-Baool: 7,11, pp.l£4-5. 
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1 

placing its origin in tho marriage of Buggiero and Brandlaments. 

2 

Suoh la the immediate anoeatry of the Orlando Furloso . the im¬ 
mediate progenitor of the Faerie Q uaone. All of the special features 
noted above are continued in Ariosto's work. 

The poet speaks in person In moral reflection,,invocations, intro* 
duotory and closing passages of a o&nto. He gives hints of what is to 
come, and directs ohange of action. Adulation is offered to the house 
of d'Bste both in address and in the body of the poem,especially through 
the marriage of Hugglero and Bradamante. The poet preserves a humorous 
tone toward the prodigious feats of his heroes. This humor deepens into 
8 at ire on women and on the life of the olergy. There is a modicum of 
moral teaohlng in the work, which gave ground for its ethic defense by 
oritlos, but whloh by no means constituted a definite purpose, or even 
oolored the brilliant romanoe. Ariosto does not seek classic unity for 
a romanoe poem. The enveloping action of the war, a chain continuity 
of events, and the reappearance of characters give the desired unity. 

The life of the poem is in its episode and variety. Thus freed from 
the hampering restraint of olasslo form and didactic purpose, Ariosto 
moves at will in the world of literature. Love and glory are the domi¬ 
nating motive factors. His sources are the Innamorato. Itembriano . Bre¬ 
ton romances, classic and oontemporary writers. He borrows fact, inci¬ 
dent and motif. He freely employs the literaxy genre whloh best conveys 
his material; court pastoral, lyrio, satire and dialogue oomblne with 
epic passages. All these he blends with inimitable freedom and smooth¬ 
ness into a brilliant eplo of romance, the end of which is artistic cre¬ 
ation and delight. 

1 

To this series belongs II A^faolmento dell* Orlando Innamorato 
(1631-1542) of Francesco Berai, ‘: an effort toward the refinement of 

Bolsrdo,ln whloh are Inserted references to contemporary persons/ -The I&m- 
briano of II Cieoo^ a series of ohivalrlc episode»^#Blight sequence.but 
epic in character,and of influence on Ariosto. r D 
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- It is this power of blending and recreating that the poetio geni¬ 
us of 3penoer recognized end strove to emulate. he responded to an 
inner quality which probably escaped Harvey when he wrote hie caustic 
criticism, which says so little and yet so much. 

The true difference of the two poems lies in the temper and envi¬ 
ronment of the writers, Spenser was dreamy, imaginative, introspect¬ 
ive, with a curious power of slow visualization, which by degrees saw, 
with the inner eyeball details, Ariosto was full of life and action, 
enjoying a good story, end untroubled by ulterior motivation, Spen- 

ItulC: 

bbt was a scholar, reared in prosperous, peaceful ihjgland, A transplant- 
ed to b land of warring factions, without the dignity of war, Bagged 
rebellion carried no romance or glory, Ariosto lived in a land and 
time throbbing with war against the invader. Battle and action were 
in the air} hence his poem breathes virility, the poem of Spenser 
brs^hes imagination, 

Direct advice on the ohoice of subject is common. Uuaio sayst 
vUinoi prender dourai suggotto antloo, 

Ondc fanoleggiar senza oontroato, 

Possa tua penna, & trar dl oicto in terra 
Gioue oo Hinerua, & dire i lor oonsigli 
Che *1 poema c diuin, ne senza i Del 

l/ 

Poetar si oonnlenet 

Pell f £rte Pootioa, p,82. 

The frenoh poets are outspoken in favor of romance as the sub¬ 
ject of the splo, Sebillet says doubtfully the Trench have no eplo 
to correspond to the Iliad , and would have to turn to the Romaunt do 
la R ose, for a model, Du Bsliay proclaims proudly that Ariosto has 

5gle“ 

Art, Post, . C.14. p.166 sq. 
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■borrowed tie names and the storios of ki'% poems from the French, end 
*■* . 

that he "would choose one of thooe ho dutiful old Frenoh romances* 

* fc«- 


launoelot, Tristan, or some other, and of It coatee reborn Into the 

1 . * 

world e nohle Iliad, end a woll-wrought Aeneid." De laudun qAo-t&trO-s 

£ 

a subject, "onnaloo antique*." 


Ronsard Ax\jy^a that the good poet found his work "sur quelques 
Yielles annales du temps posed ou r en orrref"envetordo, loquollo a 
sagnd credit au cerveau dos honrnoo; oornne Yirgile —-- conrce nous 

faisons deo oontes de Lancelot, de Tristan, de Gauvln, et d’Artus, 

5 

fonda Ik doseus non Illade," 

Vouquelin advises the choice of an old subject that the "muse, 

4 

unrestrained by truth of the present con feign of old events," and 
he more than once refers to the use of the romances aa epic subjaots. 
In this concensus of opinion among the French orltlos there lies a 
distinct element of nationalism. 

In English critloism, Sidney’s views of romance have been already 

ip 

cited, /acham*a harsh condemnation of the genre voloes the intoler¬ 
ance of the learned scholar and confirmed classic1st for popular 

material, yet the very strength of his condemnation attests the 

6 

popularity of the genre in lees learned circles. 


1 N* VO 

Deff .et Illua, (1649)- "Choyei moy quelqua vn de ces beaux vleulx 
Romans Francoys* comne vn Lancelot, vn Triotan, ou ant res: et en fay 
renaitre au monde vne admirable Iliade, et laborleuse T ?neide, " 

E 

I r Art Poetlaua , Ch,IX, p,145, 

5 

Preface of the 

4 


IMrt Poetlqua* L>,II, 1,1113 eq, 

5 - 


Ibid** 1*948 sq, Romance born in Franco, borrowed by Italy, end 
returned to France* 11*983-86, 1*1005. Amad 1fide Gauls* 
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Schoolmaster * p.83* 
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Independently of the English attitude toward romance, it has bedn 

s. ■ 

shown that Spenser found abundant oritioal justification for his 
ohoioe in French precept and Italian example. And the young poet, who 
was addressednby Harvey as "my yunge Italienate Seignior and French 
Honfieur", was immeasurably nearer in spirit to the oritioiBm of It* 
sly and Franee than to that of his native land. But had all other 
influenoes been swept aside, the unparalleled popularity and fame of 
the Orlando Fttrioso would have fully warranted Spenser's choice of 
romance as a subject. 

^ this st£k»*edL the discussion of Spenser's aims and ohoioe of sub¬ 
ject^—Xx. sSUrxt^L.. 

It has been demonstrated that he was guided throughout by ourrent 
oritlolsm. From the preceding discussion it most be dear that in 
his conception of his work as an ethio philosophy he followed masters 
old and new; that in his recognition of the true moral function of 
poesy he was in accord with the dominant thought of the age; that in 
his aooeptanoe of the theory of delight he again followed a classic 
principle which was flowering anew in the Renaissance; that in his 
nationalism he but reflected the vigorous development of a racial 
pride; that even In his hope of patronage and ultimate statesmanship 
he rested upon classic precedent and Renaissance theory. 

Evidence has been adduced to show the universality of the princi¬ 
ples olted above. Generated under clasaio culture, they were reborn 
in the revival of the Renaissanoe, and with the vigor of a new growth 
spread from nation to nation. The Renaissance reverence for learning 
transmuted these principles into literary law; but all law most be 
modified to existing conditions. Henoe new phases of the law reach¬ 
ed out to include the native growth of literature, and Spenser in his 

1 L.tt.r-bo<& 1 Tint l.tt,r to 3p«s«r. Digitized b, Google 
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choice of romance as a medium, attained a functional height of orit- 
ioiam in which the hand of culture laid held upon an untrained 
growth, and subdued it to the laws of art. 
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Chapter III. 


. Speyer*a Ethlo and Polltlo Philosophy : Ethio intention of work.- 
Eoral philosophy based on ethioe of Aristotle.- General oonoeption of 
the philosophic nature of poetry.- Scheme for presentation of the vir¬ 
tues. ~ The virtues a popular theme in the Renalssanoe.- Contemporary 
treatment of virtue.- Spenser's treatment of speolfio virtues.- Llagnif- 
loenoe,- Holiness.- Chastity.- The border-line of ethios and politics.- 
The politioal views of Aristotle and Plato.- Influenoe on Fpenser.- 
Spenser's theories of government. The oritioal reflection of the phi¬ 
losophy of his age in Spenser's writings. 


In his statement both to Raleigh and to Bryskett, Spenser express¬ 
ed a doubt as to the effloaoy in method of his moral teaohing. There 

are some, he wrote. "I know--whloh had rather have good discipline 

delivered plainly in way of precepts or sermoned at large.-—, then 
thus olowdily enwrapped in allegorloall devises;” and to Bryskett. n your 

[—J wifh will be in Pome Port aooomplifhed, though perhaps not fo ef- 

1 

factually as you oould defire.” 

The subtlety of assimilation between his ethlo intention and ro¬ 
mantic medium might well prove disappointing and oven baffling to men 
of slow and literal minds, and to men whoBe minds had been fed upon the 
dialogues of Erasmus. Ascham, Bullen, la PrimaiiAe^, Pont anus. Plooolom- 
inl. Bembo, Goesso, Trisslno, Cinthlo, Tasso, and a hundred others. Yet 
no phase of Spenser's almost lnoomprekensible assimilative power is so 
oomplete as this, his oonoeption of an ethio philosophy. He has gather¬ 
ed up and embodied in his work the suggestions and ideals of scores of 
oontemporary writer**. His poem reflects, It^w^e ^Xjnjigio mlrk$>r, 

a composite and perfect image of incomplete and fragmentary thought, 
thought Whioh had its inoeption in the philosophy of Plato and Aristo¬ 
tle, but whioh in no subsequent writer had been carried to oomplete ex¬ 
pression. 

™ ~1 

JHb course: p. B7, 
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In his extension of the moral funotlon of poetry to embrace a com¬ 
plete philosophy of life, he pate Into effect the almost universal the¬ 
ory of the philosophic character of poetry. Els first step in so com¬ 
prehensive a soheme was to amalgamate the popular motif of the creation 

1 

of a perfeot gentleman, with a broader consideration of the Platonlo 
and Aristotelian oonooption of ethic virtue. Through this process he 
attains the viewpoint of the universal, and In Plato's and Aristotle's 
Identification of certain ethic with politic virtues, he projects his 
plan to include a philosophy of state as well ss of life, tfith this 
general soheme in mind, it may be permitted to gather up and review 
the fragmentary evldenoe which indicates the current of publlo inter¬ 
est, and lies at the base of Spenser's conception. 

The statement in defense of poetry that the early poets were the 
philosophers, lawgivers and priests of the human race, and that the ear¬ 
ly philosophers clothed their instruction in the garb of poetry, had be- 

2 

come in Spenser's time mere literary commonplace. 

■Aristotle gave a basis for subsequent oritioal development when 

he said, "Poetry la a more phllosophloal and a higher thing than histo- 

3 

xy; for poetry tends to express the universal, history the particular.” 

Strata enters upon the controversy as regards the philosophic na¬ 
ture of poetry, and states in refutation of Eratosthenes' opposite view, 
"the ancients define poetry as a primitive philosophy, guiding cur life 
from infancy and pleasantly regulating our morals, our taatea and our 

A 

actlone.” 


V, Infra, 


3^-eT, 
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Geography : (Tr.by Hamilton) Bk.l,p.24; Cf.Spingarm Lit.Crlt. 
in the Renaissance .. Ch. II,- Poetry as a Soholaatlo Philosophy. 


ivntuA.no: pe ppeta . p.17, p.89; Sidney: Pef of P .. p.2; Puttenham: Arte 
o|J^lBb >oea.l^, C. IV. , 
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Triseino quotas Dionysius of Halloaroeesus to the affect that the 
oh&raoter of the dramatis personae of poetry has two phases , the one 
particular, which le controlled by the principle of decorum, the other 
oommon_ "And the oorrsnon and philosophic is that which Invites men to 
▼irtue and withdraws them from vice, a thing which should be the in¬ 
tention of all good poets," Trlsslno further develops theetab»"<*7that 
all the boohs of the good anoiont authors are found filled with the 
philosophical type. The work of Homer, aooordlng to Horace, is especial- 

i 

« 

ly rloh in such examples, qnd it ieji permissible to omit the names given 

^ V * 

by Homer, yet "to take the v 'Oharaote*‘s and philosophise with them con¬ 
cerning the aotlons of human life," The temperance of lestor, the tol- 
erenoe of Ulysses, the prudenoe of Antenor, and the religion of Hector 
all conduce to virtue, and in the books of other good ancient authors, 
one may, through the characters, examine the whole of human life as in 
a great theatre, Plato confirms this idea in saying that poetry gives 

to posterity through the oonsldoration of its characters instruction 
1 

for life, 

Ilinturno states, not as his own view, but as that of some, that 

"sinoe in the books of the poets is oompr eh ended all wkloh can be 

drawn from the treasuries of Philosophy, hs who desires to follow the 

divine praotioe of poetry has surely no need to exert himself in stud- 

lea of other arts." Later he says firmly: "The poet, in the guise of 

a Philosopher, reduces matter to olass and to universal nature," Ho 

oltos as illustrations of this prlnolpls the characters of the Odyssey, 

the Aeneid, of Petraroh and of Dante, especially noting the magnanimity 

3 

and piety of Aeneas, 


1 

Do la Postioa : T>iv,6, p.123 

‘iV^Poatioa, Bk.I. J.«0. Digitized b» Google 
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Ludovico Bryskett adds hie own testimony and that of Cinthio; 

"— true poesle well Tied is nothing elle hut the most ancient kind of 
Philosophic, compounded and Interlaoed with the Xweetnesse of numbers 
and me a lured verXes. A thing (as faith llufaeue) mo ft iweet and pleaflng 
to the mind, teaching vs vertue by a lingular manor of inftruotlon, and 

ooaerlng morell fenoes mder fabulous fictions." 

8 3 v v. : 4 t 

Danlello, ncaliger, Casie^vetro* GuarIni, Salvlatl, Tasso, and 

others imply or posit the relation between philosophy and poetry. 

In Sidney's work, although he draws a distinction between the poet 

and the philosopher, is to be found what might be termed a scattered 

epitome of Spenser's oonoeptlon of the philosophy of poetry. First he 

makes the conventional statements to be found in almost all Arts of Poe* 


try. The early philosophers appeared under the mask of poets. Thales, 
Empedocles, and Parmevides sang their natural philosophy in verse, 
Pythagoras and Phocylldes their moral counsels, Solon his policy; and 
even the work of Plato, although the inside and strength was philosophy, 
"the skin as it were and beauty depended upon poetry." Both philosophy 
and history borrow of poetry, Xenophon's Cyropaeflia. in which he sets 

7 

forth a just empire,"is an absolute heroloal poem.” In seeking a val¬ 
uation of poetry, he posits "three general kinds": first, hymns to de¬ 
ity; second, that which deals "with matter philosophical", moral, natu¬ 
ral, astronomleal, or historical,—"whioh who mis like, the fault is in 


Discourse, p.151. Cf. F. <=•„., Prologues B3oi.II and V. 

8 3 

Della Poetlea , p.23. Poetics, lib.I, C.3. 

n 

Op«r«r , Y.III.p.79,140. 

6 

Ora*lone: In Lode della Pittora , p.95, 

le Prose Soelte . 7. II, pp.189-190. 
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Def.of Poesy,pp.3,ll. 
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their judgment quite out of taste, and not In the sweet food of sweet¬ 
ly uttered knowledge"—; the third is the true poetry, which ranges, 

"only reined with learned discretion, into the divine consideration 
of what may he, and should he," Although Sidney definitely distinguish¬ 
es between the second and third classes, saying that the philosophical, 
as the meaner sort of painter,counterfeits only the face, while true 
poetry, as the more excellent artiet, sets forth the inward grace best 
for the eye to see, in his very distinction of the concreteness of the 

one and the spiritual universality of the other, he places the latter 

1 

in the class of speculative philosophy. He furthermore declares poetry 
superior to history and philosophy, but makes this very superiority lie 
In the faot that poetry embraces in nobler form the supreme qualities 
of both, Sidney begins his argument with general statements* "This pu¬ 
rifying of wit, this enriching of memory, enabling of judgment and en¬ 
larging of oonoeit, which we commonly call learning, under what name 
soever it oome forth, or to what Immediate end soever it he dlreoted, 
the final end Is to lead and draw us to as high a perfection as our de¬ 
generate souls ——— can be capable of," Therefore, all soienoes are 
"directed to the highest end of the mistress—knowledge, by the Greeks 
oalled «f>XfcKl'oiscK^ f whioh stands,——, in the knowledge of a 
man's self, in the ethio and politie consideration, with the end of well¬ 
doing, and not of well-knowing only: -—- So that the ending erd of 
all earthly learning being virtuous action, those skills that most serve 
to bring forth that have a most just title to be prlnoes over all the 
rest; wherein if we aan show, the poet is worthy to have it before any 

other competitors," The argument proceeds on the conventional grounds 

and history by example only, 

that while philosophy teaohes by preoept only, A poetry combines the two 
Def, of Poesy, pp, 9 , 10. 
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la aort excellent form, and fields a speaking image which inspires to 
virtue and moves to action. Eence Sidney concludes that sinoo it is 
poetry "who doth not only teach and move to a truth, hut teaeheth and 
moveth to the most high and excellent truth; who malreth magnanimity 
and justioe shine through all misty fearfulness and foggy desires; — 
the laurel crown appointed for triumphant captains doth worthily, of 
all other learnings, honor the poet's triumph.? u.Tr 

at -SwjUlk. 

One more critie must he oited. Bruno, writest "Those who sing of 
loves, boast and oan boast of the myrtle -—. They can boast of the 
bay who worthily sing heroio deeds, creating heroic souls through spec¬ 
ulative or moral philosophy, or truly praising them and placing them 

2 

aa a mirror of example for political and civil action," 

The foregoing evidenoe completely establishes the literary atmos¬ 
phere in which Spenser conceived his poem in terms of philosophy, and 
justifies suoh a conception. Hie scheme, however, found its direct 
souroe or inspiration in the Eicomaohean Ethics , in which Aristotle de¬ 
velops Ills whole system of moral philosophy through a oonsidoration of 
the speoiflo ethlo virtues, their means, variants^ and opposites, and 
in oonolusion oarries his moral speculations to the borderland of poli¬ 
tics in the person of the statesman, and in the executive function of 
statesmanship. 

This is Spenser's precise scheme, and this it is to which he re¬ 
fers when he soys in the letter to Raleigh, "I labour to pourtralot in 
Arthurs, before he was king, the image of a brave knight, perfected in 
the twelve private mo rail vertues, as Aristotle hath devised, the whioh 
is the purpose of these twelve first book?*** whioh, if i finde to be 
well accepted, I may be perhaps encoraged to frame the other part of 

Pef.of goesy .pp. 12-52. Gil Broioi farpr^ Fol. II, p,514. 
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pollitloke vertues in his person, after that hee came to he King." 
Moreover, if the nature of this thesis demanded or permitted such an In* 

v*vQ\t- 

Vestimation, it could he shown that Spenser^haa in a measure followed 
iristotle’s scheme in the presentation of extremes, variants and oppo- 
sites of the virtues* fci^t ^ th^ p6^t hin^lf concaved th^a, 

The purpose of this thesis is, however, the examination of criti¬ 
cal influences. It has been shown that an atmospheric recognition of 
the philosophic nature of poetry ley hack of Spenser's inoipient idea, 
and that his precise model for his "Ethioke part of Korall Philosophic" 
was the Rthloa of Aristotle, These tv/o phases of his work, however, 
by no means bounded Spenser's scheme. The virtues were to be embodied 
in speaking images, suggested, as the poet tells us, by the noble figures 
of other epics, and to be manifested in right and noble action. In the 
central figure, Uagnifioenoe, in v/hich all the other virtues are concen¬ 
trated, Spenser is, exoept in name, in strict aooord with an Aristotelian 
ideal. As regards the other figures, the ideals of the Renaissance obtrude 
themselves upon his consciousness, and his me&i«£of Romance advanced its 
claims of decorum, Eis application of theory, or interpretation of the 
virtues, is not therefore limited to a strictly Aristotelian exposition, 
but takes on the color of multiform contemporary presentations, in which 
Platonic and Aristotelian conceptions are blended with Christian ideals. 

The Renaissance rarely forgot that Plato was the master and Aristotle 
the pupil, hence the virtues are cited under the names of both philoao- 

4lu 2 

phers, and commonly without re£pnce to a fixed catalogue. 

The phrasing of Bryskett's Discourse. . p. 27. 

2 

M, Jussert}Bd< (liod. Phil., V.III.p. 373 sq.) ably advances the view 
of intermediary indebtedness on the part of Spenser, for Aristotelian 
material. While there is ground for debate in regard to K, Jusserand's 
view as to the degree of Spenser's diroot Indebtedness to A*lstotle,as 
regards the moderative and suggestive influence of contemporary and ear- 
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Besides the more fixed and external ch&raoterlstios of the virtues 
as exempllfled in the character and action of the patron knights, 3pen- 
ser has sought to lnolude In his work the development of oertain phases 
of Pletonlo, Heo-Platonio^and Christian doctrine. These features also 
exerolse a modifying influence upon what has been characterized as a 
composite rather then specific conception of the virtues. 

Before telling up the discussion of the specific virtues and their 
ultimate relation to a political idoal ox* to statesmanship, it is neoes* 
sary to review, os in the case of the philosophic conception of poetry, 
the literature which forms tho background of the ethic phase of the 
Faerie ?,ueene. Tho purpose is here again to show, not sources, hut 
the widespread diffusion of similar ideas. 


Her literature. I most heartily concur. The implied indebtedness of 
r.penser to Brysfiett's completed work for the specific catalogue of 
twelve virtues ( Pisecurse . p.£ 14) is feasible but doubtful. The oon- 
oeption of the virtues lies at tho very heart of the intricate plan, 
and a work which was placed in Harvey's hands for criticism early in 
1580, and "whereof -Come parcels had bin by lome of them leene" (lb, ,p,28) 
who were among Bryskett's guests, most have been well past its initial 
stage, I rather agree wih Prof, Erskine 0?,K.1,A, ,V. S3, (1915)3 in believ¬ 
ing that Spenser had direct acquaintance with Plooolominl's Bella Insti¬ 
tutions morale flituttala vita doll uono nato nobilo e in pitta libera ? 
This work, Bryskett tells us, lie used in !hie translation in conjunction 
with Cinthio, because of its fuller exposition of the virtues. The phrase 
ing, however, of Piooolomini, as quoted by H, Jusserand (the work is in- 
aoeessible to me) and of Bryskett, is of importance as indicating a oon- 
ventlonal numeration of the virtues, Piooolomini writes: "1'undid virtxt 
moral! ohe pone Arlstotelo;" Ek,IV, C. 2 (fol,74) , In a later edition 
(1560), If, Jusserande telle us, Piooolomini adds Prudence as a possible 
virtue . Bryskett (p,214) cites the Platonic virtues, i^ortitudej femper- 
ance. Justice and Prudenoe; "from which foure." he adds, "are alfo de- 
riued ( as branches fr2T their trees) fundry oxhe-rs to make vp the nusfcer 
of twelue,"-—• Here both men, disregarding the elusive and inter¬ 
change a 1 le nature of tho virtues as treated by Aristotle, seek to reduoe 
them to a specific catalogue, Spenser does the same. The evidence, 
therefore, points to a popular conooption of twelve virtues. This u 
■eufca. an arbitrary development, ' 
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The moral philosophy of the Benaissance had lta roots la the deep 
Interest of th© early humanists In the works of Plato and Aristotle. 
Subsequently a this interest assumed a popular form, and became a liter* 
wry motif, supplying matter for endless dialogues, letters, olvil and 
polltlo discourses, and courtesy books, Aristotle, Plato and Plu¬ 
tarch were still read, but their theories were also presented to the 
public in forms twioe and thrlee removed fro$ the original; henoo, in 
endless repetition, the original forms beoame obscured or less distinct 
even in the minds of those acquainted with the primary sources, the eth- 
le virtues as discussed by Plato and Aristotle, in the newly awakened 
individualism of the Benalseanoe, exeroised a powerful Influence on the 
popular mind. They were a means to an end, for if the well-rounded, 
perfeot man was the ideal of the Benaissanoe, he was aleo the rightful 
leader of other men, and an instrument of government, 

Plato has said: neither we nor our guardians whom we have to 

2 

educate, can ever beoome musical, until we and they know the essential 
forms of temperance, oourage^liberality,magnificence, and their kindred, 
as well as the contrary, forms in all their combinations, and can recog¬ 
nize them and their kindred, as well as images wherever they are found, 

-—-believing them all to be within the sphere of one art and study 

——- and when a beautiful soul harmonises with a beautiful form, and 

the two are oast in one mould, that will be the fairest of eights to 

3 

him who has an ays to see it." 


1 

There was a distinct revival of Platonism in the second half of 
the sixteenth century. 

2 

R#£.,Bk.II,p.376: huslo lnoludes literature; Bk.Ill,p/401; Music¬ 
al training is a more potent instrument than any other,beoause rhythm 
and harmony find their way into the inward plages of the soul,on which 
they mightily fGteten. This training will mah^pjj^re j eet the Ignoble. 


Hep.,Bk.III,pp.401-2. 
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The dialogues of Plato reecho tho 8me theme* varying slightly 
the grouping of virtues, asd placing the aim sometimes in. the abstract 
happiness of the contemplative soul, ana again in political leadership. 

The r.thlce of Aristotle is a codification, amplification and crit¬ 
icism of the vires of Plato, His apperception of the virtues is flexi¬ 
ble, and marked by philosophic breadth, H# perceives that no hard line 
of demarcation arista between mental or spiritual qualities, that one 
may be contained within another , or all in one; that there are various 
modifications, of which eon© are but half virtues, and that tho extremes 
of any may mergo into vioe. Any attempt to roduco to a catalogue the 
virtues as conceived by Aristotle must involve the variation of selec¬ 
tion, For the codifier most choose whether the half-virtues and near- 
virtues are to he counted as virtues, whether the virtues include*? la 
others are to be considered separately, and whother the intellectual 

virtues are to be include' with their moral sisters. 

1 

Segni has made the moat systematic attempt known to me to classi¬ 
fy and Interpret the Aristotelian presentation. His treatment approach¬ 
es no numerical basis, nor does it simplify the system, hut it does give 
an Interpretation which is nearly affiliated with Benaisaance ideals. 

In Book Til may be found a discussion of Incontinenza and Piaoerl. which 
practically Includes the whole popular conception of iffui. mu*, ih&W 

os presented in Tasso and in Sponsor, 

The spiritual, temporal and political conjunction of the virtues 
Whioh appears in Spenser, is foreshadowed two oehturies earlier by Dante 
who writes: Providenoe proposes for man two ends: the happiness of this 
life, which consists in the exeroles of true virtue, and is figured un¬ 
der an earthly paradise; .and the happiness of eternal life, whioh conelets 

i..*.™ ~ 

L* gfchlaa d t Arietetn ft Trad otto In Lingua YUlgare Florentine. 

Firenze, 1550. 
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in the fruition of divine contemplation, to which even constant vir¬ 
tue la not able to ascend unless aided by divine light. This state is 
figured as a oelestial Paradise. The first is attained by philosophic, 
the seeond by spiritual teachings, which transcend human reason, and 
art followed through the guidance of the theological virtues, faith, 
hope, knowledge and charity, Hlaewhero ho otatos that monarchy is 
the most universal cause among mortals that mc-n should livo well, for 

2 

thus they may become lead era,since honarohy diligently seehs a good man. 

D&niello reviews and endorses the theories of Dante—divine con¬ 
templation can only be reached through the exercise of the virtues and 

3 

through purgation from vices. 

Soallger expounds the virtues with not quite the oars aooorded in 

his work to figures, but at least with v/oighty consideration, Turners 

or habits are states known to animals, Volitions are qualities which 

4 

prooeed from manners, and anteoede action. However, the poet trains 

the volitions or desires through action that wo may embrace the good 

and imitate it in action, and that we may spurn evil by abstaining from 

it. Action is therefore a mode of teaching, and we are taught usage 

through an example or instrument in story, as leading to action, end 

thereof action will proceed. In the state, therefore, action will be 

5 

the end, and manners or habits will be it3 form, ^oaliger expands 
tfcese ideas, and oites Aristotle as authority, Ac also further ident¬ 
ifies poetry with political interests. His discussion of the virtues 
and powers of the mind ranges over a largo field, temperance, liberal¬ 
ity, fortitude and Justice stand out from tho rest. As eirbrones of 


De Monarohla (3d.Hoore),Bk.Ill, C. 16, p.375. 

S 3 

Ibid., Bk.1,, C.10, p.347. Della Poetloa . pp,27-26, 

4 5 


Footless ; Lib. Ill, C.20. 


Ibid.,lib.VII,C.III. Of.Lib.VII., 
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those, ho risntvo* extravagance, prodigality, rashness, and rigidity. The 

powers of the mind are two. Intellect and .ill. Under the first he 

places Sapience ("whoso end is HappinessBeasoo and Knowledge, 

Under the .Till he places Prudence and Art, The jorfect man r.rast have 

qualities both of contemplation and action, rnd a distinction is made 

between public and private virtues. Justice, bravery and piety are 

three of the chief virtues, Piety i 1 * 3 defined as right conduct to the 

gods, to parents, friends and country, and as leading to bravery, 

Aeneas is described as not only doing v/hat belongs to piety, but teach- 

ing and declaring it as well, and h: i3 cited as the true example of 

Z 

the perfeot man of Socrates, 

Other virtues and their opposites and humours a re treated at 
great length. 

The value of Soaliger*s discussion to this thesis is not that of 
a eouroe, but a complement. ?oz the existence in the work of one of 
the most authoritative and widely known critics of the time, of an elab¬ 
orate treatment of the virtues, directly referred to Plato and Aristotle, 
and maintaining the same relatione of t.o spiritual, moral and political, 
yet evlnoing perfeot freedom in modification, expansion and combination, 
is Just the evidenoe required to make clear tho views and processes of 
Spenser, 

hinturno telle us that as the artist through the exterior reveals 
the interior, and through the features plaoes before the eyes the ehar- 
aoter of the soul, so Vergil, in the pious and magnanimous Aeneas, under¬ 
takes to create an example of Justice and fortitude. He chiefly erapha- 

4 

sizes t&t qualities of magnanimity and piety, 

1 2 

Ibid,, lib,III, 0.1, Ibid., Lib.XX, 

3 4 

Ibid,, lib,III, C.XII. Pe Poeta . lib.I,p.£5^Cf.p.09. 
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Several interesting suc^^ions in Trlsslno impress the realize- 

tion of a common literary consciousness as well as stook # Conceding 

the moral function of poetry, he cites the inspiring examples not onjy 

of Aohilles, Ajax, Hestor and Ulysses, of -Aeneas and Turzms, hut of 

1 

"i Homanoi dl Trlstano, e di lanoilotto, e di Binaldo, e aimili." In 

his series of dialogues. The Portraits . the assembled friends discuss 

the divine beauty of woman. They plan to oreate the portrait of a brave 

woman, who with oourage above that of other women fears neither death 

nor danger, but rtio would Choose, rather than the greatest honors, that 

the purity of her life should be in no way tarniBhed. She desires not 

the delights of the body, but only honorable pleasure, and with her 

gentle modesty and bashfulness she becomes a marvellous portrait of 
2 

temperance .a 

(©its portrait certainly bears an analogical relation to Spenser's 
oonoeptlon of Britomart. 71 Thex further propose portraits of the Platonic 
virtues: Prudensif, XIansuetudine, Fortezza, Temperansla, and Continensia, 
Glustlsla, LlberalltU, Magnanlmltd, That of Justice takes three forms, 
in one of whloh we see a true and singular religion. "This holds a firm 
and inviolable faith, accompanied by most saored reverence for a prom¬ 
ise, and truth of speeoh. Closely allied to this piety is a tender¬ 
ness toward native land, father and mother.^ Salviati in setting forth 
his ideal of a gentleman includes learning and bodily exercise. The 
perfect man moat also exceed dukes in nobility, prinoes in power, noble 
damsels In modesty, the most temperate men in oontlnenoe, and equal the 
gods in beauty and virgins in ohastltyj nor should he lack piety, sweet¬ 
ness, prddenoe, liberality and magnificence. But chief of all virtues 


1 

Of. Sidney: Pef. of P. . p.24. 


3 



2 

Op ere : (ysrona,1729),T. II, 
IHitratti. p.269-27o. 
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Is that if justioe, whioh is oonoerned with states, Por where justice 

rules, the wisest sod most prudent men are called to government, and 

the solesoes, learning, arts, judgment, morale and valor find protection 

and reward, And allied with this justioe which embraces all the vir- 

1 

tues la religion. 

In hie defence of the pastoral, Guarini claims even for the humble 
shepherd a share In degree of the virtues of justioe, magnanimity, mag¬ 
nificence, courage,' urbanity, and affability; and of friendship he 
says: "It Is that divine chain with which the human life and companion- 

2 

ship is preserved, and whence Is born the happy state of the Republic,” 

3 4 

Guevara and Rnsselli with an earnest moral spirit discuss the 
virtues and their relation to the happiness and government of man, 

Tasso's discussion Pella Virtu Erolco e della Oarlti is interest¬ 
ing through its fearless challenge of the views of Plato and Aristotle 
(whom he holds equal^ as the originators of ethic philosophy), and In 

his attempted conjunction of pagan and Christian virtues. He finds 

5 

Aristotle's exposition of heroio virtue weak and Insufficient, but he 
himself defines It as close to magnanimity. Charity he defines as 
love—"directly to God, and indirectly to his creatures,” Like heroio 
Virtue, It has no Immediate object, but as glory of the world Is the re¬ 
ward of heroio virtue, so the glory of Paradise Is the reward of Char- 
itj.* 


i 

Oraslone t (7iresse,1575) pp.6,8,14,89,104. 
B 

Opera , v.m, pp.241, fil. 

% 



Tr.by Penton,1502. 


Splatres das Princes: Tr.by Belle-forest. 

Segni: (L* Ethics a' Aria totile,p. 330) defines it as a virtue which 
lifts man to God, 

6 


Prose Soelte : 7. H,pp,189?193,197. 
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The evidence cited in the last few pages has been indeterminate 
in character; the end in view, however, has many phases, and the fore* 
going has been but the gathering up of threads. It has been shown; 
that the consideration of the virtues constituted a universal theme 
in the Renaissance, and was disoussed by critics as a literary motif; 
that the writers referred freely to the discussions of both Plato and 
Aristotle; that there were three phases of the subject,one leading to 
spiritual reunion with divinity, one to the moral and temporal happi¬ 
ness of right action, one to the honor and responsibility of politic¬ 
al administration; that the names, number sad character of the vir¬ 
tues were subject to modification by individual authors; that piety, 
which is not named by Aristotle, receive common emphasis as a virtue; 
that there was a strong tendency to amalgamate Platonic, Aristotelian 
and Christian virtues. 


The above conclusions are entirely pertinent to Spenser's treat¬ 
ment of the virtues. Before the application can be made, however,', 
there are a few more specific relations to be reviewed, Spenser's de¬ 
clared intention to fashion a gentleman in noble and perfect discipline 
is one with the motif of the oourtesy books. A summary of these is giv¬ 
en elsewhere, but probably two of the most familiar to Spenser were 

1 2 
Ely of s Souernour and Castlgllone's Courtier. In the former, the ed¬ 
ucation of the future Gouerncur is to irolude the study of the poets 

for thelfe lessons of virtue, Aristotle's Ethioae . Cicero's Be Offlolis 

3 

and above all, the works of Plato, In the first book Elyot lnoldent- 


1 

It is an interesting fsot that Croft,the incomparable editor of 
the Gcuernour. notes the similarity of phrasing between Elyot's aooount 
of the ruin of Rome and Spenser's translation of Da Bellay's verses,and 
attributes a most possible influence to Elyot, Bk.II,g&. ,vrxra 
2 3 

Couemour:B k.I. up. 71.9E.93.104.122. Digitft£,-what incomparable swet- 

nesse of wordes and mater 
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1 

ally discusses modesty; the seoond Is largely given over to detailed dis¬ 
cussion of the virtaes in general. Of these, Justioe and friendship are 
emphasised; the first should he tenpered with benevolence, hut has an 
inherent quality of rigor; the second is the elemental type of friend¬ 
ship illustrated hy the story of Titus and Gysippas. Magnanimity is 
identified with valiant courage, and thus approaches Tasso’s identifi¬ 
cation with herolo virtue. In detail, Elyot'e treatment of the virtues 
does not conform to that of Aristotle either in terminology or interpre¬ 
tation. It is, nevertheless, made absolutely clear hy the general con¬ 
formity and hy dlreot reference, that he regards Aristotle as his master 
and ohlef source. He includes, however, as authority, both Plato and 
Cloero. Another point worthy of note is the intermittent attempt toward 
a reconciliation of the pagan and Christian virtues. Pagan philosophy 
is notably the dominant thought, hut patent efforts are made to at¬ 
tribute the same teaohing to the Scriptures, and a Christian color is im¬ 
parted to some virtues, Slyot’a work la serious and phllosophlo, direct ¬ 
ed toward a political end; Caetlgllone'e work is courtly, dilettante, 

and far more social than political in aim. He touches upon the virtues 

2 3 4 5 

hut lightly and Incidentally, Modesty, friendship, shams,(?) temperance, 
6 7 8 9 

continence, manliness, justioe, and liberality, constitute the list. Of 


Gouepour, Bk.I,pp.267-9, 

138-9. 

4 

p.861, 

7 


£ 

Tudor Translations: V, 20. 

The Courtier : Tr.hy Goby,1561, 
Efc.I,pJi97 
5 6 

$b‘A v Bk.IV,p,308. S»«^p.0O6. 

8 Q # 

AKf,p.322-3. p.330. 


warkes of Plato and Cicero; wherin is joyned granitic with delectation, 
excellent wy sc dome with dlulne eloquence, absolute vertue with pleasore 
lnoredible,and euery place is so enforced with profitable counealle, 
joyned with honestle that thoaa thro bokes ba almoste aufflolent to make 
a parfeote and exoellent gouernour." 
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these, Justice alone merits speolal consideration, for Castiglione 
says that justice depends upon a true seal^ toward God, and is acoompa- 
nied by true religion. Suoh religion erabraoes lore of country and to* 
ward people, and should be a quality of every prinoe. Here again ap¬ 
pears the Junction, already noted, between justioe and religion. The 
Courtler is of more Interest as embodying in popular form the views cf 
floino, Pioo de la llirandola, and Bembo, for it is through suoh a medi¬ 
um that Castl{£.ione expounds the phase of ffeo*Platonlsm whioh treats 
of systlo love and beauty. 

In addition to the oourtesy-books, there were more formal treat* 
lses of philosophy whioh dealt with the same popular theme. Prominent 
among these was the Aoademie FranooiBS of La Primaudaye, published is 
1577, and well known in England long before its translation by T. B, . 
in 1614 . 1 


The work is of interest, if indeed the word nay be applied to such 
ponderous dldaotlolsm, through its definite Intent of creating a reoon- 
ell lat ion between pagan and Christian philosophy, The Scriptures, old 
and new, are cited in confirmation of the views of Aristotle, Plato, 
Closro, Seneca, end Quintillian. And La Priroattday says; "A Philosopher 

and a Christian differ but is name; and a prinoe well instructed Is pi* 
ety is truly both the one and the other. Therefore he ought to leame 
nothing Sooner (next to the law of God) than the morall Jfcilosophie 
of the anolents, whioh teaoheth all virtue.” The prinoe ehould strive 
"that none axoell him in the goods of the Souls, in wife dome, magnanim¬ 
ity, temper&noe and Justice." In suoh a treatment, the virtues neooa- 


The ffrenoh Aoademie,wherein is diloourXsd the Institution of 
Ufessers and whatsoever slfe o one erne th the good and happle life of all 
estates and callings,by precepts of doctrine,and examples of the llveB 
of ancient Sages and famous men, by Peter de la Primaudays Trans,by 
T.B. London, 1614. 


Ibid., p,60S. 
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sarily undergo some modification both In name end character, Thus su¬ 
perfluities Bumptuousness, gluttony and wallowing in delight culminat¬ 
ing in voluptuousness and lechery take the pl&oe of that delightfully 
flexible quality of Pleasure which Is the object of Aristotle's specula¬ 
tions. Shame t shamefaftnes and dlfhonour are made mere checks on conou- 
pisoence—"ahanefaftnes (Xalth one of the ancients) Is flfter to oor- 
tlnenole, and oompanlon of ohaftitie;” hut later shame Is restored to 
the more honorable function attributed to it by Aristotle. "L'agnanlm- 
itie n and "gonerositie" are made one. and closely associated with for¬ 
titude, Indeed the two first seem to be identified with magnificonoe, 
which was a common interpretation in the Renaissance; "although the ver- 
tue of Fortitude be never perfected v/ithout Kagnonimitie (which is as 
much to lay Oenerofltle or noblenes of heart) as that which undoubted¬ 
ly is comprehended under the firft part of Fortitude, which Cicero oall- 
eth U&gnifioenoe or doing of groat and excellent things,—” The fur¬ 
ther discussion of Hagnanlmltie is an excellent exposition of the Aris¬ 
totelian idea, and is squally olose to Spenser's conception of kagnifl- 
oence. La Prlmanday concludes "that true and perfect Magnanimity and 

GeneroPity is invincible and inexpugnable, -—Further - this ver- 

tue maketh him that poffeffeth her, good, gentle and ourteous, even to¬ 
wards his greateXt enemies, again ft whom it fuffreth him not to uPe 

any oovin or malloe, but keepeth him alwaics within the limits of equity 
3 

and juftioe," 

The chief point to be deduced from the above citations is the ab¬ 
solute freedom with which source material is handled, oven when from 
a declared original and In an avowedly serious philosophic work. 

1 2 
Ibid., pp.196-208. 219-230. Ibid., pp.240-8. 

3 

Ibid., p.271, p.279 
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Another Instance of such freedom is to be found In Clnthlo's dialogues 
Dell 1 allerare et ammaestrare i flsluoll nolle vita civile , as trans¬ 
lated by Bryskett, In this Discourse Plato is cited equally with 
2 

Aristotle, there is a determined reconciliation of paganism and Christ¬ 
ianity, and the moral virtues are freely treated. The first point to 

be taught was "Religion and the feare of God"; the second truth and 
3 4 

verity, the third temperance and justice. To these are added mildness, 

affability, and liberality. The lessons are summed up in Religion, Pm- 

» 

denoe, isdom, and the accompanying virtues Truth, Justloe and Temper- 
anoe, and to these is added the princely virtue of fortitude, "whereby 
fuoh men became equall to the Gods as Poets fained," later Bryskett 
has recourse to Plooolomini and tabulates the civil virtues as "Forti¬ 
tude, Temperance, Xustioe and Prudence; from which fours are al±o deriued 
(as branches from their trees) fondry others to make vp the number of 

tvalue, and they are thele enduing, Liberalltle, Magnificence, ilagnan- 

6 

lmitle. Desire of honor, Veritie, Affability and Vrbanitiet" The omis¬ 
sion of friendship, modesty, shanefastnes, and ohastlty from this list 
of primary virtues, as well as of Religion, included earlier, is indic¬ 
ative of the flexibility with which they were regarded. Patience is 
named as a phase of Fortitude, "of which," says the writer, "Plato hath 

written largely, But the Christian writers haue much more extoll- 

7 

ed this vertue then any other, yet ArlXtotle toucheth it,—" Temper- 

8 

anoe is exalted, and as her oompaniona are assigned shamefastnes. 


Philosophie (linfenfl606J. 

2 

Ibid.,pp,47,61.62,68,74,76 (Plato the dlulne PhiloXopher and 
Ariftotle his dirolpie after him,—") 78,121,(—"there are on either 
side great and learned authors,as Plato and Aristotle firet, whereof 
the one was aocounted the God of Philosophers,and the other ths master 
of all learned men:and ech hath his followers,—.”) 122,140,178,196,216, 
222,223,227. 

3 ^ 5 Di 6 j bv jO € x. 

8 Ibid.,p.63. Ibid.,P.85. Ibid.,p.85. Ibid.,p.214. Itffp.216 
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honestle, abstlnenoe, continency, mansuetude or mildness end modesty. 

It. is made dear at this point through citations of Cieero, Plotinus, 

Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle, that the ideal of the Greeks is oentred 

in control against excess in all things rather than in the Christian oon- 

oeption of Chastity, Liberality, Magnifioenoe and Magnanimity are oon- 

jolnedi "Vnto liberality is joyned magnifioenoe" and "Arms in arms with 

Magnifioenoe goeth Magnanimity, waited vpon by Mansuetude, Deiire of 

2 

honor, veritie, affability, & vrbanity.” Magnanimity is that eloTatlon 

3 

of soul and mind which smbraoes all virtues, and sees all things with a 
largeness of vision Which passes over petty honors and looks only to 
the highest as its due aim and reward, 

With the dialogues of Cinthio which were most probably familiar 
to Spenser both in the original and in translation, we may olose the 
summary of the contemporary treatment of the moral virtues. Wearying 
though the review has been, it has but touched the surfaoe of a vast 
amount of similar material, An effort has been made to indicate the 
pervasiveness of the theme by drawing upon repreeentatlve olasees of 
literature. Instances therefore have been taken from formal criticism, 
from oCurtly dialogue, from the popular oourtesy-books, and from more 
formal philosophic disocurse. 

The result is proof of the universal popularity of the theme, and 

the flexibility of its treatment, whloh presents the reaotion of the 

individual writer in combination, interpretation and emphasis. It has 

been shown that while in general, through hie more extended treatment. 

-.. 

pp,219*223, p,223, p,250. 


sense of a "true companion of vertue” that (according to Socrates) 
breedeth fears to do or say anything vnseemely or dishonest:” It is a 
"certains token of a generous mind—, that through bashfulnses refrains 
from frowardness* Shis may become the vloe inanition, "vnfruitfull 
fhamefaftneffs” in English, "Dllopla” in Greek, 
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of the subject, Aristotle is regarded ns the primary source of ethic 
philosophy, unhesitating reference is nevertheless made on occasion 
to Plato as ooequal or antecedent in authority. Moreover, in the en¬ 
dowment of the pagan virtues 7 . 1 th Christian color, and the adaptations 
of Creek morality to the ideals and changed social relations of the 
Henaissance, is to he found an expression of the universal principle of 
imitation which, hampered by no reverence for the integrity of scuroe 
material, sought to leave matter in better form than that in which it 
was found. 

v/ith this background wo nay prooeed to a consideration of Spenser's 
individual treatment of the virtues. 


In Arthur, as his letter to Raleigh tells us, he impersonates Uag- 
nifioenoe, "which vertue, for that (according to Aristotle and the rest) 
it is the perfection of all the rest, and oonteineth in it them all,—.* 
Zkioh is revealed in this brlof statement, first, it Is stated in Spen¬ 
ser's own words that he has other authorities than Aristotle, The as¬ 
sertion opens wide the gates of speculation, but it needed not to he 
made in words, for when Spenser says that Magnificence is a virtue which 
la the perfection of all the rest and oontains all in Itself, he repeats 
not the direot teaching of Aristotle, hut a later theory which tends to 
identify Uagnifioence with Magnanimity, not as a subordinate quality, but 
as ss equivalent Identity, Tasso writes: "magnifioensfc o magnanimity." 
Cinthio says, arm in am with magnificence goes magnanimity, attended 
upon by olemenoy, desire of honor, truth, affability and urbanity, thus 

identifying the two. Aristotle regards Magnificence as a composite 

1 

virtue only in so far as it includes liberality, and bocomes In turn 


//. She Moral Philosophy of Aristotle: (Jowett's Trans.) liberality 
(6K4-o&Cj0< o'lHfS ) Bk. 17, Chaps.1-3. Munificence or Magnificence 
(Meyoc A )Bk. 17, Chaps. 4-6. The difference odf the two vir¬ 

tues lies in object and degree: "The munificent man is a charitable man. 
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incorporate* in Magnanimity, os the leaser In the greater. Bat of the 

maga&nimous man he eays: "whatever is grand in each single virtue la 

found In him"; find "elevation of eoul \^yo<kopu%i'(K m jiagnanlmlty. 

Highmindedness] la as it were a kind of lustre or beauty, arising from 

the possession of every form of moral excellence; while it gives to 

the virtues a rioher development, apart from the virtues it ie itself 
1 

unattainable," How this union of virtuested by Aristotle in 

£ 

Magnanimity, is precisely what Spenser proposes for Magnificence. 
Moreover, his development of tho character of Arthur is in soeord with 
the Aristotelian ideal of IJagnaniraity. 

The perfect man comportB himself with an air of greatness toward 
men of his own position, but with gentleness and urbanity toward info* 
rlors. It is hla nature to do a servloe rathor than reoelve one. His 
primary couoern is with honor, but only with honor commensurate with 
hie own virtue and dignity; he does not intermingle with ordinary occa¬ 
sions of honor, or where others have the asoendenoy. He harbors no 
memory of injury. He is silent concerning his own affairs and those 
of others. He bears ills and disappointments in silent dignity. He 
is sedate, unhastenec 1 in his movements, and in all things is aloof in 

manner end interest, having his eyes fixed ever upon ends beyond the 

9 

o amp as a of ordinary mortals. 


1 

Mthiosi Book IV, C. 7. (Jow4tt); Of.Uolldon,pp. 113-114; Peters: 

PP114-TCB:- 

2 

Plato: Ren. .33k.VI.n. 182 1 The discussion of the qualities of the , 
philosopher attributes to magnificence of mind all with which AriBtotls 
endows magnanimity. See also F. Q, ,11,ix,36-39, 

3 ' ' , ’ 

Ibid., 3k. 17, O.&i Of. F,Q. , 


but the oharitable man Is not,for all his liberality, —-munifioent." 

{p.201). Of,tfell&on (Trans. f p. 107); "although the magnificent person is 
libersl.lt does not follow that the liberal person is magpifioent." Of. 
Peters (Trans.p.106); Sagni.B.i L’Bthloa &* Aria tot lie (1550) ,p. 193, "La 
Virtrl—hi per oggetta gli honor! grand!,alia quale feeoondo il Filosofo) 
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3uoh ie the character with which Spenser haft endowed Arthur as 
Kagnifioefloe. The cause of the choice of title is rot far to seek* 

Tho freedom in adaptation of the virtues has "been ehown, as well as 
the special tendency to amalgamate the tv/o virtues, magnificence and 
magnanimity, hither of these reasons according to the standard and 
practioe of the age would have justified the modification, and Spen¬ 
ser's use, just at this point, of the parenthetical phrase "according 
to Aristotle and the reef, seems to betray a consciousness of depart- 
tire from his primary source. The true motive of the adaptation^lies, 
however,in the presentation of Leicester under the form of Arthur. She 
rank, wealth, and lavish expenditure of this powerful noble placed him 
In publio fame Just below tho queen herself; while her favor to him gave 
earnest of ever greater elevation. The sui ptuoueness of his establish¬ 
ments and retinae, the splendor of his publio entertainments, the liber¬ 
ality of his patronage, all conjoined to make Kagnificenoe a most fit¬ 
ting and suggestive name. Hence Spenser by a slight modification, one 
as we have seen elsewhere accepted, secured uniformity of character end 
ideal. 

This liberty of departure from source has been dwelt upon in pre¬ 
paration for what is yet to oome, and it is 'worthy of note that in 
this process of merging one virtue within the other, Spenser has caught 
something of the facile infiltration which characterises Aristotle's 
own oonoeptiom of the virtues, 

Spenser has told us that in each book ho has set forth the virtue 
of the titular patron, in the action of Arthur, The hero of the first 
book is the Knight of Holinesso. This virtue is nowhere included in 
the grouping of Aristotle. Yet we have seen that Religion was often 
poelted as the first requisite of a prince or ruler, and that piety 
and magnanimity were universally celebrated as the 'virtuesAeneas. 
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Religion and piety are akin to holiness, and while the idea is a 
Christian one, there is probably sane point of contact or of departure 
In the pagan philosophy. 

This point is to he found in Plato, and the virtue is that named 
by Spenser holiness. In the dialogue Laohes.or Couiage .Soorates asks: 

if a man knew all good and evil,—— would he not be perfeot, and 
wanting in no virtue, whether Justice,or temperance,or holiness?” The 
dieoussion turns here on the composite nature of courage} there is no 
development of the nature of holiness, hut its inclusion within a group 
of speolfio virtues, in serious argument, is not to he disregarded. 

In Protagoras , tho theme of the unity of the virtues is resumed, and 
Soorates sayst "You were speaking of ..ous sending Justice and reverenoe 
to mens and several times while you were speaking. Justice, and temper¬ 
ance, and holiness, end all these Qualities, were aesorlbed by you as 
if together they made up virtue, Hov/, 1 want you to tell me truly 
whether virtue is one whole, of which Justice, and temperanoe, and ho«* 

liness are parte; or whether all these are only names of one and the 

2 

same thing." Protagoras admits the QUfilities are distinct, with indi¬ 
vidual functions, yet constituting part of a whole virtue, as mouth, 
nose, eyes, end ears are part of the whole faoe. Courage and wisdom 


T>lalogues of Plat o s Jowett, V, I, p # 109. Cf* Platonis Opera : (Ox¬ 


ford EdJ Tom, III,p, 199bs Soc» Aoke 
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are added to the list, and discussion proceeds, tare in £ directly upon 

the naturo of holiness. It is unread that justice and holiness are 

2 

very like, hut are rot the same qualities. The discussion wanders, 

and is checked by Cooratco with the same question: "ire wisdom end 

temperance and courage and justice and holiness five names for the same 

t}:ing?— or has each of the nones a separate underlying essence and 

corresponding thing having a peculiar function, no one of them being 

3 

like any other of them? ;l Again it is agreed they aro distinct quali¬ 
ties, and frotagor&s sayst “You may observe that many men are utterly 

unrighteous, unhely, intemperate, ignorant, who are ncvortholess re- 

4 

markable for thoir courage." The idea is repeated: "You will find 

— that some of the most imnioua t and unrighteous, and intemperate, 

5 

and ignorant of men are among the most courageous." 

The repetition of terms and the discussion of the theme make it 

clear that the reference was not an incidental matter; but that holi- 

6 

ness was classed by Plato as a distinct and noble virtue, 

The point at issue is now, therefore, reduced to the greater psy¬ 
chological probability of Spenser’s use of intermediary sources for the 
development of his idea, or his direct reference to the Platonic orig¬ 
inal. 

ha to the first, it has been amply demonstrated in the evidence 
already adduced, that the piety of Aeneas was noted by early critics as 
one of his chief virtues; and that piety and religion had come to be re¬ 


garded in the Uenaiseance not only as among the virtues of a hero or 
gfcfc.I, Jourei, <2,1*., 


Jowett f p.j.51-187jcf.Oxford 3?05ct,p,329a. rp.153, ]Cf.Oxford Text,p.329,* l\ 

f %<*i' a'cu^po o-6rp %.<*>»' — 

* _-— - - — _ 


—-, (Of.Oxford Text:p.3£9d,p.330c ,et alt.j 

3 t*-* 4 5,^^ 6 * /mt 

\Jowett:pp.172-173. ^p. 173. 'ffl84. The Greek word oorto T^s % B 

jfied throu^iout the original. Its significance is.,- a disposition to 
the gods; religiousness, piety, holiness. Used as b lltle "his 
Q °tiTjes8" in Eoclea last ea„ 
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prino®, but as those to he taught above all others. It is further worthy 
of remark that both of the dialogues above arc primarily concerned 

with the instruction of the young in virtue, Hence it is perfectly 
feasible tfeat the original idea could, in successive stages, have perme¬ 
ated later literature, and that Spenser could have developed his concep¬ 
tion of holiness through secondary sources. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that Plato was regarded 
me on authority ooecual with Aristotle, and thEt Spenser , s work esiibits 

an intimacy with both Flatonio and Aristotelian thought, an absorption, 

2 

me it were, of influonco, which points to first-hand acquaintance/ Trys- 

kott refers to his familiarity with Greek as being proof of a wider know- 

3 

ledgo of philosophy than his own, Harvey, when called upon to "play 
II Sega or Filoiofes parte uppon the Commencement stage”, in h humorous 
letter begs the aid of his more philosophio friend in setting forth 
"ye raorall and philoxophicall wifdon of Socrates, ye divine notions end 
conceit es of Flato, ye Xuttle and intricate acumen of Aristotle, ye 
brave eloquence of Gully, ye gallant pronunciation of HortenXiuo,-—," 


1 

Ibid. ,pp. 146-147. "Education and admonition commence in the first 

years of childhood -. bother and nurse and father and tutor are vying 

with one another about the improvement of the ohild —- he oazmot eoy 
or do anything without their setting forth to him that this is just and 
that Is unjust; this is honorable, that is dishonorable; this is holy, 
that is unholy; do this and abstain from that," 

2 


To develop this theory conclusively is beyond the scope of the pres¬ 
ent discussion. It can only fee treated incidentally in relation to oth¬ 
er natters, 

fiscourse. 

4 


Ac- ti er-Book ; Harvey writes further: "Good Eloquence and gentle fhi- 
loeophy.and ye loove me pittye my cafe and helps me this onee,——Ye have 
holpen Ium I know© owte of the fane place to fayer riches -——af¬ 

fords me on tolerable oration,and twoe or three realonable arguments,end 
lett me aloane agoddes name to Xhifte for the other ryfelfe," He also 
begs that npenser may aid him to "attayne that lame excellent vertue and 
molt divine praedominante qualitye" of whioh he then speaks. The only 
virtue "in the whole oriXXeoroiie rowe of ether morall or intellectual 
vortues that nowe ad ayes carrieth meate in the mowthfe," ed (^ri>HaHo0 Ed, of 
Harvev'a forks.V. I.n.127-8.) 
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In a later latter In which the tone is again irorio, ho derides Spenser 
*- n a gentleman, courtier, an yuth" —for reviving the stale and ‘bookish 
opinion that "molt of tkeie bofilg and fenfsual plocufaros ar to ho aban- 
donid as unlawfull and tho inwnrdo contemplative oelightes of the laindo 
more zolouXly to ho imbraoid as moot co.miondcble and tells him "your 
great iXt and molt erronicus iupposo is thal i * on Thould he miltreXX© 
and kppotiie attend on her lr.dilhips porfon as a pore lervante end hand- 
may den of hors*’' Despite the tore, tho letter is filled with philo¬ 
sophic phrasing, u::6 undoubtedly points to Spenser’s interest in 3uch 
mat tore. 

Tuck evidence ;:a tho above in of course merely oontrihutory to a 

general impression of ! parser's fauilica-it; v/ith klr-to. Tho character 

of tho knight in question has : ore direct hearing for in addition to 

Other functions, he is mod e tho exponent of ono of the nopt subtle end 

intangible theories of tho age, that cf Platonic lovo and beauty. It is 

with t3iO greatest skill, flelicecy and tenacity that, in an almost impos- 

eiblo situation,- Spenser executes this design. Despite a romantic milieu, 

with its insistent demands upon story, tho knight’s relations with Una 

08 a devoted oavalier, are characterised by nc word or act that speaks 

of earthly love. Ke is inspired by her beauty rad purity. Indeed, this 

2 

very reverence, rather than a fault of his own, is nt.de the instrument 
of his fall. Put he is resoued and restored by her, and guided by her 
wisdom, he passes through all the intervening degrees, and reaches the 


2 


Ibid. ,rp.l47-148. 


hthics : Bk. 1,11,p,52: The virtuous man will not become unhappy 

through his own fault - "he will revor commit deeds disgraceful or hate¬ 
ful, — So too, after great trials, such a nan will not regain his happi¬ 
ness in a short time, but, if evor, in the oourso only of a long career 
presenting an unbroken harmony to his activities, in ’which he has gain¬ 
ed? great honor and dignities." This characterization aptly fitt • L * 
Sponsor's treatment ox the fi. C, E. 
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helots of Heavenly Contemplation and perfoort reunion with divinity. 

Ia this reunion ho attalas the some of the Greek oonoeptloa of 

1 

Holiness, which mast he gained through contemplation rather thaa action. 
It is this foe ion of Ideas to a perfect foous which readers more prob- 
ahle the poet's use of the original Greek source. 

It is,however, unfair to reach such a conclusion without examining 
other phases of this oomplsx character; yet the comprehensive symbolism of 
Spenser's characters is such that a brief review is necessarily incom¬ 
plete or obscure. 

Primarily it must he home la mind that Spenser Insistently sought 
s reconciliation of Christian and pagan ideas, and that holiness is a h 
hihlioal virtue. In endowing this knight with the insignia of tho Bod 
Cross, Spenser affiliates him with the pseudo-religious oharaoter of the 
orusader. As the champion of Truth, and ; in hor para on of tho Refoxmed 
Chnreh, and as tho deliverer of the symhollo rulers of Eden (Paradise), 
from the dragon of Sin, tho Bed Cross Knight presents a perfeot type of 
Christian hero, yet one idiioh in no way departs from tho Greek ideal 
of holiness, whloh embrace* a disposition to serve the gods, and rever¬ 
ence toward gode, oarents and country. Tot another phase of this char- 

3 

aotor is Courage, in which tho knight ia identified with St. George, the 
ohampion and patron saint of England. Although the idea is taatalislngly 
recurrent, it would he hut the purest speculation to attribute the inclu¬ 
sion of this virtue to an association of ideas in the source, where 


the discussion of holiness was first introduced in connection with 

4 


courage, and in the dialogue hearing that name. 



Cf. Bruno: Gil Brolcl Parorl. Part II, pp.349,359,404. 

£ 

In the Porlesvaua. the symbol is home by some of the searchers 
for the Holy Grail. 


3 

, Ek , I,C.xli,£6. 
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The functional variety of this character la a park of a broad 
scheme, Spenser proposed in each book to exemplify in Arthur the apeeial 
function of the hero of that book. The book under dlaouaalon la the 
first, where it la neoeaaazy to secure an orientation or motivation of 
the super-hero. Leicester was represented in Arthur. At the time the 
Faerie Queens was begun, public opinion saw in Leicester a future sov¬ 
ereign. Spenser therefore sets forth in the person of the Red Cross 
Xni£it two primary essentials in the ideal British sovereign, religion 
or protection for the Protestant English Church, and courage. As to 
the literal algnifloanee of the first, Leicester conformed to the ideal 
as a political Puritan) allegorically he assumed the protection of Una 
or the Church, when the lesser hero failed, and in courage he excelled 
in destroying the force whioh had overthrown Eolinesse. Moreover, the 
Red Cross Xnight's exemplification of Platonlo love was probably but a 

the theory as Q*»^*M*^*i&Leicester's love for Elisabeth. 
It is in this book that we learn of Arthur's vision, whioh so fills his 
soul that he is withdrawn from all other Interests, and centres his life 
in his search. 

"Prom that day forth 1 lov'd that face divynej 
From that day forth I cast in oarefull xoynd. 

To seeks her out with labor and long tyne, 

And never vow to rest, till her I fynd:" 

F. Q.,I,lx,15. 

And the Red Cross Khigftt with new Inspiration says to Unaj 

"'Thine, 0 then-——- 

Bext to that ladles love, shalbe the place, 

0 fayrest virgin, full of heavenly light, 

Whose wondrous faith, exceeding earthly race. 

Was firmest fixed in ny extrernest case.'" 

^ .0.- <34. 1 Vi 
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It Is probably flue to the Baring quality of this Hatonic theory 
that Spenser was enabled, after the failure of Leicester's hopes, and 
even after his death, to go on with hie great work, secure in the faot 
that a logical and noble outoone, and one pleasing to the ;.ueen, was 
attainable through its medium. 

Jh is the presentation of the virtue of holiness,^ An Effort 
.been made to set forth fairl^seomplioations and possibilitiee.V In 
the anfc^nee of positive proof, a decision must be based upon the great¬ 
er peychotegioal probability. 

r* 

'—-—^ In default of reasonable doubt as to Spenser's first-hand knowl¬ 
edge of Plato, in connection with a theme bound up wilh other Platonic the¬ 
ory* in a work definitely designed as an exposition of ethlo philosophy, 
and in the initial step of that work, it is but reasonable to suppose 

that Spenser drew from authoritative source, the souroe of his own chief 

2 

souroe, where he found the virtue he has depicted under its own name, 
and in its true character, rather than that he drew from a secondary 
souroe, which would Involve a change of name and a readjustment of con¬ 
ception to meet the oulmlnatlon of the theory of Platonic love. 

Therefore it is strongly urged that Spenser drew the virtue of ho¬ 
liness from the dialogues of Plato, where it v/as included in a list of 
virtues, moat of which were subsequently embodied by Aristotle in his 
ethlo philosophy. 

Of the five other virtues treated by Spenser, four are included 
in those named by Aristotle: Temperonoe, Justice, Friendah^ and Courte¬ 
sy. There is matter for discussion as to the exaot preservation of Aris- 


1 

The term Platonism Is used rather then Beo-Platonism (a term un¬ 
known in Spenser'8 day) because Spenser's design lacks the elaborate ma¬ 
chinery of Lllrandola,and in its dlreotness seems nearer to Plato. 

15 . Jusserand ( IIod . Phll.V fl.Lm) notes the name holiness in La Priman- 
daye. 1 have not found the term in the English translation iof W.B.,which 
le the only form of the work aooessible to me. 
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totelian conceptions in Spenser's treatment of these virtues, hut such 
a discussion would involve details beyond the scope of the present 
work. It suffioes to state that although Spenser's treatment shows the 
influence of later ideals, there exists in Aristotle a sound basis for 
his general development. And if the oonpanion figure of Justloe, Talus, 
is originally drawn from Plato, the mentor of Temperance is clearly sug¬ 
gested by Aristotle as a distinct entity, Season, to which Temperance 
should be in tutelage. 

The virtue of Chastity presents another departure from the Aristo¬ 
telian code. There is nothing in either Plato or Aristotle to wairant 
this conception save an extension of the phase of temperance known as 
continence. The virtue as exalted by Spenser 1 b purely a Christian and 

romentie ideal. As asceticism and an excess It is Incompatible with the 

3 , , h . 

Creek Ideal, Indeed, it is indirectly condemned by both^Pleto* and-Ar^to-r. 
tie. Chastity, however, as oonoelved by -penser, is emihbntl^ ^ ^ 

to the etory and to its environment. It introduces a popular theme of 
roimanoe, and at the some tine enables the poet to motivate the introduc¬ 
tion into his scheme of virtues of the warrior woman, who under the skill¬ 
ed development of Arloeto and Tasso had become an essential figure in cp- 
lo romance. If oritlea cavil at the presentation of a virtue which in¬ 
volves so sharp a deviation from the original scheme as outlined in the 
letter to Raleigh, they must aleo reckon with the departure, from another 
feature of that soheme, whioh permits a stranger maiden from Creator 
Briteyne, author than a knight from the oourt of Taeary Lend, to be the pa¬ 
tron of this virtue. 

Talus Ljkkos] first appeal’s in literature in the Platonic dialogue 
Minos, later scholarship has rejected thin work as spurious. He is al¬ 
so mentioned in Aoollodorua . Cf. liiss Sawtelle: S ources of Sp.'s Class, 

Kythology^ y .wx . 

^Ethics: B. III, C. 15,P.17 6. Digitized by GoOglc 
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With this brief view of Chastity, the discussion of 3penser's treat¬ 
ment of the virtues must he closed. 

In as intricate problem of this lcind, which involves the oonsldera- 
tion of many propositions, the eonolu3lon mast likewise exhibit distinct 

first v it has been demonstrated by citations from varied classes of 
literature that Spenser’s general conception of the virtues was a part 
of a common literary stock. His conception of the philosophic nature 
of poetry was a widespread theory. Eis choice of the virtues as a sub- \ 
Jeot coincided with what was probably the most popular literary theme 
of his day. His vision of a man perfected in all the virtues, whd was 
to sxsrolso the function of government, was the ideal of the Renais- 
sanoe. His reconciliation of pagan and Christian theory was again a uni¬ 
versal feature of philosophic treatise. It has been shown, moreover, 
that the literature dealing with this caramon stock was absolutely unre¬ 
strained in thought and method; that it oiterf and used authorities with 
impartiality; that it grouped, combined and emphasised the virtues at 
will; that it adapted tfce virtues in name and nature to existing soolal 
conditions and Ideals; that, as evidenced by the work of La Prlmaaday 
and Bryskett, there was a tendency to reduce the virtues to the specif¬ 
ic number twelve. Hence the conclusion is dear that in conception and ua 
general method of execution, Spenser's treatment of the virtues reflects 
the literature of hie age, 

Z 

It has also been demonstrated that Spenser's letter to Raleigh, al¬ 
though a valuable key to his intention and method, can by no means be 
accepted as an exaot statement of the oonditlons existing in the comple¬ 
ted work,- Henoe the discrepancy, in name, number and character between 
. -- — - — “ — - ™ 

S See E. Jusserand, i:od,Hhil,III, klx. 3?3 - s * j 
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the Ariatot#llan and Spenserian virtues noed present no problem to the 
oritioal mind "beyond the general one of the true time relation of the 
letter to the publication of the work. 

- Aside from these general conditions, however, it has "been seen 
that Spenser p oases sea a d^p ah£ genuine knowledge of Creek philos- 
ophy. He therefore turned without hesitancy to original sources. He 
sought to create in emulation of Aristotle, hut under a romantic Tell, 
a system of ethic philosophy founded upon the latter’s Ethics. But he 
preserved ever in his consciousness the teachings of Aristotle's master, 
and the developments of later writers. Therefore, as occasion present* 
ed, he drew upon one or the other, From Plato he took Holiness, more 
lofty in name and nature than the later conceptions of religion and 
piety. Uniting with this conception another theory of Platonism, he . 
carried his thought to the very height of elevation, and with infinite 
skill wove together the threads of hie design. Again, he drew Chasti¬ 
ty from the Ideals of a later eooial environment, and in her person 
advanced the movement of his great soherae* In his creation of Mag¬ 
nificence he freely adapts Aristotelian conception to the needs of his 
design, hut under the authority of "both Plato and later writers, While 
the virtues, Magnificence, Holiness and Chastity as deploted by 3penser 
do net exist in the Aristotelian code, the remaining four out of the 
total seven are drawn dirootly from the poet's alleged source. In view. 


P. Q. ,^.11,1,51-32. The Palmer, when he meets the B, C, K., ac¬ 
knowledges the height of his attainment t 

Cod give you happy ohaunee. 

And that dear© Crosse uppoo your shield devised. 

Where with above all Kni^its ye goodly seem* aguisd. 


Joy may you have and everlasting fame. 

Of late most hard atohiev'ment by you donne. 

For which enrolled in your glorious name. 

In heavenly revestere above the sunne 

where you a saint with saints your seat have wonne. 
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therefore, of this situation, and in view also of the fact that the crit- 
ioal canon of the 830 not only hound the writer to no integrity in the 
reproduction of his original, hut urged change, we may include that is 
hie primary intention SDd major execution the claim of Spenser to an ex¬ 
position of the Aristotelian virtues was Justified, 

It was stated at the beginning of this discussion that In no other 
phase of his work had the poet displayed greater nobility in the assimi¬ 
lation and mergence of ideas. In the summary of conclusions, therefore, 
it may be reiterated* Spenser v/rote from a mind Bteeped in the philoso¬ 
phy of Plato and Aristotle; he drew directly and without stint from both, 
but his interpretation of theory reflects as from a thousand faoets the 
color of the imagination, ideals and literature of the Renaissance. 

The influence of Platonic and Aristotelian thought extends beyond 
the limit of ethio values, As Plato in his Renublio and in other dia¬ 
logues, particularly the Statesman , and Aristotle in the lost chapter of 
his Sthios, carried forward their moral speculations into the realm of 
politios, so Spenser planned that his ethic philosophy should develop 
into a theory of govemrient. 


Since the first sections of this thesis were written, there has 
appeared in Hod,Phil,,1918 (Hay and September issues) an article in 
refutation of Ll, Jusaerand's theory in regard to the sources of Spenser’s 
conception of the twelve moral virtues. As has boen stated elsewhere, 
the purpose of this thesis is not controversial; the difference, howev¬ 
er, between the view as expressed in this thesis and that of the V7riter 
in question is too radical to be passed without comment. Although 1 
heartily concur with him as to method, in the freedom of adaptation and 
interpretation which he has attributed to Spenser, I dissent from him 
on several basic matters: 

1 ) The origin and character of the Red Cross Knight,or Holiness: 
a) The primary oharactor of this figure is Holiness; the secondary, th$t 
of ohlvalrio kniqh^^ig demanded by^fomanoe festtita Hence, in 
lor’ytSexllJminant characteristic, the intention of 1 


is 


love of honor yftheA. 


the poet \ 


A- rJiAi. t) The Greek term (magnanimity, elevation 

of soul, high-minAodneos ) is absolutely distinct in significance from 
’oo-ioT^s , (holiness). o) is distinctly posited by Aris¬ 

totle as the height of virtue, embracing within itself all the other 
virtues. Henoe, to assign paramount virtue to a eeoondory character, 
to be reflected in the protagonist or super-hero,be hie by impli¬ 
cation only, is illogical, d) Hagnifioenoe, as a neoessaxy exterior 
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Although it is something of a paradox to seek this theory of govern¬ 
ment in a work avowedly dedicated to the development of the private mor* 


o on dittos of Magnanimity hooame a synonymous name. e) Spenser distinct¬ 
ly designates Arthur as/vyotAofi/xut when he projects his character as "per¬ 
fected in the twelve private morall vertues," f) Arthur Is brought 
face to face with the excess cf his virtue (ff,Q, ,IX.ix,56-59), Jhc is 
Praya-desire, and corresponds literally to the Aristotelian excess of 
high-nindedne3S or magnanimity. ( Ethics : Bk. IX*C.7,p,98) 

£) The presentation of Liodesiy or Shame as the virtue Chastity: 
a) Aristotle states: "It is improper to speak of the sense of shame as 
thougx it were one of the vifctues." ( Ethics .IV.15) Hence,the inclusion 
of Shane as a virtue is a deliberate violation of the Aristotelian 
scheme, b) In the treatment of Shame ( Ethics :IV. 15.nr.£38-9) there is 
no specific association of the emotion with sensual indulgence. Bor in 
- the dieousslon of Temperance (Bk. Ill,0,13-15,pp. 167-177) is there any 
mention of Shane, c) The association (as is demonstrated in the body 
of this theslsf^p.19) was developed by later writers. But there is no 
logical or psychological process knov/n to me through which the name of 
an emotion, preventing the violation of a virtue or attendant upon 
such a violation, can bo transmuted into the virtue itself, d) Chasti¬ 
ty as oonoelved by Spenser was not & Greek ideal, (see J, A, symonds: 

A Problem in Greek Ethics .) e) Chastity was a Christian end Romance 
ideal. The passage in theJLQ (II,ii,40-44) has been overlooked. In 
the Bouse of Alma, Ouyon, Temperance, is brought face to face with 
Shamefastnes, the exoess of his virtue. In the characterization there 
is no hint or soneuality or incontinence, but the true Aristotelian 
eonoeptlon of reserve,or lack of self-oonfidence, carried to an extreme 
which paralyses aU self-assertion and action, 

3) That Spenser drew only and directly from Aristotle: a) Spenser 
writes in parenthesis "according to Aristotle AIT) TEE REST." (Capitals 
mine), b) In r&^rrliig^to the pKUpswphy which he Wishes to err^ 4 -^ 






‘) The inviolability of : penaer's '’'solemn assertion": a) There 
are other end incontrovertible discrepancies between the plan as out¬ 
lined in the letter to Raleigh and the execution of the work, b) If 
inviolability is insisted upon In this particular instance, it is 
quite possible to intorpret the clause, "as Aristotle hath devised", as 
referring to the whole phrase, "the image of a brave knight^)perfected 
in the twelve private morall vertues. " 

5) The seleotlon involved in cataloguing the virtues of Aristotle 

as twelve: a) It is possible to make lists varying in number and 

oharaoter, b) Spenser implies a second list of twelve politioal vir¬ 

tues; are these too drawn 'from"Aristotle? 

6 ) The interpretation of minor oharaotera: a) I agree with many 
of theoo interpretations, b) In others a different and more logical 
peyehologioal relation oould be traced. 
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el virtues, yet In default of the promised political exposition, we 
most study the forecast of what the poet proposed. In what he regarded 
as the initial stage of his plea. 

There is a possibility .moreover, of studying in the material left 
us two phases of Spenser*a ideas of government, the theoretical, which 
is based upon Greek philosophy, and .the practical, which rests largely, 
upon his experience in Ireland, but which is, perhaps, tinged with 
KachiaveIlian principles. 

The first is, of course, eu extension of the theory of the vir¬ 
tues, Spenser's ideal of the perfect nan, and his relation to Platonic* 

Aristotelian, and oontenrporary thought have been already dlsoussed. The- 

1 

oretically, the Greeks nlaoed the state above the individual, and Actax^G 

2 / 

o rulers as instruments of the common good, Praotleally, the emphasis 
of discussion was oentred upon the moral character of the rulers. Aris¬ 
totle states: "Virtue is,—, a formal state of mind united with the as¬ 
sent of the will, and based upon an ideal of what is best in actual 

Ilfs— an ideal set up by Right Reason, according as the moral sense of 

3 

the good man would determine its application," Elsewhere he says; "If 

—there is any one superior to the rest of the community in virtues 

and abilities for aotlve life, him it is proper to follow.—." But 

he makes his meaning clear; this ruler must not have virtue alone, but 

a oapaoity for leadership. This is a quality which most often aocompa* 

ni«s "self-dependent contemplation" and discursive mental energies, that 

find their practical end in virtuous activity. Therefore, he declares, 

those men who formulate the plans which others follow are more truly ao- 

4 

tive than those who execute their designs, 

1 

Aristotle: Politios . Bk.I, C.ii. 

2 

Aristotle: Sfchlos . Bk.I, C. 10; Book II, C.13. 

3 4 JTniti rl h ClOOOlP 

Ethiss: Bk.II. 0.6. Politics: Bk. VII. 0.3: bf.nato: Statesman 

t*j rr ttt / 1ftQo\ „ K9J» \ 
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Is more idealistic fashion, Plato has foreshadowed the pi’&etioal 
theory of Aristotle. Philosophers are the true priests of virtue, the 
right rulers and guides of the state. He state will ever become per¬ 
fect until philosophers aro "providentially compelled-to take 

core of the state, and until a like necessity is laid upon the state 
to obey them"; and again, "Phan the oupreco power in man coincides 

with the greatest wisdom and temperance, then the best laws and the 

2 , 

best constitution corn© into boing. 11 

Phase ideas Sponsor had imbibed, and they formed the central fea¬ 
ture of hie theory, when, looking forward to the kingship of Leicester, 
he endowed him with all tho virtues of an ideal sovereign. Beyond this 
point of contact, it is clear that tho influence must be one of atti¬ 
tude and general theory rather than of parallelism. 

Neither Plato nor Aristotle limited the administration of govern¬ 
ment to one man. "If power bo in the hands of many," says Aristotle, 

3 

"there exists a composite virtue which acts as a check." Again, he 

4 

say3 tho power of election should bo placed in the hands of many; that 

5 

a state should be governed by all free men through rotation in office; 

and that it is a proof of a well-oonatituted government if it admits 

the people to a share, and still remains unaltered in its form of poli- 
6 

ty. fhia is, however, an ideal condition. Prom u standpoint of pr&o- 
tioal policy, rigid class distinctions are made, and there is a spirit 
of intolerance toward the masses which is characteristic of all aristo¬ 
cratic governments, hven as he ooncedes to citizens a seat in the pub¬ 
lic assemblies, he urges that they shall not bo entrusted with the first 


1 £ 3 

Rep., Bk.Vl, laws: Bk.IV,p.94. Politics : Bk.III,0.11,p.106. 
4 5 

Ibid,,III , 11, P.104. .Ibid. ,11,iii,p.36. 

Ibid.,II,ll,p.74; Cf.Plato:Laws, Bk.V, pp,127-lg0 Sy ;Q oo , s j e 
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off loos of the state on acoount of ignorance end injustice. Office, 

lie says, should be ir. the hands of trained and educate'-'' men, and they 

1 

should be persons of independence and property. And while nobility 

of birth is not a sine qua non , and does not insure virtue, yet ’.Then 

"men of noble family and those possessing wealth and power'’ also possess 

2 

virtue they are more '’deservedly worthy of honour.” All nutters are 

regulated by strict and detailed laws, ' Plato tells U3 that it is hotter 

that a ssan of wisdom and royal power should rulo than the lav/ because no 

law can be framed to all the variations of tir.io and condition, but lack- 

3 

ing the perfection of men tho laws are protectors. Aristotle says firm- 

4 

ly the supremo po./or should be vested in the law. throughout life, con¬ 
duct should ho rostrainod by reason and. moral discipline v/.J.eh carries 
with it some power of coercion; therefore we should be continually under 
the control and guidance of the le.w3. Zaoories are found to urge forward 
and eneourago 3uch as ere noble-minded, high-tempered, and enamoured of 
virtue, but they are powerless to incite the masses to the practice of 
virtue and the sentiment of honour. The masses are to bo controlled by 
foar rather than by self-re3poct^si:c9 they havo no conception of v?hat is 
noble and inherently good. Compulsion rather than reason is tho motive 
to which they yield obedience; pains and penalties arc with them more 
efficacious than tho sense o? right. 

These principles are carried out by a detailed system of laws 
which divide classes, professions and trades, and regulate religion 

6 

and family life as well as all other sooial and political relations. 

Nor must t’-'e lnflucrco of slavery upon tjie social order be forgotten. 


22 r -ifc-is-3_nQ8t-potanii&lwf&ciQr_ic_Cj:S2tiii£_&B..£Ei6£2£i , aj;4c class* 
1 2 
Politlos : IIj.,ll,p,106,sq. bthics; IV, 8, 

3 4 -- 5 

Statesman ! p.579 eg. Politioa 8llI.9-i>.lQ4. Bthios -.X.IO. 

6 Digi, M>-5^-E80.,[ e 

Bq.i Laws .V.p.126 e*.; Polities,VII,9,p.249: 
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sod in ‘bringing into contempt manual labor. True, the leisure af forded 
by this institution was also productive of romar3mble intellectual re- 
sulte, a fsot fully recognized by Aristotle, when he writes: "-—where 
oitizens are really men of intrinsic and not relative goodness, none of 
then should ho pomittod to exercise cry low mechanical employment or 
traffic, ps being ignoblo and destructive to virtuo,— for leisure is 

neoessary in order to improve in virtue and to perform the duty which 

1 

they owe to tho state," 

The outcome of the idealistic and philosophic speculations, there¬ 
fore, is not a .state in which the self-determination of the people 
shall be sovereign law, but it is an intellectual aristocracy, in whioh 
tho intellectuals, seeing clearly and rightly what is best for the mass¬ 
es, prescribe their status and function, and create the laws to maintain 
theirvovn decisions, "law involves a power of obligation," says Aristo¬ 
tle, "since its decision is one that issues from a kind of Moral Insight 

2 

and Abstract Reason." This consciousness of intellectual superiority 
and moral rectitude bred both autocracy and conservatism. The intellec¬ 
tuals sought the true happiness of the state by teaching tho people vir¬ 
tue and obedience to the law, Thoy did not, however, deceive themselves; 
they perceived that to the noble man virtue, honor and meditation consti¬ 
tuted happiness, but that the desire of the messes was for sensual plea¬ 
sures; therefore they decreed that those who were as inferior to their 

fellows as the body is to the soul, were slaves by nature, and that they 

3 

should always be under the law, 

V.e have no indication in Spenser’s worh of a theory of government 
which involved a efcange of existing oondltions, The hereditary nobili¬ 
ty of Kngland formed an aristocratic class Which, although the people 

1 2 3 

Polities, VI 1,9, Sthioa .2-.lQ.581, Polities , I. 5, p.12. 
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held "seats in the assembly", administered the functions of government 
as truly as did the intellectuals of Plato and Aristotle, 71th this 
comraanity p£ basis, the assimilation of Greek idealism and policy became 
a matter of Inference with the poet and philosopher. His high Idealism 
Is evinced not only In his portrayal of the perfect man In Arthur, but 
by the Incarnation of the virtues in the patron knights, And If a lit¬ 
tle reasonable speculation may be Indulged, as he designed In Arthur the 
Ideal ruler of his proposed work on politics, so also In these knights 
he mould have found Ideal counsellors. For Aristotle reoognised Temper¬ 
ance and Justice as(eq^Lly^ vlrtue s^of the Individual and the state, 
Magnanimity as peculiarly the virtue of a ruler, Courtesy as a virtue 
of a statesman, and even Friendship as an element In politics, Spenser 
is oonsoiOus of all these faots, but a more practical application of 
the intellectual viewpoint of the Greeks exists In his conviction, a- 

side from the thread of his stoiy, that the offices of government should 

S 

be filled by men of education and wisdom, and in his own ambition (a 
subject already discussed end demonstrated as a conventional view) to 
hold suoh office by right of hie learning and creative gift of poesy, 
Spenser's general indebtedness to Greek thought aside from ethic 
oonoeptlons, mas an attitude of absolute conservatism. He believed in 
the rightness of the existing order of society. In the divine right of 


1 


Ethics; Bk.VIII,p.432, 

2 


"The sectaries of my celestial skill 
That wont to be the worlde's chiefe ornament. 
And learned lmpes that wont to shoot up still. 
And grom to height of kingdomes government 
They underkeep,---—— 


It most behoves the honorable raoe 
Of mightie peeres true wisdoms to sustains. 

And with their noble countenaxmce to grace 
The learned forheaas without gifts or gains: 

Or rather learad themselves behoves to bee; 

That is the girlond of nobilitee." Teares of the Kueea .HI.75.a<i. 
Of. I5.H.T, 11.717-793. The ideal courtier. 
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1 8 
kings. In the Inherent superiority of noble blood, in the rale of & gov- 

ernlng class, in the Innate Inferiority of the masses, in the supreme au- 
4 

thority of lav, and in the right and Just administration of government. 
Beyond this almost temperamental attitude, there were some stir¬ 
rings of the national quickness and vast ambitions of the Renaissance; 
and in practical politioa as set forth in his A Yeas of the Present State 
of Ireland , there is a sternness, born of his own experiences in that un¬ 
happy land, and eeholng both the rigor of Grey and the repressive policy 
of Aristotle, 

Spenser nowhere makes a direct statement of his political views, 
but scattered throughout his work are to be found incidental expressions 
whloh, when merged in a comprehensive whole, substantiate the above 
statements, To attempt a oomplete summary of such expressions would be 
to oomplle a miniature concordance, The most that oan be attempted here 
is a brief illustrative statement of the obvious points, 

Spenser believed in the existing order of society: 

"Ah fou' now by thy losse art taught 

That seel dome ohannge the better brought 

■» 

Content who lives with tryed state 
Seeds feare no ohausge of frowning fate 
But who will seeks for unknowns gayne 
Oft lives by losse, and leaves with payne." 

5 

3,0. , Sept. ,11,68 sq. 

1 

?. ft. ,V, 11,41; Bk.V, Prol. } St, 10. 


f,Q.,1,1,60; VI,11,£4; VI,iii,ll; VI,v,l,2. Brum of Beauty. 1,140. 

f g O t ,Bk.V, Prol. • Cf.Sir Thomas Smith, Pe Benublloa Anglornm : 
Bk.l, CT54. Plato: Re£,VII,p.220. 


4 > 

V, Pr.St.Ire, ,pp.16-17,59. 

5 


Of^View of Pres.^tate of Ire^.p.147.1.4118 eq. 
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The most excellent exposition of his views on this subject is to be 
found in the debate between Artegall, Justice, and the giant who repre¬ 
sents sooialism. (f, ,Y,ii, 29-54. ) The giant proclaims the inequality 
of all things, and promises that he will repair "realms and nations run 
awry", all nature,--* 

"And all things would reduce unto equality." 


"Therefore the vulgar did about him flooke. 

And cluster thioke unto his leasings vaine, 
like foolish flies about an hony crocks, 

Zn hope by him great benefits to gains. 

And uncontrolled freedoms to obtains,” 

’■Then Artegall saw the "simple peoples” so misled, he reproves the 
giant, and *ays things were never equal—- 

"for at the first they all created were 
In goodly meansure by their makers might," 
and 

"Such heavenly justice doth among them raine 
That every one doe know their oertaine bound. 

In whioh they doe these many yeares remains, 

And mongat them al no change hath yet beene found.” 

for 


"All change is perilloua, and all oheunce unsound." 

The giant replies that all things are In bad shape;—"eaoh estate quite 
out of order goth”, and it would be well that wrong should suroeaae, and 
that some should be taken from the most and given to the least. Ha de¬ 
clares that he will equalize matters: 

"TyrantB that make men subject to their law, 

I will aupprssse, that they no more may rained by Google 
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And lordings ourbe, that commons over-aw; 

And all the wealth of rich bob to the poore will draw." 
Artegall again asserts the supreme power of God: 

"All la the powre of their great Laker lie; 

AH oreatures most obey the voice of the Lost Hie.” 

"They ItYe, they die, like as He doth ordalne, 

Be eYer any asketh reason why. 


He maketh kings to alt In soYeralnty; 

He moketh subjects to their powre obey; 

j 

He pulleth downs. He setteth up on hy; 

He gives to this, from that he takes away: 


Be any may His mighty will withstand; 


He loose that He hath hound with stedfast hand." 

It Is vain for the giant to seek to alter things of whloh he knows 
neither the oause nor nature. 

"Ill ean he rule the great, that cannot reach the small." 

The discussion shifts to ethlo grounds, and the giant endeavors to wsi$t 
right and wrong, false and true; again he is proved an Impostor, and Tal¬ 
us shoulders him Into the sea. 

The above passago dearly demonstrates Spenser's conservatism. 

Here too Is voiced his oontempt for the rabble, and his view of the treat¬ 
ment to be accorded them. For when the people saw their les^Pfall, 
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and with him vanish their expectation of wondrous riohes, 

"They gan to gather in tumultuous rout. 

And routining, to stirre up ciYil faction," 

When Artegall sav the lawless multltude,a»^was troubled;-* 

"For loth he was his noble hands t'embrow 
In the base blood of suoh a rasoall crew;" 

But when Talus comes end lays about him with a flail, 

"He like a swarm of flyes them overthrew;" 
and trembling end dismayed the whole rasoall rout flee and hide "In 
holes and bushes from his view," 

Heewhere is evineod this same attitude of contemptuous dislike. 
When fair Camblna comes to her brother's aid, her strange team break* 

ing "-through th'unruly preace 

Of people thronging thick — 

Great heapes of them, like sheepe in narrow fold, 

For hast did over-runne, in dust enrould; 

That thorough rude confusion of the rout, 

Some fearing Shrlekt, some being harmed hould," 

f.Q. f XT, 111,41, 

Artegall sees a knight in distress: 

"Of a rude rout him chasing to and fro. 

That b ought with lawless# powre him to oppress#, 

And bring in bondage of their brutlshnesso, 

...-... amid their rakehell bands," 

F,Q,, 7,'ii,44 tft. 

Again the rude vlolenae of the mob can be and Is dispelled only by the 
stern iron might of Talus, Burbon appeals to Artegall for aid against 
a rude swarm of peasants, whom the knights hunt like squirrels; but it 
is Talus who continues the slaughter with "unplttled spoyle", until even 
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Artegall stays hie hand. (P,Q. ,V,11,57 s*.) 

It Is peculiarly significant that most of the passages dealing with 
the rabble oecur In the Booh of Justice, hence it 1 b olearly a policy 
which Spenser is proclaiming. But in contrast to this attitude of over- 
bearing intolerance, Spenser's idea of government is one of law and order, 
whether applied to publio or personal natters, 

"Payrs Qanaoee-- 

That was the leamedst ladle in her dayes. 


-—-rul'd her thoughts with goodly govemninent, 

Por dread of blame and honours blemishmentj" 

PjQ. ,rr,ii,36« 

The wife of Sir Ilordaunt tells how she withdrew him from the enchantress 
Aorasia, under whose oharms he had lost all sense of honor, and labored 
with himt- 


"Till through wise handling and faire govemaunee, 
I him reoured to a better will," 


?,£, ,11,1,54, 

A chief virtue of the courtier is hie, 

wise and elviU govemaunoe," U,H,T , ,1,782, 

Talus accompanies Artegall as 

"The true guide of hiB way and vertuous government," 

, P^.,T,Viii,3. 


Guy on is likewise glided by hln Palmer's govemaunoe (Bk,II, 2 ril t Arg| 

0, XII, 38.) 

to the suooessful aoconpliehment of his venture. 

This same sense of law and order la exhibited in the organisation 
of community centres. In sharp contrast to the general loose plan of 
the poet's work, stand out the perfect arrangement and orderly detail 


1 

Cf. An exoollent passage on this theme: P.i»,/yll,ix, 13-37, 
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1 

of the House of Alma, and the House cf Holiness.which 
B -— governed was, and guided evermore 
Thrombi wioedome of a natrone grave and hore," 


L T 1 ill, 
** 9^ 9 • • 


And In the hospital: 

"The first of then that eldest was and host. 

Of all the house has charge and governement." F,1W X^X r 37-58. 
As soon as the king of Eden learns of the death of the dragon, he 
"Proolaymed joy and peace through all his state, 
for dead was their foe whioh them forrayed late,” 


?, Q. ,X,xll,3. 


Britomart, on her oonquest of Amazon City, at onoe set shout re¬ 
storing order. As reigning prlnoess, she repealed the laws of the 

r 

oommonwealth, and taking away the liberty of women she restored them 
to subjection to men. The imprisoned knights she made magistrates, 
with large living and fee, and caused them to swear fealty to Artegall. 

Zn short, she oonduoted herself as beoame an energetlo and politic ruler. 
(?I Q. ,T,vii,4B s*.) 

Arthur when he freed Belgium, did not leave 

"Untill he had her £the queen] settled In her ralne. 

With safe aseuxanoe and establishment." ,Y,xi,26. 

In his account of the House of Pryde, Spenser gives an inverse view of 


1 

The House of Alma is of oourse the dwelling place of the soul; 
its regiment is that of light Reason. The episode is based directly or 
indirectly upon the Tlmseus of Plato. Judging from the juxtaposition 
of ideas as to symbolic georaetrio forms and numbers (XX,ZX 9 8£J, and the 
mechanloally eymbolio organization of the body. X should say directly 
through a process of rationalization. ( Tlmaeua :v 2d. Aroher-Hind.London. 
1886. See especially Chapters ::xxi and xzxXTT) As an adjunct to the 
Platonic setting la developed the Arlstotollcn theory of extremes: Ar¬ 
thur is confronted with Prays-deslro. the exoeaa of Magnanimity's de¬ 
sire of honour: Guyon meets Shamefastnes, uncouth and ill at ease, the 
excess of Temperance. (F.€. ,II,IX,X,XI,) 
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what government should 'be. Iuoifera had 

"He heritage of native 3overaintie 
But did usurp with wrong and tyrsnnie. 


Be raid her realm with laws but pollioie." 

The poet depicts in her councillors, the Seven Deadly Sins, the 
opposite of the virtues* The Oburoh is satyrisedin Idleness, and evil 
la the wayne led — 

"When such an one had guiding the way. 

That knew not whether right ho went, or else astray." 

Gluttony with dulled besottod mind is 

"Hot meet to be of oounoell to a king." 

And worst of all is Wrath, in ifhooe train oosne unrest, sedition, mar- 
tar, war, end disease. (ff.t;. # i,iv, 11-37.) 

In Mammon, too, is found an evil source of government which wrong¬ 
fully controls; 

"Bichea, ronowne and principality. 

Honour, astute and all this wcrldas good." F.Q, ,II,vii,8. 

The genealogies (F.<U ,11,x) abound in many stray bits of orltlolsm, 
and oommendatlon of government, which show the general trend toward the 
oommendation of peace and encouragement of learning, and condemnation 
of war. 

In Elizabeth’s government it is the glorious peace which she main¬ 
tains that the poet celebrates, from the April song of the Shephe^jrids 
C alendar to the last book of the Faeri e ;. ueone. 

"Chloris, that is the chiefeot n y mp h of al. 

Of Olive braunchea bears a coronall: 

Olivos bone for peaoe. 


When wars do surcease: 
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Tli® episode of Medina combines an exposition of the Aristotelian 
mean with the pr&iee of Elizabeth. Medina’s dwelling \C * the castle of 
Go ve maun co , inpre gr c. Lie and enduring. In her appeal to the warring 
knights, she roiooa the policy of Elizabeth and the theories of Spen¬ 
ser. She begs then to cease from unreasoning strife: 

"Is this the joy of armes? be these the parts 
Of glorious kni^rthood, after blood to thrust. 

And not regard dew right and Just deserts? 

Vaino is the vaunt and viotory unjust. 

That more to mighty hands then rightful oause doth trust." 

"And were there rightful cause of difference 
Yet were not better, fayro it to aooord, 

Thon v/itk bloodguiltinene to her.po offence 
And mortal vongeaunce joyno to crime abhord? 


Sad be the sights and bitter fruites of warre. 
And thousand furies wait in wrathfull swerdj 


But lovely concord and most sacred peaoo, 

Both nourish vertue, and fast friendship breeds; 

Weake she makes strong, and strong thing does inoreace. 

Till it the pitch of highest praise exceeds; 

Bravo be her warres ahd honorable deeds 
By which she triumphes over yre ahd pride. 

And irinnes an olive girlond for her meeds.’' S*. k ,, II, ii* 19-81, 
And lest the lesson be not plain enough, the poet adds in the words 

of Guy on: Digitized by GoOgle 
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"This thy demaund, 0 lady, doth revive 
Treeh memory In mo of that great wueane, 


That with her aoveralne povre and seeptre ehese, 

All Faery Lond does peaoeahly suetene; 

In wideet ocean she her throne does rear®. 

That over all the earth it may he aeene, 

As morning aunne her beamea diepredden olaare, ^ 
And in her face faire peace and mercy doth appear®, 

"In her the riohesse of all heavenly grace. 

In chiefe degree are heaped up on hye; 


That men beholding so great excellence 

And rare porfection in mortalitye, 

Poe her adore with sacred reverence, 
la th f ldole of lier lakers great magnifiocnoe," 

11,11,40-41, 

In the prologue of the Book of Justioe, the poet Bt&tefe that he 
must return to ancient days to seek the "dlaolpline 
Of vertue and of olvill usee lore," 
for then all the world, wee goodness,— "All love? vertue", there was 
neither force nor fraud; no war was known; peace universal reigned, and 
Justice—- 

"hOBt sacred vertue she of all the rest, 

Resembling C-od in his imporiall might; 
vThoee soveraine powre is herein most oxprest. 

That both to good and had ho dealoth right. 

And all his vrorkeB with Jus tic o hath hedight, 

National iam. Digitized by GtftTgfe 
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That powre he aloo doth to princes lend. 

And makes then like hlr.seIfe in glorious sight. 

To alt In his owns seats, his sense to end. 

And rule hie people right, as he doth recommend," 

Prol,: .10-11. 

The Book of Justice 13 preeminently the book of government. Jus¬ 
tice was with Aristotle a virtue both of the man and the state, more es¬ 
pecially the latter, and so rpenser interprets it. The poet’s invention 
flags here. The administration of justice Is illustrated by a number of 
episodes that are too evident for artistry. Indeed, it is the politician 
who writes rather than the poet, and the veil of allegory barely covers 
his interest in contemporary political events. 

It has boon said that Hpensor roflooted something of the glow of 
nationalism which illuminated the kenaissanoe, In the prologue of Book 
II, he alludes to the vast discoveries in the new world, and again 
(&kiIlJSSk*) k® vaunts the glory of Elisabeth who in "widest ooean" has 
rearsd her throne. Later he speaks with keen reproaoh that these domin¬ 
ions are not made secure: 

"Hich Orsnoohy, though but knoweii late} 

And that huge river which doth boare his name 
Of warlike Amazons, which doe possesse the same. 

It 

xxii 

"Joy on those warlike women, which so long 
Can from all men so rich n kingdoms holdj 
And shamo on you, 0 men, which boast your strong 
And valiant hearts, in thoughts lesse hard and bold. 

Yet quail in conquest of that land of goldj 
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But this to you, 0 Britors, most portaine3 
To whom tli© right hero Ox it selfe hath sold; 

The v/hioh, for ©paring little cost or pain ©a, 

Loos© so i:.x;ortall glory, co endle3Be gaines," 

F L £.,IV,xi,21~22. 

Thor© is perhaps, too, more of pride in the power of his great 
country than of altruiec in his raise of the ^ueen for her justioe and 
magnanimity in the rescue of Belgium and Ireland, 

The whole policy adrooated here is diotatod by the same motive, 
fear of the power of Cpain, and through that of Catholicism, The same 
fear underlay t^e execution of kary of Scotland, and Spenser’s defenoe 
of that deed. This policy can be designated by hut one technical tern, 
nationalism. 

There are, however, in this hook, foaturos of policy which present 
a more personal attitude of tie poet. The adventure of Arte gall in res* 
cue of Irena is an account of tho administration of Grey. Spenser gives 
voioe to his inflexible and fearless sense of justice both in his defenoe 
of Grey and in his condemnation of the disorder and disloyalty in Ireland, 
He bitterly oondomns the extortion and bribery which if rife among the 
native rulers, and the oppression of the weak. But for the prevailing 
disorder he sees no remedy save in the iron night of Talus, Die rigor 
of his justice is a defonoe of the stem policy of Grey; Iftxnera is 
slain without moroy; the heaa of follente is fixed to a pole, 

"To bo a mirrour to all nighty men. 

In whose right hands great power is oontaynod. 

That none of then the feeble overren. 

But alwales do© their powro within just compaaae pen," 

?.Q. t V,ii,19, 

Talus slays the rabble by thousands. The pol#iy defended by 
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Spenser here is that which lie aflv 1303 in his Tio vr of the Present rtate 

1 

2JL Ireland . The complete subjugation of the noodle mist precede the 

2 

restoration of low and order. The colonies ho devises are like the col- 
3 4 

onies of Plato and of hoahinvolli. Uia noho-no for dividing the people 

5 

into trades or classes is an echo o? Plato’s Republic . as is his provision 

for the moral instruction of tho young and his condemnation of their na- 

6 

tive bards. 

The oitations of Spenser’s ideas of government have been made, with 
few exceptions, from the Faerie ^ueene, the peouliar field of this thesis. 
In bother Hubbard’s Tale , however, there is much that oould be drawn to 
the support of theories already stated. Moreover, the Churoh and tho 
state were one, and ho rebukes those shepherds: 

"That not content with loyal obeysaunoe, 

Horae gan to gape for greodie govemaunoe. 


And match then selfc *.vith mighty potentates. 


Lovers of lordship and troublero of state.” S.C ..bay Bo,, 

IT7120 sq. 

Eleewhere in the Calendar , the Faeri e g aeen e, and the View of ^Ireland .) $ 
he evlnoea a keenly critical attitude toward tho shortooraings of the 
Choroh. But this criticism i3 directed almost impartially against the 
Churchman, the Catholic and the Puritan, and attacks not doctrine or 
aeot, but the unworthy individual. is utterances here as elsewhere 
are characterized by his own strong sense of personal responsibility 
and honor, and by his respect for law and order. 


1 2 

ftp* 141,148-9,153,159-lG8,lo9. Ibid.,pp.190 sq. 


Laws. Bk.IV,p.89 sq, 

II Principa l fed. L. 

TKjBa, St.i^ pp.225 
yorori. Part II,Div.2,p.402. 

^itur pp t E39»841« 


A # Bard*)0 # IIJ. 

bq. , Lavra; V*pp.l26 e<i* • I3rapo: G il Broioi 
j j 
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The prod^se of vivisection ohich lick 'been pursued in the ebove 
•lunmary is that of cutting into living tissue to discover the current of 
thought, end is remerged v/ith almos i ocual succfcsa, The ideas of Spen¬ 
ser as developed through hi3 extensive works axe not to he comprehended 
through a fow excerpts. The faeri e tueone mast be read not once “but a- 
gain and *et again if from her ways 

"— eo exceeding spacious and wydo. 

And sprinckled with such sweet variety”-- 
the reader is to learn its trend of thought, is to be able to gather up 
the scattered phrases, or to trace a recurrent influence, until he can 
say this ia what bpenaer believed. 

An attempt has been made, nevertheless, to present as oleerly as 
possible the expression of Spenser's vices of government. His mind was 
steeps’* in the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. He had no Utopian 
dreams of reform, no socialistic ideas of the equality of man, no human¬ 
itarian desire for the uplift of the masses. Tho oompleto orderliness 
of the Greek system and the fixity of class distinctions found a reflec 
tion in the constitution of his ov/r. government. His strongest character¬ 
istic was conservatism. Adherenco to a fixed order, and compression to 
conformity of any divergence from that order were the first tenets of 
his oreed. 

But the Greek emphasis upon the moral and intellectual character 
of the individual was strong v/ith in him. It was n<b impractical idea 

CjcrvcL ") t \ oa ^. 

which made tk«*^ the basis of good govornrent, Henco hpenser's strongest 
emphasis is thrown upon the right administration of government, the pre¬ 
servation of peace, and restoration of order. 

The laws were paramount. If in tho maintenance of order or execu¬ 
tion of office,force became necessary, it was to be used without stint, 
for neither the forces of tyranny nor of ignorance were to be allowed 
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"For poxrre Id the right hand of Justice truel w r hight, " 

f.h. ,T, iv # l. 

Id thus poo itirg Greek thought as a C or :i rating influence in ;en- 
ssr's outlook upon life, it is not intended to sot hi/, apart fro a hie 
age, Greek thought /.as the cultural thought of tlo Renaissance, It 
permeated literature. It offered an elhio substitute for the waring in¬ 
terest In religion which ohaructGri&ed the immediate period. This fea¬ 
ture in Sponsor hut affiliates him more pcrfoctly with his literary and 
sooial environment, rinding on all sides fragmentary or incomplete pre¬ 
sentation of philosophic thought, in his wider knowledge, he sought to 
reexpress for hie cotirtryriun, ir. complete form, the Greek concept of 
ethics, and in so doing he foreshadows their politics, 

Greek philosophy exerted its influence upon the personal character 
of Spenser, his loyalty, temperance, justice end friendship are the vir¬ 
tues of vfliich ho writes, ',ho LunGnore of philosophy, rather than the e- 
motion of religion, is his always, And although the province of this 
thesis is cOre particularly the literary criticism of the Renaissance, 
a force which shapes the life and thought of the ego and generates its 
literary conceptions is not to he disregarded-as a critical factor. 
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IV. 


ojc Structure: Incomplete at .te of ooe.n.-- Feat urea of unity in basic plan.- 
Discrcnanoies between pi-n as outlined in letter to F.aleigh and 
execution.-- Uniformity of <;rr .npement, an e fort toward unity. 
Classic ele.i' nts in conception of structure.— Classic unity 
abandoned.— Double standard of unity.— Growth in critical con- 
oeotion of freedom.— Vu quel in de la Fresnaye.— Romance struc¬ 
ture. Influence of Ariosto.— Defence of rom nee structure.— 
Conclusion, 

For more than thre< centuries the structure of the Faerie 
hueene has been the despair of commentators. To reach any kind 
of conclusion it is ab\olu^ely nece s^ry to keep in mind the 
failure of Spender to ca ry out his large designs. It has been 
shorn he our posed to write a philosophic poem which should pre¬ 
scribe the qualities of a virtuous leader, and passing over the 
border line upon ~hich -the virtues of the individual and state 
meet, should establish through the individual a theory of gov¬ 
ernment. He executed one-fourth of the rojeoted work, and in¬ 
stead of a rounded exposition of hiloso'hy has left us a vari- 

antly beautiful rom ance. A logical study of structure, therefore 

' >• 

must be based first unon the original design and the critical 
theory upon which it was grounded, and the outcome of that de¬ 
sign h d it been ca ried to completion; second upon the modify¬ 
ing influence uf other critical theories, of example, and of 
material. 

Stripped of episode t'^e plan of the Faerie hueene is sim¬ 
ple. Oloriana, the meene of Faerie Land, who represents glory 
in general and Elizabeth in particular, is surrounded by a band 
of noble knights who execute her will, and go forth in search 
of adventure in true chivulric fashion. These represent the 

twelve Aristotelian virtues. Prince Arthur, as Magnificence, 
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rides in auest of Gloriuna whom v e has seen in a vision. 
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An analysis of Spenser's design reveals a framework of 
three oonoentrio oircles. The first is the court of Gloriann, 
where she holds her annual feast of twelve days, and whither 
come her subjects to seek the re reas of their wrongs. The 
second is the prouo of Eifin kniphts. They take their inspira¬ 
tion from Gloriana, and fine occasion for their several adven¬ 
tures in the happeninrs of the twelve day3 of the .feast. The 
third is found in the oerson of Arthur, who embodies in himself 
in hipher depree, the virtues of a 1 the other knirhts and ex¬ 
cels them in action. In his search for the Faerie Sueene, he 
rides on the outskirts of the dhole notion ready to a pear as 
a providence or a resolvinp force when needed. 

Spenser has, indeed, suppested a fourth circle in the en- 
velopinp aoti n of a preat haymin war. The first allusion to 
this is in the invocation which prefaces the battle with the 
drapon: 

"Fayre goddesse, lay that furious fitt asyde 
Till I of warrcs and bloody Ears doe sinp. 

And Bryton fieldes with Earazin blood bedyde, 

Twixt that preat Faery Sueene and Paynim King 
That with their horror heven md earth did rinp. 

A worke of labours lonp, aid end lease prayse. 

F. n . .. I, ii, 7. 

Again the ked Cross Znipht after he has slain the drapon 
assipns the :ar os the reason he must leave Una; for he h-.s 

vowed 

". . .to serve her (Gloriana) slxe yeares in warlike wys, 
Gainst that proud faynim King th-.t works her teene.” 

F . % . I. xii. I 8 * 

These references may indicate a more extended plan on the 
part of the poet in accordance with greater epio elevation; thej 

may form a part of the. political allegory and eoint to an antic- 
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to the events of t e fifth book. kiJL of the three arc feasible 
but the first is most probable, as in accordance with critical 
dc ,viand. Qio’.veve^these reftruxices occur <J>nly in the 
first book, ,nd the plan is n t noted in the letter to Raleigh, 
we may reasonably cone] ade that it was early abandoned, and 
forms id port of the structural unity of the ooem. 

If, ( WMM<ttb»frf» / the plan of the war shruld be included as 
an enveloping action, a further analysis of the design would 
show that Spenser has nosited practically every form A unity 
sanctioned by oritioism. In the person of Arthur we have a 

sinple hero, and in his search for the Faerie gueene a single 

1 

uniform .nd complete action. This is as complete in design 

as the vaunted unity of the Odyssey, in its single hero, and 

2 

the single action of his journey home. In the twelve knights 
we have a group of men who are bent upon action havin'’ a com¬ 
mon source, and leading to a common end in the execution of 
justice in the queen's domain. The twelve-day feast, and the 
assemblage of the people for judgment is another complete action 

At the oentre of the three oircles is Gloriana the cause and 

3 

insoiration of the whole. 

In resoeot to allegoric unity Spenser has again achieved 


/4A« . \\ 

: Poetics lUButcherJ C. xiii, 4.: A well covstruot- 
therefore, be single in its issue, rather than 
double as some maintain. " 

Ibid. C. £2, 1. "It (Epic) should have for its subject a 
single action -.’hole and complete. " 

2 . C. viii, 4— "Homer made the Odyssey and 

likev/ise the iriiad to centre round an action that in our sense 
of the word is one.” 

3. Puttenham: The Arte of English ° oeslq ; C. 1, n. 5 n ... for¬ 
sooth by your ’rincely purse,"favours, and countenance, making 
in maner what ye list, the poore man ric4* the lewd well learned 
the coward courageous, and vile both noble and valiant: then for 

imitation no lease, your person as a counterfaitor 

liuely reores; nting Venus in countenance, in life Diana , Pallas 


1. Aristotl^e 
ed plot shoiJd, 
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a certain enoonomy of design* Pr o i a moral standpoint the 

qaeen as Glory draws about her a brilliant court. She is the 

inspiration which leads the knights to consummate their virtues 

in notion. She is also the magnet of beauty and virtue which 

draws on Magnifioenoe to the utmost height of attainment. Po- 

* 

litically the pioture of Elizabeth, as the oentre of gayety 

and brilliance, as the dispenser of justice is perfect. There 

is too beneath the loyal and devoted service of her knights, 

who, it must be remembered, most probably represented the great 

1 

nobles of the court, a subtle sur~estion of the queen's de¬ 
pendence upon her powerful courtiers. The days of the King¬ 
maker were not too far distant to be remembered, and no one knev 
better than the politic Elizabeth the possibilities of rebellior 
which existed in her own kingdom. In the personification of 
Leicester as Arthur, Speqper honors his patron and places his 
own political views before the people. The silent devotion of 
Arthur, and the consecration of his life to the service of the 
Paerie Queene, rau3t have constituted a powerful appeal to both 
the queen and woman. His superiority not to one, but to all the 
nobles, and his ability to carry her decrees to a successful 
issue when leaser knights fail in the attempt, proclaimed Lei¬ 
cester in the eyes of the -world the only fit consort for Eliza¬ 
beth. 

The above analysis relates only to the basic conception of 
the poet, or is the scheme reduced to its lowest terms. 

Had Speq$er been content to follow out any one of the thre< 


1. This problem has no part in the present discussion, but sug¬ 
gestion may be found in the Dedicatory Sonnets. 
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embryo schemes of unity which he had conceived, had he exalted 
one and subordinated the others, he might have achieved an or¬ 
ganized poem. Had Gloriana appeared as the liege lady of her 
knights, instead of coming unheralded and unrecognized as Bel- 
phoebe and as r.ercilla; had Arthur gathered around lim in a 
band the knights whom he aided, and started for Faery Lond, 
instead of wandering aimlessly on alone: had the knights recog¬ 
nized their leader, heralded him to the next champion, or point¬ 
ed his way to the Faerie Court, there ight have been unity. 

But none of these things was done. 

The genius of Speqser was neither oreative nor constructivt 
his conceptions were too comprehensive and too vast to recognize 
the baBio unity of his own design. In giving Gloriana a triple 
personality, he loses his central unity. In exalting Arthur's 
role as super-hero, he loses the unity of single action, and 

1 

achieves the many actions of one man condemned by Aristotle. In 

emphasizing the individuality of the knights he loses the group 

unity of a common end, and substitutes the many actions of many 

men defended by Cinthio and Castelvetro. In seeking to secure 

more than one point of unity Spenser lost all, and the result is 

£ 

an incoherent structure of episodic plot. 

The result is certain; the oause is still in doubt. All 


1. Aristotle: Poetics: C. VIII. 

2.. C. TX., 10. "Of all plot8 and actions the episodic 

are the worst. I call a plot 'episodic' in which the episodes 
or acts succeed one another without probable or necessary se¬ 
quence. Bad poets compose such pieces by their own fault, good 
poets, to please the players; for, as they write show pieces for 
competition, they stretch the plot beyond its capacity, and are 
often forced to break natural continuity.” This reference re¬ 
lates to tragio plot, but as the rules of tragedy are so largely 
transferred to epic, it seems applicable here 


* / 
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knowledge of 3pen«er refutes the charge of unoritioal and in* 
artistic conception. There remain two causes. The first is 
carelessness in execution. This may be due: to frequent changes 
of plan attendant upon the incorporation of r/atcrial not origin* 
ally a part of the epic, or upon altered social and political con* 
ditions; to changes made for artistic purposes; to the incomplete 
state of the work; or to hasty revision. The second is an artis* 
tic attitude or conception which deliberately adjudges other 
critical theories as of higher value than the classic rule of 
unity, or which interprets these rules by a different standard. 

Since the actual cause of these changes must re3t upon speo* 
ulative hypothesis, little attempt will be made in this discussion 
to distinguish them. 

The plan for an enveloping action of a Great Paynim war, al¬ 
luded to by Spenser, but abandoned without development, has been 
disoussed above. 

In the letter to Raleigh, the poet states that he has 
plunged into the midst of his story, which with "an historiograph¬ 
er" would really hegin with the twelfth book: "—which is the 
last; where I devise that the Faery Queene kept her annuall feaste 
XII dayee, uppon which XII severall dayes, the occasions of the 
severall adventures hapned which being undertaken by XII severall 
knights are in these XII books severally handled and discoursed." 
This is explicit enough in statement, but if the poet has thrust 
"into the middest", where "reooursing to the thinges forepaste, 
and divining of thinges to come" he makes "a pleasing analysis 
of all", why is the beginning put at the end, and what advantage 
has he gained by a simple reversion of order? If for thejsake 
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of argument the twelve books of the politio virtues be included^ 
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the poet’8 integrity Is preserved In one instance only to he 
destroyed in another, for he writes "the twelfth booke, which 
is the last." 

furthermore the statement is most explicit that the happen¬ 
ing of eaoh day constitutes the motivation for the adventure of 
one of the twelve knights then present at the oourt, and that in 

this adventure each knight is to be the "patron and defender .... 

1 

of that virtue whereof he is the protector." Therefore accord¬ 
ing to the express plan the twelfth book must be devoted both 
to the happenings on each of the twelve days of the feast, and 
to the adventure of the twelfth knight. The student may there¬ 
fore^ inquire with reasonable conoern when the conclusion will be 
reached, for the next twelve books are to be devoted to the 
"polliticke vertues" in his ^Arthur's} person after that he came 
to be king." 

There are yet other more flagrant discrepancies between 
Spenser's written plan and its execution. It has been made clear 
that the knights representing the virtues were to be of Gloriana's 
oourt, and were to set out from there upon adventares motivated 
by occurrences taking place during the feast, some of which are 
desoribed in detail in the letter to Raleigh. Thus Spenser writes 
"The second day ther oame in a palmer bearing an infant with bloo$ 
hands, whose parents he oomolained to have been slayn by an en- 
ohsunteresse called Acrasia." An examination of Bk. II, o. 1. 
reveal8 the fact that Sir Guyon and the Palmer are already well 
on their way when they find the victims of Acrasia, the dead 
knight, the dying lady and the innocent babe who gleefully dabbles 

his hands in his mother's blood. Guyon takes a vow ■fo.j^hJmself 
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and the child to avenge its unfortunate parents; 

"Suoh and such evil God on Guyon reare 
And worse and v/orse, young orphane, be thy payne. 

If I or thou dew vengeance doe forbeare 
Till guiltie blood her guerdon doe obtayne." 

Faerie Queens . Bk. II, C. ii, st. 61* 

He christens the child Ruddy-mane, and leaves him in the ears of 

Medina: 

"The Bloody-handed babe unto her truth 
Did earnestly oorrmitt , and her conjure 
In vertuous love to trains his tender youth. 

And all that gentle noriture ensueth." 

Faerie Queene. Bk. ’I, 0. iii 

Here Spenser has made a distinct gain in artistic value by the 

presentation rather than narration of his motive cause. 

The change^ in Bk. Ill is more diffioult ir£ explanation. 

For here the protagonist, Britomart, who gives the title as well 

as the theme, to the book, is not an elfin knight but a warrior 

maid, the personification of Chastity, and she comes from: 

"The Greater Brytayne, here to soeke for praise and fame." 

Faerie Q ueene. Bk. •‘■II, C. n, st. 7. 

Her quest is motivated by her love for Arthegall, whom she seeks. 
As the protector of Chastity she accomplishes the adventure under¬ 
taken by Scudamour to whom the book really belongs, for on the 
third day a groom onmesto the court and telbs how a l'idy, Amoretta, 
is detained by the vile enchanter^Busirane. Sir Scudamour as 
the lover of that lady undertattesthe adventure. Here ariset two 

complications. Scudamour is "Cupid's man"; Amoret, whom he wins 

1 

by battle with twenty knights is "Venus' maid". Scudamour bears 
Cupid's Shield, and by all rights of the general design Bk. Ill 
should be the Legend of Love and Scudamour its titular hero. 


1. F 


r\ 

x-\ e 


IV, C. 10, st. 54. 1. 7 
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The discrepancy between t're express statements of the letter 
to Raleigh and the structure of books two and three throws a cu¬ 
rious light upon the actual date of the letter, or else proves a 

1 

very late revision. In either case the ohanges establish a fine 
indifference to accuracy, which may be personal or may belong to 
the literature of the age, for Spenser could scarcely have for¬ 
gotten such radical changes if indeed he made the seemingly care¬ 
ful summary of his work on ”23, January, 1£.P9." 

Beside the above cited open departures from his structural 
scheme, there are other lapses no less important in their effect 
upon the unity of the .'hole. ”Couraglous Cambell and stout 
Priamond" whose friendship gives the theme for Bk. IV, are not 
Paery knights, nor are they bound upon a great adventure. They 
appear out of the nowhere and vanish with equal uncertainty as 
to their destination. In the book itself they play a minor part, 

and here rather than in the book which bears her name does Brito- 

2 

mart complete her true quest and meet with Arthegall. 

But these points are insignificant when compared with the 
confused incompleteness of the Scudaraour-Amoret story. We learn 

3 

that after Scudamour has won Amoret by combat with twenty knights 

he wedded her ”as did him behove”, and that,— 

”The very selfe same day that she was wedded. 

Amidst the bridale feast,." 

the vile enchanter Bu^rfan brought in the "Mask of Love" and there 

"By way of sport, as oft in maskes ^ knowen", reft the bride 

1. See Bote C. II. p•^ 

2. P. , vi, 12. 

3. Ibid, H\ x. 

4. Ibid, IV, i, 2,3. 
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away. It \70uld seem that this occurrence should have motivated 
Soudamour’s adventure rather than the tale of the groom who ap¬ 
peared at the court.on the third day and told of the lady, Am- 
oretta, held in vile durance by Busyran,"Whereupon Sir Soudamour, 
the lover of that lady presently tooke on him that adventure."^ 
Scudamour fails in his attempt to enter the enchanted palace 
of Bnsyran. Britomart comes to his aid, passes through the for¬ 
bidding fire, and rescues Amoret. Here in the edition of 1690 
Spenser brings the adventure of Scudamour to a conclusion and 
describes the meeting of the lovers in stanzas 43-47. In the 
edition of 1696 three stanzas are substituted for these, and the 
climax is deferred. Britomart finds that Soudamour despairing of 
her return has left. She is sorely disappointed but pursues her 
journey with Amoret. The latter strays from Britomart's care, 
passes through varied adventures and l^t is found by Arthur 
who assumes the role of guardian. Britomart at last meets with 
Artegall and Soudamour. Later they encounter another party of 
knights: a fight ensues, which Arthur sees from afar, leaving 
Amoret he goes to investigate the quarrel, and succeeds in oalm- 
ing the strife. 


At this point ooours the strangest oversight in the whole 
long poem. By all laws of unity and probability Amoret should 
be restored to her husband, but there is no account of the meet¬ 
ing. Britomart says, "Aye me, to see that gentle raaide so tost", 
And Scudamour "then sighing deepe" adds: 


"Certes her ljsse ought me to sorrow most. 

Whose right she is, where ever she be straide. 
Through many perils wonne, and many fortunes maide. 


For from the first that I her love profest, 

___ Digitized byX ?Le 
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Unto this houre, this present luoklesse hours, 

I never joyed happinesse nor rest 

But thus turmoild from one to other stowre, 

I wast my life, and doe m. daies devowre 
In wretched anguishe and incessant woe. 

Passing the measure of my feeble powre 
That, living thus a wretch and loving so, 

I neither can my love, ne yet my life forgo. 

Pasriw Bk. IV, C. ix, 37-38. 

Arthur, who has been speaking in the previous stanza, hears all 
this. He holds the trump card of joy in the person of Amoret 
waiting in sight of the group, yet he s eaks never a word, but 
fades as a spirit from the company, the canto, the book. 

Soudamour is entre&teo to tell the story of his adventures 
if it were not "Dislikefull paine, so sad a tasks to take" and 
the canto ends with the distinct impression that Amoret has not 
been seen. The 7/hole of the next canto is occupied by an acoount 
of Soudamour's adventures in the Temple of Venus, and the assump¬ 
tion i3 of a quest happily ended, although there is but one def¬ 
inite line to betray the presence of Amoret. Soudamour says that 
he heard of the adventure and thought: 

"That this same brave emprize for me did rest. 

And that both Shield and she whom I behold 1 2 

Might be my lucky lot, ..7777777” 

Faerie- Q uoone - , Bk. IV, C. x, St. 4. 

There are numerous minor inaccuracies scattered through the 


1. Italics mine. 

2. Bk. IV, viii and ix. Confusion of the denouement of the 
Plaoidas-Amy&s story. Introductory verse st&tasiyt* 

"The squire of low degree, releast 1 

statoS£P® ana takes to wife." 

Thi^lCs contradicted by the psychology of the situation. Aemylla 
is told Amyas is faithful, and she greets him as a restored lover. 
Poeana grieves "For losse of her new love" (She had centered her 
affections on "laoidas, who played the part of Amyas to relieve 
his friend^ and Arthur advises the "trusty squire" to marry Poeana. 
(C. x, st. io.) This epithet had been previously applied to Pla- 
oidas in stanza three, and it is to Placidas rather than Amyas 
that the title is suited. Ho hint is given of any rapproohament 
between Plaoidas and Aemylia, but Arthur leaves "fjhese paires of 
friends in peace and settled rest,*/’ (Ibid, st. lo) Another in- 
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poem, but those oited above are suffioient to prove that Spenser 
either did not hold himself bound to an exact analysis of his worl^, 
in the letter to Raleigh, or else he felt ne .- to 
carry out t\e posiV^ng o^what was an earlier statement of plan. 


iote stance of a misleading guide-verse is in Bk. V, C. xli, where the 

continued first incident has already been included in C. xi. 

Compare the use of name Guyon for R. C. K. The true reference is 
unmistakeable. il ’i *tj 

Bk. IV, C. viii and C. vii; Placidas comes galloping upon a horse, 
L , tfcajfche was only allowed to walk at large in the garden of his ' 

prison. Bk. I, C. viii, St. 26: Arthur's squire, who is supposed 
i to he subdued by enchantment, pursues and brings back the fleeing 

Duessa^. Bk. Ill, C. i, St. 1; Guyon and Arthu^\found together at 
Home o J f temperance after they have separated and gone on respective. 

X adven^orastwtt'h Acrasia and I.'aleger. Bk. Ill, C. iii, St. 17, 18, 
19,3f^lAis*u^rtA»i^epresented as in pursdlt of Britomart, a motif nei¬ 
ther previously suggested nor continued.^ Bk. IV, C. iy,St. 9, 10^ 
She is described as a hag, and made the 1 subject of a "loathly 
lady" motif. Ho hint of change in appearance has been given. 

Bk. IV, C. viii, St. 19 and C. vii, St. 42: Discrepancy in 
length of time Timias is exiled from favor. Bk. IV, C. ix, St. 

66: Knights excuse their attack on Britomdrt because ohe has 
despoiled them of Florimel. It was perfectly understood at the 
time that Florimel, being given her free choice, went with Brag- 
gadooiOj Bk. L, C. iii, St. 22-23.* Coroeca and her daughter 
both pursue Una; St. 24, 26: The old woman appears alone. Bk. 

I, C. i, St. 4: Una rides on "lowly Asse " 9 Bk. I, C. iii, St. 8: 
She rides palfrey, hither steed common in romance, but the 
names are not interohangeable. QOf. H. E. D. C.:120O Tria. Coll, 
ftom. 69. "Voder stole ne palifrei ne fair mule« ^Bk. V, C. iii, 
St. 28 t It is stated that Florimell's girdle fitted none but her. 

It had fitted Amoret. Furthermore this girdle, a contest for 
whioh was made the occasion of a great tournament, had been used 
by Satyrane to bind the beast (Bk.iii, C. vii, St. 36), sent by 
the witoh in pursuit of the true Florimel (Bk. Ill, C. vii, St. 

21, et seq.). The beast broke his bonds and returned home. When 
the son of the witch sow the "broken girdle" (Bk. Ill, C. viii, 

St. 2 sq.) he went mad with grief. His mother to console him 
oreated the Snowy Florimell (St. 6-10). How the girdle came again 
in the possession of Satyrane, to be offered as a prize at a 
tournament must remain forever among unsolved literary mysteries. 
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It is clear that the modern standard of exactness did not exist 
for Spenser and this point being established it is possible to 
pass to a discussion of the mechanical uniformity which has in 
a measure replaced structural unity. 

Had Spenser preserved his design of motivating the action 
and dispatching the protagonists of the various books from the 
Faery Court, the result would have been a kind of radiate structure 
which would have touched at twelve points the outer circle of 
Arthur's action. This we have seen he did not do. Instead he 
has substituted as a fra:nework a chain unity of inter-linkage, a 
mechanical uniformity of arrangement, and a personal direction of 
event8. 

The leading characters of one book ride into the next and 
hand over the action to the oentral figures of that pageant. 

Thus in Bk. II, Archimago appears, meets Guyon, anduijtth the aid of 
DueASAincites his wrath against the Red Cross Knight. A meeting 
between the two champions immediately follows. They recognize 
eaoh other; the R. C. X. wishes Guyon Godspeed in his adventure, 
and graoefully resigns the stage to the new comer. In the next 
book Guyon meets Britoraart, and then retires. In Bk. IV the 
action i3 not so distinctly assigned to one group, but both Seud- 
amour and Britomart appear at first to meet the new aotors. Since 
Artegall is introduced in Bk. IV to complete the quest of Brito¬ 
mart, he simply continues his adventure in Bk. V, but in Bk. VI 
he courteously transfers the aotion to Calidore. 

The above is the chief feature of the interlacing motif 
adopted by Spenser, although by breaking off episodes and renew¬ 
ing them at a later date he carries the interweaving scheme much 

. Digitized by ^ LnOQQie . 
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?'orley, (as a unifying factor), ^the place of intervention’ 


by Prince Arthur in the eighth cant °X A careful examination re- 

2 

veals that this feature laclis the force of uniformity. Canto 
eight is by no means the only place of the hero’s intervention, 
nor is it always the point of his most notable feats. 

In arr->upement a certain mechanical sense of unity i3 im- 

3 

plied by the prologues which precede each book, and in the 


quatrain of argument whln-h prefaces each canto. It has been 
shown, however, these last do not always conform to the poem in 
its final form. .Another ooamion feature which occurs too often 
to be disregarded, and is omitted too often for complete stand¬ 
ardization, is the reflective moralization of the author con¬ 
tained in the first one, two, or three st-nzas of each Canto. 
This structure is subject to two variations, one, the use of a 
classical introduction, v.v en Titan, Phoebus^ or Aurora ushers in 
the dawn, or when evening closes down with shadowy wings; the 
other, when action is co. ried over directly from the previous 
Canto. Besides these instances of standardized construction the 


1. Ita glls h ,V r it er a: Vol. IX, p. 522. viii, 

2. Bk. I: Arthur is present in cantos vii^and ix, elthough his 
active intervention occurs in C. viii, Bk. II: Arthur intervenes 
in C. viii, but is also present throughout Cs. ix, x, and xi, 
where ho performs his greatest feat. Bk. Ill: He figures in Can¬ 
tos iv and v. Bk. IV: He appears in C. vii, and intervenes though 
not in a marked degree in both viii and ix. Bk. V: He intervenes 
in C. viii, and is present throughout ix, x, and xi. In the two 
last he performs his most notable exploit in freeing j^gigium 

Bk. VI: He intervenes in Cantos vi and vii. 

5. This is a distinct borrowing from drama. 

4. This scheme was used by Tasso: See Perusalemme Liberate. 
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resuraption of a broken thread of narrative is marked by the per¬ 
sonal direction of the ooet when he suggests: too lung have we 
left eome wight in distress; or, no./ must _I turn to some Tender¬ 
ing knirht. 

It is needless to noint out the futility of such tentative 
efforts in sec firing structural unity. It is only through the 
fact that their uniformity points to the conscious art of the 
poet that they are worthy of mention. 

The genius of Soeneer, however, Is too great for the student 
to conclude rashly that-the has out forth his strength to attain 
a certain end and failed. Hence, if Spenser has not attained 
struptural unity he has not sought it as a primary end. He has 
either found an ideal f unity which is not realized in more 
struoture, or else he has 'laced other theories of poetic art 
above formal unity. It is there Tore by some other avenue of ap¬ 
proach that we must attempt to learn his critical standard of 
epio structure. 

Spenser has declared that he followed Horner and Vergil. It 
is from these poets that ’unity has come to be as arjc tfv- 

t io virtue. Although, as has been seen, the Faerie Queene does 
not in its execution preserve this primary law of unity, it has 
many other features common to the classic epic. 

2 

It is a serious poem of a certain magnitude,’* .vhich imitates 

1. Arist.. P oetics . C. viii; , ^inturno: Arte n oetlca Bk. I, 

pp. II, 12. J 

2. A.ristotle; Poetics-^ C. v, 4; 0. iv, 2; C. xxiv, 5. 
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1 

the noble actions oi pood men. It is grounded in history, and 

although the f itc of n nation is n.)l at stake, at least large na- 

2 3 

tion^l interests are involved, It is concerned with religion. 

It satisfies in the r.eroons of its chief clarecters t v e classic 

demand for nobility of erson. It introduces gods and heroes. It 

4 

makes free U3C •£ the wonderful. It plunges "in me .las res” . 
Last it meets the o motions imposed by Renaissance interpreta¬ 
tion of the epic, in its allegoric form and moral didacticism. 

It is to be observed that all of these principles are of an 
elemental nature, that is, they or; the roots of a conception 
which re iuire growth ••aid development to render them significant. 
The open ques . ion is how much core licenser gave to their develop¬ 
ment, or how far did ho leave them to ue overshadowed or choked 
out by other interests, " r hieh are represented by the essentially 
nonclassio elements. This uestion can be best discussed after 
a consideration of (or conjunction wl^h) the grow:h of es¬ 
sentially non-classic elements. 

The .most imnorta.it of these elements is the foot that the 
Faer i e fueene is an epic grounded upon character rather than upon 
action. This is the author's avowed intention, n,\ it has been 
already fully discussed per se . but not in its effect upon 
structure, /lthough undex the pressure of criticism Tasso de- 


1. Aristotle: ^oetlcs •- C. iv, 7. 

2. In the proposed murri-pc of Elizabeth and eicester (Bk. I, 

C. ix); in the subjugation of Ireland (Bk. V, the Adventure of 
Artegall, Lord Grey de V.ilton); in the protection of Belgium, 

(3k. V, Cantos x and xi, Leicester's expedition to the Wether- 
lands); in the execution of T.ary, C,ueen of Scotts, (Bk. V, C. ix, 
the Court of .More ilia). 

3. Vida: Ars foetlca . Bk. I, 11. 29-30: 

"id sacra hint tantum versus, laudes ve Teorum 
Dicendas, ne relligio sine honore j£ceret_." 

4. Aristotle: Poetics: C. xxi?, S. c -btc ized by CjOOQIC 
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vised a moral interpretation for his epic, and other men, forced 

to justify their delight in the daring and exuberance of Ariosto 

rendered the same service for him; although from the 6th century 

B. C. men h- d sought to so interpret Homer, and in turn Virgil, y«t, 

it is a well known fact that neither Tasso, nor Ariosto, nor Homer, 

nor Virgil devoted his notion to the primary end of character develop- 
1 

ment. Aristotle, who has told us distintly that all parts of the 

2 

eoic are found in tragedy, and "whoever, therefore, knows what is 

3 

good or bad in Tragedy knows also about Epic poetry," has fully dis- 
oussed, in his treatment of tragedy, this very point of character 

versus action in structure. He says: "action.is not ’with a view 

to the reoresentation of character: character comes in as subsidiary 
to actions." Therefore since true imitation (poetio) has as its end 
life are; action rather than character, plot is the principle and 

soul of action, and character holds the second olace, for there oan 

4 

be tragedy without character, there can be none without action. Thus 

Spenser in his initial concent ion of an eoic based uoon character has 

6 

reversed the standard of eoic structure. In its true relation ohar- 


Dante is not inc]uded here, because his ooe/ v while avow 


?edly phil- 
end. His 


1 . 

osophic and moral, has a soiritu ,1 rather th-in nracticul 
exterior unity is that of simole sequence. 

2. Einturtto practically paraphrases and applies to the eoio Aris¬ 
totle's striotures for drama f L♦* Arte ? — .,3k. I, p. 24). The epio 
is to describe "una materia, inter*' e oerfetta, d'atti illustri, e 
grand; la qual 'hubbia conueniente grandezza. Percioche, come s' e' 
detto, la fauola e imitutione di facenda, la qual sia una, e compiuta 
e di giusta lunghezza, ma eer gli Episodii cresce il poema, e l'Epico 
spetialment." 

3. Poetics. V. 5. xiii. 1. 

4. Ibid. C. VI. 9. 

-sir;- 


f*. Cf. Oastelvetro: P. d'A. , p. 106 and p. 545. It is an arrogaHt 
act "quando, postporto l'ufficio di narratore, che era suo proprio, 
imprendo l'ufficio di predicatore, e di corregitore di costumi 
fuori di tempo, nel qual errore non cade mai Homero, ma si' Virgilio 
alcuna volta." 
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1 

acter determines.action; Spenser has chosen rather to devote his 

aotion to the expression of character. The result is an individual 

end for each of the twelve actions. 

This divergence of aim brings a clear statement of the second 

fundamental departure from tho classic epio: there is no organized 

structure with beginning, middle and end; no corporate body with 

2 

trunk, legs, and arms. 

It has been demonstrated that whatever df incipient unity under- 

-ta—• 

lay the general plan of Spenser whether thro' carelessness, indif- 
ference, or neglect for other interests, -ha neither developed nor 
followed his own’plan. It has been shown that uniformity of ar¬ 
rangement compassed no true unity. It has also been made clear that 
his fundamental aim is contrary to the nature of epio. However com¬ 
plete, from a philosophical standpoint, may be the unity of a per¬ 
fect man, in whom are united all the virtues of ethic introspection, 
however perfectly this my correspond to the Renaissance ideal of 
the rounded man, the conceotion leaves the exterior unity of the 
poem in abeyance. 

Before reaching so vital a conclusion as Spenser's abandonment 
of the classic standard of unity, it would be well to support subh 
an argument by the analogy of his treatment of other epio motifs, 
which have already been described as elemental. 

The high seriousness of the poem in its general scone is indis- 


1. Bryskett: Discourse :in whose aotions and feates of arrnes and 
chivalry the oaerations of that virtue whereof he is the protector 
are to be expressed." _ 

4, "As to that poetic imitation which is narrative in form and em¬ 
ploys a single metre, the plot manifestly ought, as in a tragedy, to 
be constructed on dramatic principles. It should have for its sub¬ 
ject a single action, whole and complete, with a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. It will thus resemble a living organism^in all its unity* 
and produce the pleasure proper to it." (Ar}stotlef*xxi'ii, 1-2.) 
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putable and praiseworthy, but Spenser has allov/ed himself the intro¬ 
duction of scenes and incidents which are unepic and sometimes even 

licentious in character. Among these are the dream and vision of 

1 2 

the Red Cross Knight, Sans Loy’s attack upon Una, the story of 
, 3 4 

Thyamis, the descriptions of the Bower of Bliss, -the story of 
5 

Phaedria, Castle Joyous and the scene between Tffelecasta and Brito- 
6 7 

mart, Florimell's encounter with the fisherman and with Proteus, 

8 

the Story of Malbecco, Paridell, and Hellen^re, the story of Brag¬ 
gadocio which is, as Spenser would say "rayl’d like a river"’ through 
9 10 

the poem, the story of the Squire of Dames, , and of Mirabella and 

11 

her companions, Disdaine and Scorne, These are the most flagrant 

breaches of epic dignity, but there are many other stories which 

fail in the required height and grandeur. Had Spenser introduced 

one, or two, or even three of' these scenes, stories, and characters, 

12 13 

it would have colored his epic no more than have Thersites, Irus , 
and the misadventure of Mars and Aphrodite colored the poems of Homer, 
Yet these have always been cited as blots upon epic dignity, (how¬ 
ever ‘the profuseness / '^uiictwhich Spenser has thus decorated his 

pages, he makes as signal a departure from classic standard as in the 


1. 

Bk. 

I, i and ii. 

o 

^ • 

Bk. 

I, ii. 

3. 

Bk. 

I, iv. 

4. 

3k. 

II, v, 27-34 

5. 

Bk. 

II, vi. 

6. 

Bk. 

Ill, i. 

7. 

Bk. 

Ill, vii. 

8. 

Bk. 

Ill, ix and : 

9 

. Bks 

. II-V. 

10 

. Bk. 

Ill, viii. 

11 

. ?k. 

VI, viii. 


12. Iliad . 

13. O dyssey . 
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matter of unity. 

In his use of the wonderful there is the same reckless lavish- 
ness. Disregarding Aristotle's warning for the sparing use of this 
device he summons to his aid the agency of the pagan gods, Christian 
miracle^, :nd magic. 

In the matter of allegory, fixed by P.en&issance criticism as a 
classic principle, "UkOTA-'^agnin s- ' a exaggeration which over¬ 
stepped all bounds. 

In contrast to this^ Spenser shomrs that a very slight point of 
contact with theory will s^isfy his oritio conscience if he is not 
interested. He claims to have grounded his poem in history in the 
person of Arthur. To establish this claim Arthur must be viewed as 
the progenitor of the royal family of England and the ancestor of 
Elizabeth. This is oerfeotly sound in one phase of the allegory; but 
if we shift the point of view to the story itself, and to the polit¬ 
ical allegory, a id consider Arthur as Leicester, the wooes- of the 
Faerie P.ueene . Elizabeth, his asoect as progenitor has more than a 
touch of the ludiorous. He has posited a principle and left it with¬ 
out development. The same is true in regard to "nobility of oerson". 
He follows the principle in the case of his chief characters; then he 
introduces such a crowd of lower status that the nobility of the few 
is obscured. In the case of "in medias res", he has plunged in truly 
but he has negleoted to follow Horace further: 

"Primo, ne medium, medio ne discrepit unum.” Ars Poetica, 1. 152. 

One more infringement of fixed epic rule remains. Aristotle has 

told us "The poet should sneak as little as possible in his own per- 

1 

son." Spenser is not content with one invocation and dedication. 
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but almost every book is preceded by his address to the public. At 
the beginning of each canto his own view guides the mind. His invo¬ 
cation, his personal tribute breaks into the midst of the canto. He 

/ 

personally directs change of action'. In the latter books there are 
autobiographical touches, and in Bk. VI he appears under his own 
pseudonym of Colin Clout. 

Through this discussion of classic and non-classic elements we 
may conclude that Spenser handled critical theory with the same free¬ 
dom with which we shall later see he handled his material. A wide 
knowledge of criticism led him as it had done Vida, Scaliger, Tris- 
sino, and even Minturno to believe the eoic could be reduced to rule. 
He planned by rule, inciting practically all accepted epic theories. 

He 'executed under the guidance of his own genius, making his own in- 

% % 

terpretation of theory, abandoning one^fiu**.*<IJ*4to a mere intention, 
developing another in excess of reason, until criticism took, in his 
hands, a creative function. 

There is no longer hesitancy in affirming that Spenser abandon¬ 
ed epic unity to a formal intention, and substituted an episodic 
structure with a chain unity. Prom the standpoint of a critio he 
selected epic variety as a theory having a higher and more complete 
function than structural unity. By this selection he opened avenues 
of expression for the development of those virtues which formed the 
basis of his whole plan. He also secured a flexible instrument for 
the conveyance of his moral, political, and social allegory. His 


3.. Possibly he deliberately followed Aristotle's advice that a 
poet "whether he takes his story ready made or constructs it himself" 
should first sketch its general outline and then fill in the episodes 
and amplify in detail. Poetics XVII, 3. 

hL.- 


Wv. 


; jv .1 1. U- . ^ ^ 
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critical justification is to be found in a plausible interpretation 
of the theory of epic extent and variety, in the influence of con¬ 
temporary example, and in the nature of his material. 

Although the first proposition of Aristotle "is to inquire into 

1 

the structure of the plot as requisite to a good poem", and although 

2 

he emphasizes again and afcain structure and unity, saying directly 
of the epic, there should be "one action and that a whole, the 
structural union of the parts being such that, if any one of them is 
displaced or removed, the whole will be disjointed and disturbed, 
'^JPor a thing tfh^se presenba or absence makb$ rto, vis'l^le diffidence 
is n^ an organic pafcst of a wh&l^e"), he nevertheless opens the way 
to wide results when he admits a difference of length and variety 
between the drama and the epic. Indeed some of his statements if 
considered independently could be made the bases of divergent the¬ 
ories. For example, he bitterly condemns the episodic plot yet 

states: "Epic poetry ha;-: , v owever, a great,—a special capacity for 

4 

enlarging its dimensions." 

In no other instance does Aristotle's criticism need to be so 

carefully interpreted through his own theory of moderation, for his 

discussion of episode is scattered, and his dicta lifted even a lit- 

5 

tie from their context could become contradictory. His general the¬ 
ory may be summarized as follows: Since epic, as narration, has the 
advantage of presenting events simultaneously acted, it is capable 


1. Poetics: Cl, 1. 

2. IbicUC. IV, 9, 5, 15; C. VII, 2, 6; C. VII, 1-4, VII, 3; VIII,1-4; 
XXIII, X. 

3. Ibid,*.C. VIII, 4. He adds here for emphasis: "For a thing whose 
presence or absence makes no visible difference is not an organic 
part of the whole." 

4. Poetics: C. XX, IV, 2. 

5. The epidodic plot (C. IX, 10) must be distinguished from related 
episodes. 
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of extension which "conduces to grandeur of effect, to diverting the 

«• 

mind of the hearer and relievinr t^e story with varying episodes^ 
Jjience epic structure "is one with o multiplicity of piots." But— 
"In the Epic poem each nnrt assumes its proper magnitude." never¬ 
theless the art of drama since it attains its effect within narrow- 

, 1 

er limits is more pleasurable in its concentrated effect than one 
which is "more diluted". The eoic is between two extremes: with 
strict unity it may appear truncated; too long "it must seem weak 

and watery". His conclusion is set apart for emphasis: ”Suoh 

„ 1 

length implies some loss of unity.’ 

Although the necessity of summarizing has cost the statements 
much of their terse decision, the contrast between this view, and 
the frequently emphasized law of unity and 3ingle action previously 
oited, is enough to give rise to a theory which would weiph with 
less even balance the advantages of unity and variety* And the 
theory grows with an ever increasing emphasis upon freedom. 

Horace, the practical poet, and next in order of critical in¬ 
fluence, is not to be led astray by pleasant variety. He holds: 

2 

"Denique sit quod vis simplepC durata;£at et unum" 

but sees the danger of exocas on either hand: 

"Deoipimur specie reoti. Brevis esse labor, 

__ Obscurus f io; . 

Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter unam, 

Delohinum silvis appingit, fluctibus aprum. 3 
In vitiura dueit culpae fuga, si caret arte." 


Sbx-U.*v* —vwfe 

1. Poetic s: C. XXVI, 5. It 
his_theory, a reduotio ad absurdum . that'an epic krfvuA- -iAiu aU-v 

tnrt?U>0-TsvT.j_ O-f 


is from this^that Castelvetro derives 


2. Ar8 Poetioa: 1. 26. / 


3. Ibid, 11. 26-30. 
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To read Vida as a whole is to read an expanded Horace. He 

1 

consumes a hundred lines in the discussion of unity and variety, 

but his interest is centered u^on the reader rather than art. He 

2 

makes so charming the effect upon the reader of variety, and the 
stimulus of suspense, that a poet would be tempted to neglect his 
warning,— 

"Neo te fors inooina repat, oasusque labentem 
Omnia oonsiliis provisa, animoque volenti 
Certus age, ao semper nutu rationis eant res." 

Ar8 Poetioa: Bk. II, 11. 191-3. 

and ohoose rather to remember,— 

"....ut varium sit opus (namque inde vuluptas 
Grata venit) rebus non usque haerebis in iisdern." 

Finally Vida makes a frank comoarison of the two theories, which 
both formulates and Interprets the Renaissance attitude. He com¬ 
mends to the poet as better, a compact, well organized structure, 
but recognizes as legitimate the larger design and elaborates the- 
latter with a?v which betrays more than words his true 

preference. 

Succeeding criticism follows the same line. Technically close 
unity of structure is the pivotal centre of art; practically more 
space and elaboration of method, is given to variety and the con¬ 
comitant invention and imitation. This emphasis varies with the in¬ 
dividual. There is an occasional reversion to stricter Aristotelian 
theory, but the tendency is toward an ever broadening standard of 
epic variety. In this tendency oriticism is exercising her great 
funotion, the reconciliation of artistic form with popular taste 
and material. 

$egni in his edition of the Poetios advances a step. He de- 

fineB un ity as existing, not as supposed by some, in the treatment 
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lote 2 
:ont in- 
ied 


of one thing, hut rather of many things different in kind, from 
which there results a single end. This theory is entirely applic¬ 
able to the many actions of one man if from these results unity. 

The episodes or digressions are exterior to the main action, hut 

1 

must he in some way related. 

Muzio knows and uses both Aristotle and Horace. He giyes the 

conventional requirements for unity which he says should, from word 

£ 

to word, he Joined as close as is a metal chain. He uses the 

Aristotelian simile of color without form, and represents it as 

3 

px^oi.u? to the crowd hut rejected by Titian. He requires the be- 

4 

ginning in the middle. He emphasizes order and declares a thing 

5 

beautiful in itself becomes unpleasing if not well placed. But he 


1. Segni. La Poet ice d' Aristotile, pp. 293, 301. 

2. 1'iKj.o: Dell* Arte Bortica: Bk. I, p. 68. 

3. Ibid., Bk. I. ~ 

4. Ibid., Bk. II, n. 82. 

5. Ibid., Bk. II, p. 82. 

"Che cosa per se bella non ben posta 
Bon al suo luoap posta, si fa sozza. 

Tu t ] tuo n rirriierp filo 

Pensa d'ordire il tuo nono lauro 
Ooxi aiouo tai cii'axCrui t^ossa parere 
Che senza quel l'oora imperfetta fora.” 


The trans. of Pitt (Ed. A. S. Cook) so aptly interprets this pas- 
sage^J^lt has been substituted for the original: 

'♦’Let others labor on a vast design, 

A less, but polished with due care, be thine; 

To chang-e its structure be your last delight; 

Thus spend the day and exercise the night, 

Incessant in your toil. But if you choose 
A larger field and subject for your I.'use, 

If scanty limits should the theme confine, 

Learn with Just art to lengthen the design 
Beyond its native bounds. The roving mind 
A thousand methods to this end may find; 
unnumbered fictions may with truths be Joined; 

Nature supplies a fund of matter still; 

Then cull the rich variety at will.” 
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"Chi stringer uuol la liberta natia 
De' gran surgetti in circoscritto giro, 

S'io non m'ihganno, e fuor del buon camino." 

ISKJT P. 82. 

1 1 

He bids the roet preoare the way for digressions, for: 

"Sanni anchor tu che leagi, che '1 poema 
Ch' al giouamento, Ohal piacere intende 
Mon per altro sentier piu proar$tamente 
Al diletto i nostri aniiai conduce, 2 
Cho col ben uariar la sua pittura." 

He cites for example a number of episodes or variants borrowed from 
Virgil, and urges that for true variety, both learning and experi¬ 
ence of human af fairs art*, necessary. 

As a critic,huzio is often named by his Italian contemporaries. 
He deserves to be known better, for, ulth )ugh in extent and formali¬ 
ty his Arte is but a slight thing as compared -with the voluminous 
work of Scaliger, Trissino, and : inturno, it has a spontaneity and 
independence which brings it close to the literature of his day. 

His fin 1 summing up of the Epic might well have be n the true in- 
SDiration and guide of Spenser. And of rules he says they do not 
suffice for noetic law. 

Bond will I not give from my school. 

Lest I be found, at one time or another. 

To contravene the lesser rule 

That I may subject be unto the greater. 

In all his voluminous rules Scaliger adds nothing new. He endorses 

complexity, saying Aristotle would ridicule those who considered a 

story a single thing, and not rather made up of ^"raultae partes, & 

, r' 3 4 

multa^r tJleitro T, t. He emphasizes order and motivation as se¬ 

curing unity, and says: "Argumentum ergo hrevissimum accipiendum 

1. Muzio: Dell* Arte Po etic a: Bk. Ill, p. 86. 

2. Ibid, Bk7"II, J. 82. 

* 3* Scaliger: Poet.te^e-: I.V^kU, 

4. Ibid., Bk. Ill, p. 144, 145, Bk; III, Gadi*iii£>(fH 88. 
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est: idque maxime'varium multiplexoue faciendum... guia enim non 

in laet'itia solo ifleunditas sita est, sed ex quacunque disoiplinae 

1 

adeptione Cfitness"J oapi potest.” 

Even Trissino, the oreciaian, with his ingrained Aristotelian- 

ism, and the soulless formality of his model epic, recurs more 

£ 

than once to the advantage of fpisode. He admits that episode be¬ 
sides making the poem ”pid v magnifico, e'utile a far variamente 
mutare gli animi de gli auditor!, et a faroi introdurre dissimili 

eoisodi .”. He paraphrases Aristotle but gives no suggestion 

as to how t’e fusion of the admitted InAnyinto the indispenshble 
|>iV4may be accomplishea . 

Jlinturno distinctly favors variety and discusses the episode 
at length. As Aristotle for Homer, so he^for Virgil makes a brief 
outline and declares the rest is episode. i'iie story is the prin¬ 
cipal part of poetiy, the presentation of manners and character is 

second. All epics have grandeur and the quality of extension# 

4 

through these they afford delight. He states distinctly that both 
Homer and Virgil introduce much that does not properly belong to the 
8tory > an<f contends that when a great variety of things are brought 
together it may not be practical to subordinate all to one end. 
Furthermore he does not seek to join the episode indissolubly to 
the body of the theme. ut ^..ys more than once the episodes are 


1. Sorliger: Poetirresi IWc^-III, po, 146, 147. 

2. ^e 3a Poetloa :* pp. 97, 113, 114. 

3. L’ Arte Poetioa: Bk. I, p.Ke.Cf. op. 12, 13. 

4. Ibid, BkTt, p. 24, "Jiaonde‘'con questa prerogative l'Heroiao 
poema ha' in se molta magnificenza, eper la varietate delle cose 
di fuori addutte rileua souente con mirabil diletto l'animo dell ' 
auditore, e rinfrensia in lui l'a*tentione, non ohe fugge la noia, 
ohe generare la lunghezza dell' opera potrebbe." 

ixr las. Poetixs^' x p*x£ 7^ x 22$£x&2*. 

It'rJ. Ab . Art e Poet le a: pp . 12-13. 

^ ^ * Digitized by Google 
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from without and may he separated without injury to the ’whole, save 
that having been added for ornament, if removed, they take away 
some of the richness and beauty of tho poem. In his advocacy of 
freedom he even in the De Aoeta broaches the subject of mixed char¬ 
acters: "Uixtae vero^ sunt in quibus dissimiles personae effingun- 

tur, ut Odyssea, in oua non modo turn probos, turn imorobos homines, 

1 

virum etiam 5c prinoipes uiros & pastores Homerus agentes faoit. M 

^ needless prolong th^ slb^ cittKion. With Guar ini and 
Tasso the tide of criticism in favor of variety is almost at the 
flood. The oritioism of Guarini is controversial and chiefly ap¬ 
plicable to the mixed composition of tragi-comedy, but he does not 

hesitate to turn to eoio for illustration and confirmation of his 
$L 

arguments. He reviews *'lato, Aristotle, and Homer, not in blind 
acceptance of traditional interpretation, but with an open-minded 

determination to an-lyse and follow to conclusion both theory and 

2 

pyoAtice. He finds in all authority for greater freedom both in 

composition »nd material. He condemns the careless use of episode 

as in danger of becoming insipid and wearisome, the ’worst vice in 
du^eevc^a. 

art; but episode well emoloyed embraces all that i3 ;ost beautiful 
A 4 

and delightful in poesy. He says, "the unity of poetry is not to 


1. De P oet a - . Bk. II, pp, 126., 126. He points out episodes in 

Homer which are entirely extraneous. 

2.0h*v*:V. 2, p. 176. 

3. Opere; V. 3. pp. 109, 120, 240, 241, 247-48. 

4. Ibid, pp. 356-6. "F/perohe’ gli Episodi son neoessarj in tutle 
le favole, egli adeo' pensundo di fargli essenziali, non di oarole 
o persone fuori, dell' argomento, ma di ooero, e di sorgetto. Ar- 
goraentandb cost, e bene che essendo collocato il orincipale uficio 
del poeta, e diletto della noesia, nel rappresentare i fatti, e 
l’operazioni deprli uomini, niuno episodio si poteva gittgnere alia 
Commedia che fosse ne' piu' dilettevole, ne' piu' artii'icioso di 
quello, che continec se n m parole sole, ma fatti, conducendolo, e 
innestandolo con tant' arte, e con guidicio tanto isquisito, ohe non 
contaminaose, o interrorapeose 1' unita del soggetto, e oue.llo ohe 
tutto imnorta, e che non puo' si beno venir dagli altri Episodi, 
annodasse maggiormente la favola, 6 in oansequibnza la rendesse raolto 
piu' bella, e molto piu* dilettevole. 
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be measured with the lead-plummet of philosophy. (I speak of the 

Epic, because T think in drama the rules are more strict-"— but 

in regard to particulars "se 1* Ariosto ha pecoato, ha neccato con 

1 

la goorta di colui, che divino Tien ohiamoto da tutti—Homer." 

Tasso both in his Dell 1 Arte Poetica . and in his Del Poema 

Eroico takes as his chief theme epic variety whioh is "oosi'* piaoe- 

vole e cosi x desiderata da ooloro e* hanno avvezzi< gli oreochi a 
2 

poeti moderni." To Tasso the eoic is a world in • hich the poet 

3 

plays the part of God. He finds it an easy thing to secure variety 

in many separate actions, but to secure the same variety in a single 

4 

action "hoc opus, hie labor est", and it reouires the highest art 

and genius. This quality is inherent in the ooet, and may belong 

to the unlearned as well as the learned. Poetry^beoomes more de- 

lightful through "the order and unity of its parts, and not only 

will it be more clear and distinct, but it will carry much more of 

novelty and marvel. This is true of all poems and also "in quelli 

" '/ 
che trattano 1* armi e gli amori degli ersi e de* cavallieri errantI 

5 ' 

which are now called heroio poems. 


1. Opere . V. 3, p. 66. 

2. Del Poema Kroloo : p. 162. 

3. Tasso, T—. Dell 1 Arte P— • Epic poem a >Vorld .p. 44. Here poet 
plays part of God. ^’cSuasi in un picciolo mondo, qui si leggano or- 
dinanze d' eseroiti, ^ui battaglls. terrestri e navali, qui espugna- 
zioni di citta', scaramuoce. (skirmish) e duelli, qui giostre, qui 
desorizioni di fame e di site, qui tempeste, qui incendii, qui pipod- 
igii; la n si trovino oonoilii oelesti ed infernali, la M si veggiano 
sedizioni, la x discordie, la' 1 errori, la x venture, lcT* incanti, la* 
opere di crudesta' di audaoia, di cortesia, di generosita'; ls^ aw 
venimenti d' amore, or felici or infelici, or lieti or oompassione- 
voli; ma che nondimeno uno sia il poema, che tanta varieta' di ma- 
terie contegna, una la forma e la favola sua, e ohe tutte quests 
cose siano di maniera composte, che l'una da 1' altra o necessari- 
ament i o verisimilibente depends; si che una sola parte o to£ta via o 
mutata di sito, il tutto ruini. 

4. Cf. Castelvetro. 

v 6. Dell 1 Arte P--.. p. 46. ______ 

iiote 4 cf# Arist., Poetics.XVIII, 3. The poet Should endeavor if possible 
GQnt • to nrimVi 1 n o nil nontio elements. 
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This concluding sentence of Tasso brings us back to the orig¬ 
inal subject of discussion, the heroic poem which treats of the arms 

1 

and loves of heroes and errant knimhts, and of ■hieh Sidney has af- 

2 

firmed "that even to the heroical Cupid hath ambitiously climbed? 

As a digression the above summary has been lon<? and tiresome; 
as a review the neoessary brevity conveys no adequate impression of 
the tenacity with which early theories ore held and re nested until 
they become mere formulae. Nothing is abandoned but under exteior 
pressure something is aided, end the new modifies or supersedes the 
old. Popular literature and popular taste are insistent guests at 
the threshold of learning. Critics must adjust themselves. Search¬ 
ing their own records they find exouse for a less rigid application 
of their rules, or else recognize a new genre unhnown to classio 
authorities. 

No reference has be< n mode to English criticism because while 
variety and invention are touched upon as desirable literary qual¬ 
ities, there is no formal discussion of epic struoture as such. Chap 

man eulogizes Homer on more general grounds. Even Sidney dismisses 

3 

the struoture of poetry with a few slight words, devoting his at¬ 
tention rather to the unities of the drama. French and Spanish orit- 
icism have likewise been ignored thus far as having little^influenee 


1. Cf. Ariosto: "Xe donne, 1* oauallier, l'arrae, gli amori, 
v Le cortesie, l'audaoi imprese io canto." 

X K-, 

3t. Poesy, p. 37. 

3. Def. of Poesy: "Our matter is quodllbet indeed, though wrongly 
performing Ovid's verse, 

Quisquid conabar dieere, versus erat; 
never marshalling it into any assured rank, that almost the readers 
oannot tell where to find themselves." He cites Chaucer's Troilus 
and Cressida, the l.lrror of '.agietrates . Surrey's lyrics and the 
Shepherd'8 Calendar.— "Besides these, I do not remember to have seen 
but few (to speak boldly) printed, that have poetical sinews in them. 
For proof whereof, let but most of the #erses»-$w put Sin prose, and 
then ask the meaning, and it will be found that one verse did -irat 
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upon Spenser in this matter. 

fHoxvever, “^Before reaching^* conclusion as to the influence of 

tlvt iurt'C JL i. to-t. t>c cure 

the current theory of the epic upon Spenser, three men be 

Coytsuityfed. These men voice the most advanced and final views of the age. 
Castelvetro is reactionary. In his edition of Aristotle's 
Poetics, he sets out to make an independent interpretation of the 
master. There is little in common betwe*n his theories and the prac¬ 
tice of Spenser. But he is inva3uable for our purpose in indicating 
the independence of view which may be based upon established author¬ 
ity He proclaims: "Ii fine della poetioa ri^parda il diletto sim¬ 
plies, e la rioreatione degl' asooltanti." This theory is reechoed 

2 3 

from every angle. He interprets Aristotle as his authority. Art 

is not only relieved of all didactic responsibility, and a distinction 

made between poetry on the one side and political, moral, and natur- 

4 |w<^- 

al philosophy on the other, but art is further relieved from its 

r 

own law, and what accomplishes the end is legitimized. 

Castelvetro is justly oelebrated as the formulator of the three 
unities.kHere again he basts his conclusions on the suggestions of 
Aristotle. Beyond the drama he has little interest in the struc¬ 
ture of poetry, asserting boldly, "in the construction of a plot, we 


1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 


P. d' 
Ibid, 
Ibid, 
Ibid, 
Ibid, 


30. 


A., p. 692. 
p. 276, pp. 29, 
p. 506, 76. 
p. 692, p. 30. 

p. 691. S’ sltimamente non gli^e* altribuito quello^che si 
oommette nella stessa arte di poesia non per accidente, ouando non si 
dlstrugge 11 fine della poesia. ma si stabilises." 




Uote 4 beget another, without ordering at the first what should be at the 
contin- last* which becomes a confused mass of words, with a tinkling sound 
of rime, barely accompanied by reason." 


ued 
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ought to have no regard for the beginning, middle, or end of the 
action, upon which the plot is based''—we should only "diligentemente 
consider are, se e^ atla ad operare quallo, che noi cerohiamo, cio'* 
e^, diletto negli auditor! per narratione di oaso fortunoso possib- 

ile.ad avenire e non mai avenute." He places practically no limits 

2 

upon the action of the epic. The more diverse the incidents, the 

3 

greater is the pleasure derived therefrom. Poetry has the same 
freedom in narration as history; it may narrate many actions of a 

single person, or of a whole race, and indeed it is not to be blamed 

4 

if it narrate the many actions of many persons or of many races. 

Beside^ this freedom Castelvetro has placed a curious limitation. 

He interprets unity in terms of skilled art. It is the beauty of 

the intaglio. The smaller the surface, the harder the stone, the 

greater is the art and consequent value. The"difficulty overcome" is 

5 

for him the essenoe of art, and therefore "la favola dell 'epopea 


1. P. d' A., p. 168. 

2. Ibid, p. 109, "Lo spatio dell' attione dell' epopea non e"* deter¬ 
minate, peroiocche' 1* epopea, narrando con parole sole, pud* rac- 
oontare una attione avenuta in molti anni et in diversi luoghi senza 
soonvenevolezza niuma, presentando la parole alio' ntelletto nostro 
le cose distant! di luogo e di tempo., of. p. 179. 

3.Ibid, p. 104 "—non ha dubbio, che non si tragga maggiore diletto 
asooltandi una favola contenente piu' 1 e diverse attioni, che quella, 
ohe ne oontiene una sola." 

4. Ibid, p. 178. "ferche* non ha dubbio niuno che se nell* historia 
si narra sotto un raccontamento piu' attioni, d'una persona sola, 
nella poeaia si potra sotto una favola narrare senza biasimo piu' 

\ attioni d'una persona sola. Si come parimente nella poesia senza 
biasimo si potra narrare una attione sola d'una gente, perciooohe'* 
l'historia fa cio^ con molta lode. E non solamente pure nella poesia 
si potra narrare,una attione d'una gente, ma anchors piu' attioni 
d'una gente. E si lei si concedera* la narratione di molte attioni 
di molte persone, o di molte genti, non pero' veggo che biasimo al- 
ouno le debba sequira' 1 ." 

6. P. d. A., p. 143. 
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dee oontenere una attione d' una persona non per neoessita'*, ma per 

1 

dimostratione dell' eccollenza del pocta." 

This seeming inconsistency must be interpreted not as. repre¬ 
senting Castelvetro’s true theory, but as a concession to accepted 
oanons of art, and as a link between the strictures placed upon 
drama, and the liberty conoeded to epic. An epic so limited would 
be a literary exercise, of the highest artistic technique, but it 

would not take the place of that grand, free epic born in the genius 

2 

of the poet, destined for the delight of the people, unshackled by 

learning, didacticism, and rule. 

3 

Bruno was another apostle of freedom. His attack is chiefly 
upon cr.itios, "ho, unable to write themselves, criticise the very 
poets from whom they draw their rules, and think in their arrogance, 
to be able to prescribe rules whereby poetry can be created. He 
Btates dearly that rules are the result and hot the cause of true 
poetry. They are for the aid of t 1 ose "who are more suited to imi¬ 
tation than invention", and v/ho wish to beoome poets "not by their 
own muse, but by aping the muse of another", or else for one v/ho hav- 


P. d. A. , p. 179; cf. p. 604. 

2, "moltitudine rozza." 

3. His Oil Proici Furorl. was dedicated to Sidney and wa3 published 
in Paris in 1586, immediately after he left ikigland. There is small 
doubt that his work was known to Spenser. 

4 His speoific accusations show with what practical insight 

he was attacking the criticism that was dominating Europe. He says 
( Gli. Er. Fuj., p.315) "There are certain pedants of our time who 
exclude from the number of poets, some, who, either in their use of 
words and metaphors, or in their arrangements of hooks and cantos, 
do not conform to the praotioe of Homer and Vfergil. Others are con¬ 
demned for various reasons: they do not observe the custom of making 
invocations; they interweave one story or fable with another; they 
olose their cantos with an epilogue summarizing what has been said, 
or giving a forecast of what is to be said; or in a thousand ways 
they infringe some rule or principle. Whenoe it appears that the 
or1tic8 conclude if they should take the notion, they would be the 
true poets and attain the goal toward whioh others strive. But in 
fact they are not other. boogie 
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ing no muse of his own "volecse far a l'amore con quella d'Omero." 
This is a keen and well merited attack upon the^criticism of the 
age. He bids us, ’’conclude weil, that poesy is not born of rules, 
save by the merest accident, but the rules are derived from poesy; 
and indeed so many as are the classes and kinds of rules, Just so 
many are the classes and kinds of true poets^-These poets "pot- 
rebbero essere con altro vene, arti, e furori, equal!, simili e 
maggiori di diversi geni." And "there are and can be Just so many 
sorts of poets as there are and can be kinds of human sentiment and 


invention and these may attain garlands of every kind of species of 
•'2 

plant. 

3 

Vauquelin de la Fresnaye Kig 1 Art Poetlque ^) in his dis¬ 
cussion of the epic makes a suggestion curiously applicable to the 


Faerie Queene. He advooates the possibilities of a Christian epic; 


then adds: "Si les Grecs, comme Vous, Chrestiens eussent escrit. 

--- s> 4 

(lli eussent les hauts faits ch.ante’de Jesus Christ"--- Them follow 

suggestions of Biblical events. Then he says: 

"Au lieu d'une Andromede au rocher attaohee, 

Ft d'un Pers^ qui l'a de ses fers relachee, 

"^rT , n . 3 3 _ get vn ^-j Z * 

dote if than worms, who do not know how to do anything well, (make anything 
contin- good), but were born solely to jfcnav/, to spoil,and besmirch the 
ued studies and labors of others. ^And not being able to render them¬ 
selves famous thro' their own virtue and genius, seek to put them¬ 
selves in front, either by right or by wrong thro' the defects or 
errors of others. 

2. Gli Eroiei Furori, pn. 314-316. " . 

3. This work was begun in 1574, at the request of Henry III. It 
was not published until 1605. Even the excellent edition of Pel- 
li3Sier gives no definite information as to private circulation. 

4. Vauquelin: L'Ar t Po etlqu e: Bk. ITI, Subjects of Epic, 1. 845. 
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Vu Saint George venir, bien arm£, bion mont/ 

La lunoe £ son arrest, l'espee £ son cost#* 

A88aillir le Dragon, qui venoit effroyable 
Oouluraent deworer la Pueelle agreable, 

Que pour le bien common on venoit d'amener? 

0 belle Catastrophel on la volt tetourner 

Sattne avec tout le peuple' Pit qu:nd mo ins on y pense 

Le Liable estrA vaincu de la simple innocence l” 1 

It is unsafe to hazard a guess as to whether these lines were 

based on knowledge of Spenser's work, or whether they make a chanoe 

suggestion drawn from a common stock of ideas. It is a matter of 

little moment, for the centre of interest lies not in the lines, but 

in the inclusive view of the epic formulated by Vauquelin. nowhere 

else is there so minute a citation of the multifarious details pro- 

22 

per to an epic, as in his work. He tells us the epic is like fields 


1. Vauquelin: L'Art Poetique: Bk. Ill, Subjects of Epio.il. 891. 

2. Ibid., U. 457*^. 

En l'ouvrage Heroioue ainsi chaoun se olaist, 

Mesme y trouve dequoy son esprit il repaist: 

L'vn y tondra la fleur seulement de l'Histoire, 

Et 1' autre at* la beaut^ du langage prend gloire: 

Vu autre aux riches mots des propoz figurez, 

Aux enrichissemens qui sont elabourez: 

Vn autre aux fiotions aux oontes delectables 

Qui semblent plus au vray qu'ils ne sont veritables: 

Bref tons y vont cherchant, co;ime sont leurs humeurs, 

Des raisons, des disoours, pour y former leurs moeurs. 

Vu autre plus sublim trauers le nuage 
Des sentiors obscuris, a&ise le passage 
Qui conduit les humains A leur bien-heurete 
Tenant autant qu'on peut 1'esprit en seurete. 
cf. Horace. Eoistles I, II. 
p. 24, U, 471 si A* 

C'est vu tableau du monde, vu miroir qui raporte 
Les gestes des mortels en differente sorte. 

On y void peint au vrny le gendarme vaillant, 

Le sage capitaine vmLVille assaillant, 

Les oonseils d'tfn vl£ll honrne, ^oarmouches, batallies, 

Les ruses qu'on pratique au siege des murailles, 

Les joustes, les tournois, les festins et les ieujC 
Qu’ Une grand 'Hogue fait au ’rince courageuse, 

Que la mer a iette^ par un piteuX naufrage, 

Apres mille dangers A bord A son riuage. 

On y void les combats les harengues des chefs, 

L'heur apres le malheur, et les tristes m^chefs 
Qui talloinent les Hoys: les erreurs, les tempestes 
Qui des Troyens errants, pendent ifessupLirO testes 
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of fertile grass, with woods, and brooks, meadows, valleys, moun¬ 
tains, vines, fruit-trees, and here comes a prince, who builds oas- 
tles and divides it all. There are stags, bees, flowers, oxen, sheep 
All are satisfied, for each finds a reflection of his own interest. 

"It is a picture of the world, a mirror v/hich reports 
The deeds of mortals, all in different sort." 

11. 471-47E 

’’For all poesy it contains within itself 
V.'hether it be tragedy, or comedy or some else." 

11. 603-4. 

This statement is not enough, and he adds every detail of life, 
love, government, war, and religion. It is with this wide view of 
the epic that is found the conclusion of our argument, namely, thgt 
in the structure of the Faerie '.ueene Spenser consciously followed 


Note £ Los sectes, les discords, les points religieusk , 

oontin- Qui brouillent les humains entre eux litigieugL. : 

ued Les astres on y void et la terre desorite, 

L’ooean merueilleux ouund aguilon l'irrite: 

Les amours, les duels, les superbes dddains, 

Ou 1* ambition mist les deu*4 frere Thebains: 

Les enfers tenebreuse, Jes secrettes magies 
Les augures par qui les oitez sont regies; 

Les fleuues serpentants, bruyants en leurs oanaux; 

Les oercles de la lune, ou sont les gros iournaU-’jC 

Des ohoses d'ioi bas, prieres, sacrifices 

?:t des Empires quands les loiit et les polices. 

On y void discourir le plus souvent les Dieu&. 

Vn Terpandre chanter m chant melodieupfe 
A 1'example d'Orphee: et plus d'vne J.iedee 
Acoorder la toyson par Jason demandee: 

On y void le dfepit ou oounsa Cupidon 
La fille de Dioaee et la poure Didon 

(There are references to^epics of Horner, Virgil, Apollonius, Statius, 
Ronsard.) 

^ Ao,4 fOar toute i’oesie il contient en soymdme 

°Soit tragique ou Comique, on so it Autre Poeme. 

Heureuse oeluy que Lieu d'esnrit voudra remplir, 

Pour vn si grand ouvrage en franoois accomplirl 
En vers de dix ou douze apres il le faut mettre: 

Ces vers la nous prenons pour le graue Hexametre. 
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a oritioal thoory that placed a wide variety above unity. 

We have seen how in the mean f Aristotle lay the germs of a 
broader theory. We have seen how under pressure of popular taste 
this has developed step by step, never abandoning formal theory, but 
adding new privileges until in Castelvetro stand side by side two 
epio forms, the one of extreme classic rigidity, the other of abso¬ 
lute aesthetic freedom. In Bruno we find the declaration that the 
true poet is the creator of law, and is held by no bonds; and in 
Vauquelin we have seen that the range of heaven, earth, and hell 
lies within epio bounds. Hence, we oonclude that Spenser formulated 
his plan in strict accordance with formal oritioal theory, and then 
in the addition of episode upon episode he followed the theory which 
conferred freedom upon the poet and found in variety and episode the 
true life, and oharm of the ppio. 

But the Justification of Spenser's method is not limited to 
mere theory. He followed the example of those who were held the 
greatest poets of the world, and it was his ambition to over-go 
these. It has already been shown how the episodes of Homer and Vir¬ 
gil formed support for the arguments in favor of variety. In Dante's 
great epio the unity is one of strict sequence, and therefore of 
minor importance. But the variety and eoisode introduced on the 
long Journey, and especially the inclusion of contemporary political 
characters and events, although these were veiled by no allegory, 
must have exercised an influence upon Spenser. 

To the influence of examole must be added the authority of 
Tasso as a voluminous and well known oritio. Here we find a double 
appeal which needs no further emohasis,—inspiration for the imagina¬ 
tion of the poet, and authority for the >C 
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This^is not a discussion of sources; were it so a volume could 
be filled with the scenes, incidents, characters, and lines borrowed 
by Spenser from the Gerusalemme Liberate , and from the Orlando 
Furloso. Could all these be removed and the gorgeous tapestry of 
the Peerlb Queens be held up to view, it would appear as a fabric 
riddled by shot* The point at issue, however, is that of influence 
on conception and structure. 

Attention has been oalled to Spenser's attempt to secure an 
exterior unity through uniform arrangement: the argument at the head 
of each canto; the moralization and prophecy whioh the poet speaks In 
person at the beginning of the canto; the shift of scene and plot, 
deliberately made and noted; the passage at the end of the canto in 
whioh the poet points forward and promises what he will tell. These 
features a^tl exist in both the Gerusalemme Liberate , and the Orlando. 
But this is a mere external ma ter,* the true influence is a far more 
subtle thing. 

In the poem of Tasso is embodied the high conception of a 
Christian epic clothed in romance. Here noble knights and warrior 
women mingle with creatures of the half-world of magio. Christian 
miracle and the necromancer's art alike add the charm of the wonder¬ 
ful*. Sensual delight, an alluring figure, never far distant from 
Renaissance consciousness, is contrasted with sage wisdom and grave 
temperance. Love pours forth his lyric plaints. These features are 
blended in all the charm of graceful variety, and it is under this 
guise they appeal to Spenser and are taken over by him to swell the 
charm and variety of his own romance. 

The influence of Ariosto is more direct and robust. He is, 
as we have seen,the specific object of Spenser's rivalry. With his 
wealth of story, with his exuberant fertif^ti^ of imagination, and 
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Ck_ 

and with this spontaneity which makes each episode a new creation, 

A. 

Ariosto had taken Europe by storm. The learned were fascinated by 
the freshness and variety. The people were flattered to find the 
stories they loved so well clothed anew in a cultured form. Both 
classes were puzzled and held at bay by the satirio tone, '.hat did 
the poet mean? Was he laughing with them or at them? The satire 
only added a piquant flavor. Subservient criticism explained a too 
frank sensuousness as a moral warning. All roads lead to Home. All 
things added to the glory of Ariosto. He had achieved the great goal 
of the Renaissance, success, and a fame which promised to be eternal. 
The young English poet with the world yet to win sought to over-go 
him. The fascination was that of virile aotion to the contemplative 
mind. The theory was that of variety and episode in ever increasing 
measure. 

The unity of Ariosto was the unity of the romanoe. He linked 
incident with incident, episode with episode, in an endless chain. 

The threads of the various stories were held in a strong and skill¬ 
ful hand, and he wove the strands together and loosed them at will. 

1 

Spenser saw the plan and sought to follow it• 


1. An observation by Sir John Harrington is pertinent here as voic¬ 
ing the defence of romance structure. He 8 ys there are two "re¬ 
proofs" of Ariosto, which he rather interprets as "two peculiar 
praises of this writer above all that wrate before him in this kind. 
One, that he breaks off narrations verie abruptly, so as indeed a 
loose vnattentive reader will hardly Carrie away any part of the 
storie: but this doubtlesse is a point of great art, to draw a man 
with a oontinuall thirst to reade out the whole worke, and toward 
the end of the booke to dose vo the diuerse matters briefly and 
olenly." The second "reproof" is that the poet soeaks in person. 
This is defended as a direct medium of moral instruction. Of the 
first Harrington says succinctly it is sufficient to say "Ariosto 
doth it". But he adds shrewdly, "If Sir Philip Sidney had counted 
this a fault he would not have done so himselfe in his Arcadia." 

[Pref. Trans, of Or. Fu. (1691) Smith's Eliz. Crit. Ess., 

V. II., p. 217.] 
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Bot by way of Tasso Mid Ariosto alone did the structure of the 

1 

romance come to Spenser. There is a third ohannel, and this perhaps 


1. In Sidney's Area 11a. is also to be found the problem of romanoe 
structure. In the Arcadia accofding to his own theory, Sidney wrote 
a poem,[D efence of Poesy: p. 11J The structure of this on general 
grounds as comparable to the Faerie ^ueene . Did he share Spenser's 
love of the old English romances? His condemnation of A madis de 
Gaule carries as much praise as blame. [Ibwi.;p. 24f] "Truly, I have 
known men, that even with reading Amadis de Gaule . hich, God know- 
eth, wanteth much of a perfect poesy, have found their hearts moved 
to the exercise of courtesy, liberality, and especially courage." 

His praise of the ballad is most sincere, and his question of what 
Percy and Douglas might become "trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence 
of Pindar" is suggestive. Jjh iAjP. 29 7} S-M-u Sw 

v;« L. in his "oommendatory verses" tells Us that [Verses pre- ‘ 
fixed to J*. Qj: ^ 

"But Sidney heard him sing and knew his voice." 

St. 2, 1. 6. 

"So Spenoer was by Sidney's speeches won 

To blaze her Elizabeth's fame, not fearing future harms." 

St. 3, 11. 3-4. 

"What though his taske exceed a humaine witt? 

He is exous'd, sith Sidney thought it fitt" 

St. 6, 11. 66. 

Is this suggestion limited to the praise of Elisabeth? Does it ex¬ 
tend to the philophic concept? There is small doubt that both Sid¬ 
ney and Spenser felt the influence of Giordano Bruno. To Sidney 
heroic poetry centres in its heroes. He personifies epio: "who mak- 
eth magnaiminity and justice shine through all misty fearfulness and 
foggy desires." Through the epic's beautiful presentation of virtue 
men are ravished by love of her, and are inspired to worthy thought 
and act 1 onOr does the suggestion extend to the use of 
the romances a medium for hi3. moral teaching? Th>i8 is soecula- 
tion upon grounds insufficient for conclusion. But/^arallelism 
between Sidney and Spenser, in their ideas of the moral function of 
the epio, and in the use of romanoe structure has deserved mention. 
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the deepest, his own knowledge of the Romances. 

He ohose romance for his medium as best affording the variety 
he sought. In his choice he was on firm critical ground, supported 
both by the French and the Italian schools. But the discussion of 
his use of romance is reserved for another time. It suffices to say 
not only Malory and Geoffrey of Monmouth were laid under contribution, 
but the Faerie Queene shows threads drawn from almost all the well 
known romances that have come down to us. And of these too E. X. 
might well have said^"whose foting this author every where followeth, 
yet so as few, but they be wel sented, can trace him out." The in¬ 
timacy of Spenser's use of romance implies the absolute assimilation 
of the material. No man could be so steeped in the matter of a sub¬ 
ject without absorbing its form. Spenser is no exception. He 
thought in terrc3 of allegory and romance. 

The structure of the Faerie Queene has been discussed from the 
standpoint of Spenser's plan and actual execution. It has been shown 
that his plans held the framework of a structural unity, but that the 
execution did not fulfill the promise. Spenser's genius preoludes a 
failure through lack of art. Three influences classio unity 

The first was a critical theory which under pressure of popular taste, 
placed a standard of variety above closer unity. The second was the 
influence of men who had attained fame through following this prin¬ 
ciple of variety. The third was the choice, under the double influ*- 
enoe of theory and example, of romanoe as a medium of expression- 
romance which in its very nature demands love and adventure in never 
ending succession and variety. 

It is no paradox to claim that Spenser was guided by oritioal 
theory when he embraced the standard which gave freedom to the im¬ 
agination and invention of the poet, fort it e has been dearly shown 
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that such a standard had taken its place beside that of rigid 
olassioism. The influence of other epics as acknowledged by Spen¬ 
ser, and demonstrated in his work, admits no rebuttal. The influ¬ 
ence of romance is equally indisputable. Hence it may be concluded 
that while Spenser grounded his poem on the basis of organic unity, 
under pressure of strong influences he developed it according to 
the looser structure of romanoe* 

Another phase of the question remains. As oompared with other 
epios cited, even as compared with the metrical romanoes, the Faerie 
Queene has less of structural unity. In the six books left us, 
which constitute one-half of the first great work projected, there 
is no sense of completion. There is even no forward movement. 

It ha8 been demonstrated that the poet's chief aim was the 
development of a system of ethio philosophy. The development of 
such a system in the person of one man consists in centralization. 
But the medium chosen was romanoe, and the development of romanoe 
consists in extension. Here was a paradox. 

In other epics and romance, free from the superstructure of 
moral allegory, there is a unity of time sequence, which, however 
endlessly varied the episodes, must move toward an end. For the 
romanoe and for the political allegory of Spenser's poem was de¬ 
signed a grand culmination in Arthur's discovery of the Faerie Queenq 
and in Leicester’s marriage with Elizabeth. Spenser's muse would 
have Develed in such a climax. His happiest vein would have found 
expression in the grand pageantry of a royal wedoing, and in the 
exalted sensuality and prophecy of a royal epithalamium. But while 
the poem wae yet young, the barrenness of Leicester's ambitions be¬ 
came known. His death destroyed the inner meaning of the allegory. 
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There remained in the oentral theme, but the oolder and less color¬ 
ful element of Platonio love. Deprived of its grand objective 
action lagged. The significance of the poem was thrown on an event¬ 
ual philosophic unity. In consequence each virtue assumed a greater 
importance. The pageant of each hero became an individual romance 
with a structure of its own enlarged with every device, of epic va¬ 
riety. It is this division into units which has cost the Faerie 
Queens the structural unity of a whole, and has deprived it of the 
forward movement which is the law of romance. 

What unifying forces Spenser might have oreated in the next 
six books must remain a matter for speculation. 

It is, however, only fair to Spenser to state that he has at¬ 
tained the unity of smooth weaving. Were the Duessa, Britomart, 
Amoret, and Florimel stories removed, five books would be rent in 
fragments. Wot once through the long poem does the reader feel a 
rough joining. The episode may be introduced for a definite pur¬ 
pose, but it falls in its place with perfect art. It is a rmst 
natural thing that we should come to the Cave of Care, that we 
should seek shelter at the House of Pride, or wisdom at the House 
of Holinesse. 

But in this oare for detail the creator is lost in the critic. 
Content with the lesser theory, let episode beget episode, Spenser 
has lost sight of the larger structure and has left us not a state¬ 
ly work of epic proportions, but a storehouse of jewels in an epic 
romance; 
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CHAPTER V 


Spenser's Use of Literary genr es. (^According to source^) 

Conception of epic as miniature world.- Use of varied genres.. 
Romance*- History * Classic material* Biblical material.- 
Polk material. 


Muzlo has written of the epic: 

This sovereign poem is a picture 

Of the world, and within Itself comprises 1 

Every style, every genre, and every fortune. 

Huzlo: Pell*A r te Portica , Venice 1551; Bk. II, p. 80. 

II poema~sourano V~una plttura 
Pe l'unluerso: perd In se comprende 
Ogni stilo, ognl forma, ogni rltratto: 

Perche spesso lasclando l'alte lmprese 
Plscende a l*opre humlll: da la selce 
Tragge'l foco ne l'esca, ne le frasche 
Mette la mensa, da l'acqua a le manl. 

Hon cosl si conulene 1 la zampoa^a 
Llberamente, senza alcuna scusa 
Tentar l'altero suono: cio ne lnsegna 

La maestra nature* e 1 buon costuml. 

Non e uletato al 1(e lasclar lo scettro 
Bt mlschlarsl fra 1 vulgo: e ben dlsdetto 
Jt la plebe sedere In real segglo 

Tasso, T.: Pel Poema Eroico; Lib. II, pj^.89— 

Election displays highest quality of Intellect - demands 

prudence.‘'Ma l'arte distingue fra le cose dlsposte a 

rlcever la forma, e quelle che non sono dlsposte." - "nluna 
selva fu gl£ mal rlplena dl tanta variety d'alberl, di quanta 
diversity dl soggettl & la poesla. La materia poetlca adunque 
pare amplisslma oltre tutte 1'altre; perd che abbraccia le cose 
alte -p-r— 90 le basse, le gravl, e le glocose, le meste e le 
rldente, le publlche e le private, l'lncognite e le conosciute, 
d-profane, le clvlll e le naturall, l'umane e le divine: _£p-4K>4- 
Its boundaries are not mountains and seas. - "ma 11 cielo e la 
terra: anzl l'altlsslma parte del cielo, e la profondisslma del 
pin grave elemento; perclo che Pante, lnnalgandosl dal centro, 
ascends sovra tutte le stelke flsse e sovra tuttl 1 girl ce- 
lestlj ^v 

(e vergllio ed Qmere cl descrlssero non solamente le cose che 
sono sotto la terra, ma quelle ancora che a pena con l'intellet- 
to posslamo considerare; ma le ricoprlrono con un gentlllsslmo 
velo d'allegorla 

The variety Is so great that It is "quasi del oi'oifdb istesso. 













* 
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Spenser draws his romantic material through three main 

1 

channels, Malory's Morte d'Arthur, the more sophisticated forms 
of^Ariosto and Tasso, and the old metrical romances* To the 

2 

first he Is Indebted chiefly for suggestion^ and minor Incidents. 
Host of the material drawn from Malory has received Increment 
from hl£ wide knowledge of the metrical romances* This knowl¬ 


edge act kfew ■■1stsat Is so thorough and varied that It permits 
an Interweaving of Incident and motif which tends to mislead 
those who seek to establish a definite or continued parallel to 


3 

any one romance. 

No mere statement of the fact can convey the degree to 
which romance has permeated the whole fabric of Spenser's work* 
The Influence has extended far beyond story and episode. It 
enters Into structure. Into s$yle, and Into handling of Incident 
and ideal of character, - all of which will be discussed In 
their turn. 


In choosing, as the exponent of his system of philosophy, 
Arthur, the hero of a romantic cycle which was spread over 
England, France, and Italy, Spenser definitely wedded his 
allegory to romance. 

1 - 

Here should also be Included the legendary matter of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. 

2 

Marie Walther: Malory's llnflues auf Spenser's Faerie Qneene . 
Miss Walther's excellent work is marred by a lack of recognition 
of other Influences. In seeking thoroughness, she has assigned 
to Malory features which have a far more complete and closer 
parallel elsewhere. 

3 

Among those who have treated the Influence of romance In Spen¬ 
ser are: Miss Walthef, (cited above); X. K. Broadus: The Red 
Cross Knight and Lybeaus Pesconusft M. L. N. XVIII, p. 202 If,; 
Ayers, H. S., The Faerie Queene* Amis and Amlloun , M. L. N. v. 23 
p. 177 ff.; Hall, X.A., Spenser and Two 0. Fr. Grail Romances, 

P. M. L. A.,v. 21, 1915,fp. 539 ff.; Fletcher, J.fe.: feuon of 
Bordeux and the Faerie Queene : Jour, of Germ. Phil. I1, pp. 203- 
212 (1898) (See Trans, by Lord Berners,1525, (Pr. by lynken de 
Worde, 1534.)^ Macarthur, J.^., The Influence of Huon of Bordeux 
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Tn these few lines meet Spenser's conception of the epic and the 
more liberal view of the Renaissance. The phrasing Is happy and 
economic. Spenser's Intimate use of material Is one of the 
great features of hls art. He was guided by the three critical 
theories of variety, imitation, and invention. The variety of 
material employed, and the number of genres used demand a sharp 
division between what may be classified according to source, and 
what belongs more peculiarly to a rhetorical form. The genre 
will thus be treated in Its double connotation of class and 
style. 


Tt has been urged that Spenser accepted the criteria of 

hls day, and that hls epic, under the deliberate guidance of 

fixed rules, was as consciously the product and exemplar of 

criticism as were the epics of Trlsslno and Ronsard. This is 

claarly exemplified In hls use of material. The actual handling 

of material will form the first part of this discussion fol- 

1 

lowed by an exposition and application of theory. 

Romance forms the body of the poem. The choice of subject 
and the structural Influence of romance have been already dis¬ 


cussed. 


note conilnuectT 

11 quale pare che abbia mutata faccia". ft ar&siui: 

a, *f r fsrequireiA.$wdgmenT^ which "potra scegllere 11 megllo e * 
quello che £ piu acconcfo a rlcevere ornamento e bellezza, 
sar£ artlflclosisslmo e prudentlsslmo oltre tuttl gll altri - 
Seme believe that prudence and counsel have^ no part In art. * 
Tasso writes to send a light "ch'illuBtrl le tenebre che fanno 
oscura la grandisslma selva della materia poetica. " 
p. 91, 3 points to be observed. 

Ouarlnl: Op. v. Ill, Reply to Pel NomaC-5 ,, 

_p. 76 Cicerone, ed Orazio la chlamano specchio della vita. - 
1 — - - " - -- -- -- 

The entrance of romance into cultured literature, notably into 
the epic, caused the most heated literary discussion of the age. 
Tasso, Clnthlo, and Plana were its ardent advocates. 

The French kept their heads In the matter, and calmly demanded 
epic form, with romantic material. 
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In Arthur's search for the Faerie Queene we have a feature 

of romance common enough to be Chaucer In his 

Ryme of Syr Thopas, who dreams: 

"An elf-queen sbal my lemman be. 

And slope under my gore* 


And to an elf-queen I me take 
By dale and eek by doune." 


Em hisuq^aat. 4h*^d^&r^igh*^o*er to. 



." 6-1* 77-78, 84-85, 91^ 

\ I ** 2 

FWy^Jdrye." ^line 104.) 


Spenser’s treatment of the Faerie Queene motif, both in 
3 ' 

her visit to Arthur and his subsequent search for her is 

peculiarly illustrative of his flexible use of material. There 

1 . it >. 

are Hwe*fmpeeLof this story. In t: e one a beautiful woman 
unsolicited or unpercelved enters the hero's bed. But this act 


con. 

upon the FaerleQueene, (Reply to Fletcher) Jour. derm. Phil.IV, 
pp. 215-238 (1902) ’ f STaynadler, Howard; The Arthur of the Eng¬ 
lish Poets , ch. XV, p. 257. Jusserand, J.J.j Lit. Hist, of the 
^ng. People, v. II, p. 495*. Warton, Thos.: Observations on the 
Faerie Queene, ch. 11^ Of'Spenser*s Imitations from Old Romance , 

The extant romances are largely those, which having received 
a more cultured form, are preserved in print. The dragon kill¬ 
ing Wade, and the boat of Wayland , exist so far as is known, 
only in reference. Chaucer's sir Thopas furnishes food for 
speculation. The whole satire is made “up of the stock terms of 
romance. That.Jthe, jiero seems to have vanished from literature 
onl^~arguBetUf:^ DalongWng peculiarly to the people. Puttenham, 
AfttTEng11she Poesle , C. X, p. 87) lends support to this theory, 
lie cites first among a group of romances, "made purposely for 
the recreation of the common people at Chrlstmasse diners 
brldeales, and in tauernes alehouses, and such other places of 
base resort" the "tale of Sir Topas." Warton (Ob. F. Qu., C. II 
pp. 72-73) ascribes the reference to Chaucer's poem. This asso¬ 
ciation is most improbable, both from the context, and from 
Puttenham's view of Chaucer as established elsewhere. 

2 


Cf. King James VI: Short Treatise on Verse . In one of his 
illustrative verses appears the line: 

"The king of Fary with the Court of the Ilf quene." 


more aompletep/e ’Vni^nion o£ typesfseePro 
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is^preceded by circumstances so manipulated as to bring the man 

of her choice to the fairy mistress* Either, in the form of an 

animal, she herself lures him on in the chase, or she sends 

messengers to direct him to her* jjSee Bx#.i 

8 

Inother type is found the "loathly lady" who begs 

admittance to the man's bed* Here again are two classes; the 

woman who under a spell seeks to break the charm that binds her, 

and the good fairy who under a hideous form tests her chosen 
2 

knight. In all cases the fairy-woman has within her gift great 

% 

wealth and power if not sovereignty, although usually she is a 
queen in her own right. Some stories are rationatfixedL infcthe 
need of an heir for the kingdom. 


The best example^is perhaps Partonope of Blols, 1. 1. T. S., 
v. 109. C^ddit. MS. 35, 288 Brit. Mus. See als<> i*. Launfal, 
by .Thomas Chestre: Ritson: Metrical Romances, v. 1, p. 170 ff.; 
JUjAt g WB fj j ^5Lai of Marie de France; Qanervdea,. E.E.T.S., v. 55, 
'lines 7 36-189; The Romans of Partency , or the Tale of Meluslne, 
R.E.T.S. v. 22, ff.; Graelent, a Lai'of Marie de France! Tr.by 
Miss Rickert; Tomas of Ersseldoune: RETS, vole. 3, 16, 61. 

2 

The Hrdlf Krakl Saga of the 14th Cen.: King Helgl sits alone 
in hut. A wretched woman enters. She asks admittance to his 
bed, saying her life depends upon it. Helgl consents, but turns 
from her loathllness. Later he sees she has become a woman of 
marvellous beauty who fills him with love. 

The _Four Sons of Fi nn > ^ * ~ 

'These men were "in a hut on a stormy night. A wretched woman 
enters. She begs them in turn to allow her to come under their 
covers. All refuse except Manual d, the youngest. He turns the 
cover between them. Later he sees she is beautiful. She 

promises him the most beautiful castle in the world. The next 
morning it is on the spot he chose. They wed. 

In Irish analogues we find the story of the Sons of Daire. It 
is foretold one will be king of Ireland. He will be king who 
takes a fawn that will come to the assembly* The fawn comes. 

The six sons set out in pursuit. Macnald kills it. Night 
falls; a cold storm arises. The brothers come in turn to a 
comfortable house. An old hag is within. She asks the first 
his will: "A bed till morning.” "Thou shalt have it if thou 
wilt lie with me." "Not so," answers the young man. "Thou hast 
severed from thee sovereignty and kingship." So with the next 
four. Then came Macnald. He grants the hag's request. She 
immediately becomes beautiful. "Good is thy Journey," she said, 

"I am the sovereignty; and it is thou shalt obtain the Sovereign¬ 
ty of Erin." 
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Again the fairy woman herself seeks the man of her choice;$he meeting . 
then takes place in the world of men*Afterward the lady may remain wiCrv. 
her lover until some violated taboo^other untoward circumstance n 
severs their unionsflnr' she may take him with her to the "other world,, 
or else bid him seek her there*. 
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Now, although no exact source or parallel can be pointed 

out, there are here suggestions which must underlie Spenser's 

work. Other stories could be cited which perhaps in single 

1 

points might conform more nearly to Spenser. It is very possi¬ 
ble that some forms, known to him are no longer extant. But 
there is no need to find the exact parallel, for here is demon¬ 
strated the Renaissance conception of Invention, and the pecu¬ 
liar bent of Spenser's genius; in that ( out of a combination of 
suggestions and conditions he is able to create a new situation. 
This he has done. 

The situation requires most delicate handling. The Paerie 
Queene is the great Elizabeth. Never could the queen be repre¬ 
sented as a loathly hag; all sensual coarseness must be shorn 
away. No where else has Spenser displayed a more subtle delica¬ 
cy than in this brief passage. Half a dream, half a vision the 
beautiful queen comes and promises her love - 

2 

"As when just time expired, should appear." 

The lover in his ecstacy half doubts "whether dreamss delude, or 
true it were". When he awakes and finds "nought but pressed 


con. 

^ Story of the Sons of Bochald: The hag is royal sovereignty. In 
the Plndsendchas: (Bk. of Leinster) she is the sovereignty of 
Erin and Alba; in another version she is sovereignty of the two 
kingdoms. In the story of Conn CO'Curry's MSS. Materials >J 
pp. 620-21 a radiant princess of fay-like surroundings, with no 
suggestion of the "loathly lddy" is the sovereignty of Brin. 

There are many Irish stories of seeking a fairy woman. 

It is probable that the first Canto of the 7. Q. was com¬ 
pleted befor^.Spenser went to Ireland. But he must have learned 
many of tnetirSatories there. He notes in V. Pr. St. Ire., p.119 
where he discusses Irish learning that he has"caufed diuers of 
them (compositions) to be tranflated" and he has found they 
savored of "fweete wltt and good invencon" but were lacking In 
_art. __ _ _ _ _ ,_ _ _ _ _ 

1 See Maynadler, Howard: Grimm's Lib.: The Wife of Bath's Tale > 
Its Sources and Analogues. The Arthur of English Poetry , p. 129 
The incidents of Irish origin passed into English. "Their 
nucleus was an allegorical Irish folk-tale, in which a magical 

2 P. Q. Bk. 1, C. IX, St. 14, line ^gjtized byGoOgle (C ° n# J 
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grass where she had lyen", Insensibly we pass into the world of 
reality. His wow to find her again is real- so are Una's words 
as she gently speaks* half reflective^ happy is this queen who 
has found one so meet to defend her honour and her foes con* 
found. Beal and prophetic are the words of the Red Cross Knight 

i 

when he accepts his sovereign: 

"And you* my lord* the patrone of my life* 

Of that great Queene may well galne worthy grace; 

For only worth!e you through prowes priefe 1 

If living man mote worthie be* to be her liefe." 

And in the end we have no doubt the maiden queen has exercised 

her royal prerogative* and has summoned to herself the man of 

her choice* and that to Arthur has come the sovereignty of Alba. 

The visit of the Faerie Queene to her lover Is however a mere 

incident. There are other more extended features of romance. 

The Blfln knights are scheduled to depart from the court 
of Faery in precisely the same manner* and on adventures moti¬ 
vated in precisely the same way* as do the knights of Arthur's 
Round Table from his court. The exigenc^qs^ ^ Spehe^r's plot 
demanded thq^shlf^ df^centVq^izatlbi^. Had Leicester won Bliza- 
beth* and had Spenser written the second twelve books* the~k. 
knights would have constituted the orthodox Round Table. A 
general analogue w± to the adventures of Spenser's Knights also 
exists in the feats of Charlemagne’s douzepers . 

The story of Una andthe Red Cro^s Knight is based upon one 


con. 

hunt served to bring the hero“to a remote place where he was 
tested by a good fairy* and received as his reward not only her 
continued favour but the sovereignty of Erin. Then was added 
the additional test of the hero's complaisance by the trying 
question "fair by night or by day". See also PrOi. v£ro£s: Cit.) * 

Note4,p. 698;#iss Pat on: ( I£p;294; . 

1 

&& I, C. XT, st. 17, lines- 6-9. 

— ■/ 
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of the most beautiful and popular romance themes of the middle 
ages. Spenser has given as the key In his letter to Raleigh, 
without this, the Identification of the knight who "was pricking 
on the plalne" would be an even more difficult task. A dis¬ 
tressed maiden mounted on a white steed and followed by a dwarf, 
comes to court and appeals for aid. A youth, clownish and in¬ 
experienced, but noble and beautiful, claims the enterprise by 

right of a previous promisethe sovereign. He Is supplied 
1 

with armor and sets out. The maiden scorns her rustic champion 

(even the gentle Una "much galnesaying"), but is won by his 

prowess and nobility. The youth accomplishes his venture, and 

becomes the flower of chivalry. 

Spenser has given us a composite presentation of the 

Gareth, Sir Perceval, and Lybaeus I>esconus stories. These show 

contamination In the and many details common to them 

and to Spenser*s story are to be found In other romances, notably 
2 

in Ypomedon. The Red Gross Knight has been identified with 
each of the three heroes, but conforms more nearly to Gareth 

than to the others. He likewise shares the personality of St. 

3 

George jylth Arthur. He bears the bloody cross of St. George 

4 

upon his breast and shield. He Is Qs rf fr ik mad by Spenser, and 
when the Hevenly Contemplation prophecies his future, he says: 


1 

In this connection there Is some evidence of Imperfect 
fusion of the stories. In the Perceval story the hero strips 
the armor from the Knight whom he has slain, and Is fully armed 
when he meets the messenger from "Maydene-land". Llbeaus Bes- 
conus dons the armor of a knight* he finds dead in forest, but 
is remed by courtiers. ^ g-£) 

2 A 7 


C. 

It 


The Lyfe of Tpomydon; Weber: Met. Roms. v. II. 

3 

Arthur bears the dragon crest of St. George - F. Q. Bk. I, 
VII, st. 31. 

4 


F. Q. I, II, 11;"The true St. 
II, 12; Bk. I, X, 61; and 66. 


George was wandred far awqrfpu 
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(Uote aont.) 


In Lvb . Des . .the dwarf accompanies the lady. Gareth comes to 
court accompanied by two men and a dwarf; they leave. The lady 
oomes, escorted by her dwarf, but upon having to accept the rustic 
Gareth as her champion, she rides off alone. The dwarf is not men¬ 
tioned. Then the dwarf of Gareth comes again with horse and armor. 

In the F r 0,. , Una's dwarf leads a horse bearing th© armor of a 
knight. TThen, after the treachery of Archimago, the R.C.K. departs 
hastily: "The dwarfe him brought his steed: so both away do fly." 

x C 2 St vi 

The implication here is that the dwarf^ is the personal servi¬ 
tor of the knight. This idea is probably an inheritance from the 
Gareth source. 



The references are to: Gareth sto 
oival: Ed.Halliwell, Thornton Romances 
son: Ancient English Metrical Romances 
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"For thou, amongst those saints whom thou dost see, 
Shalt be a saint, and thine owne nations frend 
And patrone: thou Saint Geo rge shalt called bee. 

Saint S eorge of mery England, the signe of victoree'. 


The incorppratlon of St. George with Sir Perceval, Lybeaus 

Pesconus, or Oareth opens the way for a dragon fight. With his 

1 

accustomed profusion Spenser gives us two. In the first en¬ 
counter, with the dragon Errour, the poet crowds out his story 
by allegory. The details of the actual fight are purely conven¬ 
tional, with perhaps some borrowing from Ouy of Warwick. For 


the second encounter, which is the prime adventure of the 


knight, 

rozh^ce 


Spenser has had direct recourse to the Bevls of Hamptoun 
2 a 3 

The parallels here are unmistakable, although again 


Guy of Warwicke may have lent seme details. 


1 - 

There are^two dragon fights in ,3uy of. Warwicke. E.E.T.S. 
v. 25, (a) IUm 3840 sq; (b) llnee- 6812 sq. 

2 

This has been pointed out by Thos. Warton: Observ a tions on 
the P» Q*, Bk. I, c. II. 

3 

Wlr Bgyeg Of Pnmt.nnn; S.B.T.S., V. 46, 1885. Id. Kolbingi 
A refers to Auchinleck MS.; II refers to paper MS. #8009 of 
Chetham Library, Manchester. 

11. 2423-4. M He cast vp a loude crye 

As it had thundred in the skye" 

F.Q.I, 11, 21. He cryde as raging seas are wont to rore. " 
B.H.tA. 2769. "A spere he let to him glide 

And smote J>e dragoun on side, 
jpe spere sterte a pen anan 
So jie hall upon fe ston. 


F.Q. I, 11. The pointed steele arriving rudely theare 

His harder hyde would nether perce nor bight. 
But, glaunclng by, foorth passed forward right. 


B.H.: A. 


f e dragoun harde him g 
And smot his hors wip jp 


an asalle 
e taile 


How is Beues to grounde hr on? t." 

F.Q. I, II, 16. The wrathfull beast about*nim turned light 

And him so rudely; passing by, did brush 
With his long taglfct that horse and man to 

7 ground did rush. 
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The principal points of contact between the Boris and 

Spenser episodes are as follows* On the first day the attack 

with the spear falls; both knight and steed are struck to the 

ground. The dragon cleaves the knight's shield and wounds him 

1 

in the shoulder. He falls backward^ Bevis falls into a well, 
tie. R. C. K. into a stream which flows from a well. The virtues of 


the well are practically the same; but In Bevis they are attrib¬ 
uted to a virgin and the well bears the character of that of a 


saint's legend, while In Spenser It receives the Blblieal name 

2 

of "Hell of Life".^ Both knights come out refreshed and the 


"battle Is renewed next day. In Bevis the dragon casts forth 

fTn Bevis no evil thing can come within forty feet of the wellD 
In P. Q. the beast durst not approach* ' 


con. 

B.H.A. 2797 />e dragoun asallede hla fot hot 

Vlpfas tails on his scheld a mot 
That hit clevede heuene ato. 

His left seholder dede also. 

P.Q. I, II, 38 "The mortall sting his angry needle shott 

Quite through his shield, and In his shoulder 

seasd. ,/ 

B.H. :M 2450 "The dragon sued on Beuys so harde. 

That as he shulde have fled bacwarde. 

There was a wel, so have I wlnne. 

And Beuys stumbled ryght therin;" 

P.Q. I, II, 38-39 "But gan his sturdy stems about to weld. 

And on hla so strongly stroke, that to the ground 

hla fold•" 

st. 9 It fortuned, as fayre It then befell 

Behynde his backs, unresting where he stood. 

Of aancient time there was a springing well, 

__ ^ Prcm_which fast trlcke led forth a silver flood* ■ 

Cf* duy of Warwicks, Bd* Zupltzka B.B.T.S. vols 25, 26: 
lines 6877-8. "He smote hya wyth hys spore faste: 

Hyt brake in peeys at the lasts.” 
line 6884 "And smote hya (duy) downe and hys stede." 

line 6912 "And wyth hys tayle faste he dud hya saete 

Thorow f>o schelde in a stownde," - 
line 6708 duy takes refuge under a tree. 

See also Sir Trlstrea: (Scottish Text Soc. 1886.) lines 1440 - 
1460. 


2 

Cf. Letter to Raleigh: Ref. to the "araor of righteousness". 

j [Digitized by TvZLv 
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venim, In the Faerie Queene flame. In both cases the knights 

recoil and fall, In Bevlo Into the same veil* In the F. Q. into 

a stream which flowed from the Tree of Life. The vigor of both 

knights Is again renewed. On the third day the dragon Is slain 

1 

by each knight; the towns-people come forth and rejoice. 

While denser undoubtedly allegorizes the whole fight, he 
yet makes a purely romance presentation. If any features are 
entirely conventional. The scales of brass, the brilliant eyes, 
the loud roar, and evil stanch appear in numerous passages. The 
Tree of Life is one of the favorite features of romance. In his 

encounter with the dragon, duy of Warwicke takes refuge under a 

2 

tree. In the second dragon fight of Huon of Burdeux there 
appear a fountain and an apple tree. Huon bathed In the foun- 

3 

tain and efrtoof the fruit, and \>is thereby healed of his wounds. 

4 

In the general situation and In the part played by Una there 

are distinct reminiscences of the Oareth story. The fall of the 

knight into revivifying waters, and the consequent Idea of bap- 
5 

tism has developed in connection with the giant fight. Lybeaus 
Desconus is hurled Into a stream by a treacherous blow from a 

giant. He springs out with renewed strength, declaring he has 

6 

been baptised. Stay of Warwick undergoing a like mishap, re¬ 
turns to the combat with fresh vigor and taunts his fee, crying 


6uv of Warwlcke: line 6965. The hero is brought to town - 
"wyth a grete preeessyowne". 

2 

iTne 6908. 

3 '* 

Huon of Burdeux : B.B.T.S. v. 40, 41, 43, 50. Bk.2, ch. 125, 

pp. 459, 460. 

4 

Cf. 0uy of Warwick, line 6868 ff. 

5 

See R.3.W. Dodge: Hod. Phil.#, p. 191 ff. 

6 

Iyb. Des.: lines 1350-1362. 
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1 

"Thou haste me baptysed -." 

Another effective romance feature is the devotion of the 
lion to the chaste Una. This motif Is found in Boris of Hamp¬ 
ton. Boris leaves Iosane to search for food. Two lions come. 

They rend her attendant but fawn upon Una. This Is proof to 

2 

Boris of her virginity * which she has preserved by a charm 

although foreed into another marriage in Boris' absence. A 

3 

similar Instance appears again in the Octaviaa Romance. Here 
the empress seeks the den of a lioness to recover her stolen 
child. The lioness is subdued by the beauty and purity of the 
empress and follows^as her protectress ; on a subsequent pilgrim¬ 
age. 

Tfee s istory of Una andthe Red Cross Knight v condensed and 
incomplete afe\has been the discussion* should illustrate Spen¬ 
ser's method, ifetories are shredded and rewoven into a new 
fabric.tr One story lhxgrafted upon another* one personality 
upon another; feats and adventures are transferred; situations 
are reproduced in a changed environment. In short* Spenser has 
so absorbed the atmosphere of romanfe^* that the nature of its 
growth has become his method of creatloitvs. 

One incident will be cited to show his power of elaborat¬ 
ing a single episode* briefly told* rather bare of detail* into 
a series of scenes rich in imagery and crowded with literary 
devlee. The original is the rescue of the lady of Synadoun by 


Buy of ¥ .: line-8268. This incident also exists in one ver- 
slon of the Tristram story. 

2 


Futtenham refers to the recognition of chastity and noble 
blood by animals. 

3 

Bodleian Lib.^ Hatton MS. 100. Hand of 13th or 14th Cent. 
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1 

Libeaus Peseonus; the analogue Is Brltomart's adventure in the 

2 

palace of Busjfrane. 

Llbeane Peseonus on his arrival at the town# hears from 

the steward Lambard# the piteous plight of his Lady of Syna- 

downe. Two "clerkes of nygremaa^e” have madej^/ "A palys 

queynte of gynne”. Therein they have imprisoned the lady and 

do to her " - turmentrye 

And all vylanye 
Bvj dayes and be nyht. 

u-wtll. ” - sche graunte hem tylle 

To do Uabeunnys wylle" 


Theodore we beth In despeyre 

That sche be dyght to synne. lines 1714 - - 1722. 

3 

The palace Is guarded by neeromancy so that no man dare enter. 
The lady Is made distinctly "so gentyll a dame" that she strong¬ 
ly suggests the lovely Jmoret. 

Laab&rd accompanies Libeans to the gate* but dares go no 
further. 0ylet,hls squire,awaits the knight at the door: 

n 3yr Lybeauus knyght certeys 
Bod ynto the palys» 

And at the halls alyghte; 

Trompes, /chalmn fe s« 

He Jeygh be for the hyegh deys 
Stonde yn hys jyghte. 

Amydde the halle flore 
A fere itark and ftore 

Has lyght and brende bryght," lines 1759-1770. 

He led his horse Into the hall and began to search the place. 


1 

Slene» the messenger of the Lady of Synadowne 9 asks aid for 
her mistress at Arthur*s court. L. P.y a rustic youth# claims 
the adventure# and/sets out with Slene. 


Brltomart# a warrior maid# seeks her lover. She comes upon 
Seudamour lamenting the fate of Anoret. She leaves Scudamour 
and her squire dlauce at the door and enters the palace of 
Busgrane. 

3 7 . 

"Th^ys ys be nygremauncye t 
Yaiaketh of fayrye# 

Ne man may hyt Wynne; " lines loT^Sed^ jOOQk 
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Be saw no one# - , x 

- 'ytioniatlL yrv 

"But meaXtralec -you^palle. 

5 Wyth harp, fydele, and rote, 

Orgenes, and mery note. 

Veil mery they aaden a lie; 

Wyth jyytole, and /antrye. 

So moche aelodye 

Was never wythinne valla.” 

Before eeh men^trale £tod 
▲ torehe fayre and good, 

Brezmynge fayre and bryght." 1775-1785. 


Be yede ynto the corneree. 

And lokede on the pylers 
That jTeleouth war of f yghte. 


The thores ver of bras. 

The wyndowes wer of glas, 
Blory^Tlpth wyth Imagerye. 

The naLle ypaynted was. 

No rychere never ther was, " 
That he hadde fieye wyth eye. 
Be fette hya an That days. 

The men f troles,. wer yn pes. 
That were go' good and trye. 
The torehes that brende bryght 
Quenchede anon ryght. 

The menjtrales wer aweye 

Pores and Wyndowes alls 
Beten yn the halle. 

As wtyt wer voys of thunder; 
The stones of the walle 
Over hya gon falle. 

That deys began to jehake. 

The erthe began to quake. 

The rof abode unlek. 


As he Fat thus dy$aayde. 

And held hyaself betrayde, 

Stedes herds he nays."# 1789 .... 1821. 


Be looks out and sees two knights ride Into the field. One 

rides Into the hall and challenges Libeaus. He aeets the two 
- 

SJvidently a typographical error— £so/3. 
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In the field} overthrows one* then slays the other* Returning 
to where the first lay* he finds that he has vanished. Libeaus 
is sorely troubled at the magician's escape* As he prays in the 
hall — 

"Out of the ston walls 

A wyndow down fyll thare; " 


A warm come out a paee« r 
lyth a womannes face, "(#.1985 

sUs kisses him, and changes to a woman* 


- 199 ^ 


Spenser follows every motif of the scene given above, as far as 

the combat, ^nd recreates the whole situation* Britomart hears 

from Scudomour, as A Ij^. I>. from Lambert of the imprisonment of 

the gentlest lady alive* She is daily tortured to submit to 

the evil will of the enchanter* Both knights gtieve over her 

Inevitable sin* In each case the true champion of the lady, and 

the attendant of the rescuer are left without the doori The 

place is a house rather than a castle* No porters or guards are 

present* The fire forms the only forbidding barrier* 

Britomart enters and searches the house* The windows, 

"PloryFf reth with Imagerye," and the "ypainted walls" are vivi- 

v\ 

fled into the pageant-r like presentation of Cupid's warres." 

In these two cantos (fik. Ill, c.II, ; «nd-XirJ Spenser 

has spent his genius lavishly. He summons his rare knowledge of 
the classics to his aid and weaves the tapestry into vignettes 
some of exquisite detail. Faire Leda rests her dainty limbs, 
among the daffodils* Beside her, all unconscious as she sleeps, 
the proud swan ruffles his white breast. The swift chariot of 
Neptune skims the sea.it The breath of his sea-horses — 

" -- made the sparckling waves to smoke agayne. 

And flame with gold, but the white fo&y ereame 
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1 

I>id shin© with silver. 



"Hyghe days" at the end of the hall, 


C?. Q. Bk. Ill, XI.) 
becomes an altar: 


"And at the upper end of that fair© rowme. 

There was an altar built of pretlous stone. 

Of passing valew and of great renowme. 

On whieh there stood an image all alone 
Of massy gold, which with his owne light shone; 

And winges it had with sondry colours dlght. 

More sondry colours then the proud pavone 
Beares in his boasted fan, or Iris bright. 

When her discoloured bow she spreds 

through hevens bright. Q. Ill, XI,47) 

The blind god holds his arrows in his hand - 

"Some headed with sad lead, some with pure gold." 

Beneath his feet was written: 


"Unto the victor of the gods this bee." 

The next room is even more ^ 

for there the triumphs of Love and follies of his captives are 

A 

engraved upon walls overlaid with gold, and wrought in the 
2 

metal. «hen at last - 


sad shadowes gan the wotld to hyde. 

From mortall Mew, and wrap in darknes dreare - ” 

■"the weary maid "drew her selfe aside" to await what might befall 
3 

Suddenly - 

"She heard a shrilling trompet sound alowd, 

Signe of nigh battaill or got victory " 


▼ith that an hideous storme of wind© arose, 

▼1th dreadfull thunder and lightning atwlxt. 

And an earthquake, as if it strelght would lose 
The worlds foundations from his centre fixt: 


1 - 

Of. Tasso: ®er. Lib. G.*£VI, IV. 

2 — 

Of. Per. Lib.^C. XIV, st. ii. 

3 — r ■ 

Bk. Ill, C. XII, st. 1, lines 5-6; 
' linesl-4. 


st. 2, line8 1-4; st. 3, 
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All suddelnly a storny whirlwind blew 
Throughout the house, that clapped every dore, 
With which that yron wicket open flew. 

As it with mighty levers had bene tore" 

"With that a Joyous fellowship issesved 
Of mlnstrales, making goodly merlment, 

▼1th wanton bardes, and rymers Impudent. 

All which together song full chearefully 
A lay of loves delight, with sweet concent: 


The whiles a most delltious harmony 

In full straunge notes was sweetly heard to sound. 

That the rare sweetnesse of the melody 
The feeble sences wholly did confound. 

And the frayle soule in deepe delight nigh drownd: 

And when it ceast, shrill trompets loud did bray." 

F. Q. Bk.Ill, C.7II, sts 5,6 

Then follows the masque of Cupid, Justly one of the celebrated 
passages of tlhe Faerie Queene. 

The passage is a work of artistry and imagination. 
Mediaeval allegory and court of love symbolism meet in stately 
pageantry. It is a transmutation of crude material into a cul¬ 
tured form. The figures are stock figures, types, and the 
comprehensiveness astonishes us, for Spenser has forgotten none. 
They are delineated not by broad strokes, or telling splthet, 
but by symbolic detail. This symbolism, painstakingly wrought 
gives a meditative, almost philosophic atmosphere to the pro¬ 
cession which moves slowly before us. The pageant holds the 
attention but gives no pleasure. It is the conventional com¬ 
plaint of love's cruelty C^Qmbre ness in its intensity^ 
carried to a psychic And when we think every evil 

that could follow in love's train has passed, the poet tells us 
"There were full many moe like maladies, 

8o many moe, as there be phantasies 
In wavering womens wltt, that none can tell. 

Or palnes in love, or punishments in hell." 

P. Q. Ill, XII, 26. 
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Spenser's use of romance has been discussed In three 
phases: In blending related themes to form one central theme; 
in weaving threads and incidents from a dozen stories to create 
one; in the development of a single situation from meagre sug¬ 
gestion Into passages of imaginative richness. The extent of 
his knowledge and use of the genre is yet to be considered. 

His general indebtedness to Malory's Morte d*Arthu r has 
been noted. From this rich storehouse of romance he has drawn 

names and Incidents, too numerous to be cited here. He has 

1 

mentioned Joseph of Arlmathea and the hoi? grail; the story of 

2 3 4-5 

Merlin andthe ladles of the Lake; Huon of Burdeux and Oberon. 
6 

Sir Tristram enters the pages* and the poet promises he shall 

come again. Chaucer's unfinished tale of Triamond and Canace 

7 

has a romance origin. Spenser has used the stories of the 

8 

Squire of Low Degree , an dimys and Im l loun . From these two 

A «r 

a central theme Is drawn but with little accompanying Incident. 


1 - 

F. Q., Bk. II, c. X, st. 53, l*n#a. 7-8. 

2 

Bk. Ill, cantos ll-fcagilil; 

3 

Bk. Ill, c. 3, st. 9, line 5. 

4 

Bk. II, c. 1, st. 6, Una-8. 

5 ' 

Bk. II, c. 1, st. 6, 14ne~9, Bk. II, c. X, st. 75, line 8. 

6 

Bk. VI, cantos 11, 111. 

7 

Bk. IV, cantos 11, Hi, iv. Canace appears in Malory, Tria¬ 
mond Is found in both 9uy of Marwick and Tristram. 

8 

Bk. IV, c. 8, st. 50 - c. IX, st. 18. For stories see Rltson: 
Anc . Bng. Met. Rom^. vols. ill; Yeber, Met. Rcm)^. v. II,pp. 

9 S72s y • ~~ 
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The Blatant. Beast, the pursuit of vhieh offers the adventure of 

1 

the sixth booh. Is an adaptation of Malory's questing beast. 

2 

Plorlmel's girdle carries reminiscences of The Boy and the 

3 

Mantle, the Enchanted Gup , the magic horn, and the famous 

girdles of chastity. Her Imprisonment in a chamber beneath the 

waves, whenee her plaints are heard by her lover is^an incident 

4 5 

of pfe^t romance/ so Is the story of Mlrabell, the story of 
X 6 

the Castle of Beards, of the knight who carries the lady's head 

7 

as penalty for his crime, of the wager by which the loser must 

8 

take the loathly lady, of Saalent the maiden messenger of 
9 10 

Irena, the story of the Amazons f and so ad Infinitum . 


1 - 

Morte d'Arthur, Bk. I, Cfc^XVII,*XVIII. A Reference 
*t> Bruno's strange dialogue, Spaccl o de la Bestla Trlonfante 

Pub. 1584 cannot be forborne here. This is a work of moral 
philosophy In which the virtues are elaborately treated. While 
Bruno's philosophy is here antipodal to that of Spanser, there 
is much In the work, besides the title, which points to a common 
stock of ideas. 

2 

?. Q. Ill, TTT, 31, 36; VIII, 11.- Bk. IV, T, 15. Spenser 
gives a classic origin - the glrdle'of Venus. (P.Q. IV, V, 5); 
cf. Culgemar: Lai of Marie de Prance for Instance of girdle of 
chastity. ’ 

3 

Lay of the Horn: Par Bobt. Briquet. 

4 - 

P. Q. IV, XII, 5-12; cf. Sir Torrent of Portyngale. 

5 

P. Q. VI, vll, 28— 50; cf. Or. Pu. c. XOdV, 11—43. 

6 

?. Q. VI, 1, 11-47. This Incident appears in: Q eoffrey of 
Monmonth, Bk. X, c. 3; Malory, Bk. I, c. 24; S uite Merl in, or 
L ivre d' Arth ur, Pt. II, fol. 105; Layamon'. Brut, V, 11937 sq.; 
aPrayton. Michael'. Poly obi on.’ King Blence’s challenge; Alllt . 

Morte d*Art hur, Thornton MS.; Perliswaus -tp « 104 ) 7 Evans*”'High 
History of the Holy Orall , (Ev. Man's Lib.) pp. 99-104, 

7 

P. Q. V. 1, 16-29; cf. Malory: Bk. VI, €. XVII. 

0 " J 

P. Q. IV, 9; probably drawn from Or. Pu . c. XX, 106-129. 

9 - ^ 

P. Q. v. Till, 4-51. 

10 —‘ 

V, cantos IV, V, and VII: King Alisaunder, line 4916, 
sq.; Or. Pu. c. XIX, 57 sq. -ib l o ry t digitized by vnOOQL0 
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As belonging to romance must also be classed the tourna¬ 
ment 8 f the knights and Saracens that ride at large, and the 

1 

giants, dwarfs, witches, and satyrs that people the pages. 

Indeed, Spenser has not even overlooked the growing popu¬ 
larity ’of the Oreek romance, but has Included that type In the 
story of Pastorella. Abandoned as a babe by her mother, Pasto- 
rella was reared by a good shepherd Hellboeus. Later carried 
off by pirates she barely escaped being sold as a slave, but, 
through fortuitous circumstances she Is eventually brought to 
the home of her parents. Thefe she is identified by the trusty 

maid, through a31 the tokens of the conventional recognition 
2 

motif. 


It is the purpose of this thesis to discuss sources only 

in so far as they are directly concerned with the method and 

extent of Spenser's use of certain material. ITor is the purpose 

controversial except when a complete divergence from the view of 

3 

some earlier writer demands explanation. There is, however, an 

error of long standing which demands correction. The famous 

4 

History of the Seven Champions of Christendom has been authori¬ 
tatively assigned as one of Spenser's sources. The work In 
question is a compilation which can only be described as a 
hodgepodge of romance, and the error which assigns It as Spen¬ 
ser's source. Is an apt content on his method. The matter Is 

r- 

T. ft .I, V, 6-13; IV, ill, 4-48; IV, iv, 15-48; V, ill, 5-27. 

2 

Ibid.,VI, ^ IX sq. 

3 

The full discussion of Spenser's use of romance, and of his 
sources for this material is reserved for a later work. 




Richard Johnson ( 1573-1659) 
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pertinent to the present discussion* because It Is unfair to 

discuss Spenser's varied use of material without acknowledgment 

of Barton's previous work In the field* and in the matter of 

romance without a correction of his error. 

Barton w'ho^ has first emphasised Spenser's supposed 

Indebtedness to this prose romance* both as regards structure 
1 

and episode. A careful search has revealed the fact that the 

earliest reference to the work In question Is an entry on the 

2 

Stationer's Books for John Danter, April 20, 1596. The 

3 

earliest extant copy bears the date 1597. These dates pre- 


Observatlons on the Faerie Queens : London, 1807: Bk.l*C.l,p27 
"It may be moreover observed* that the circumstance of each of 
Spenser*s twelve knights departing from one place by a different 
way* to perform a different adventure, exactly resembles that of 
the seven knights entering upon their several expeditions* in 
the well-kno^r romance, entitled the S even C hampions J> f Chris¬ 
ten dom. Obs. Bk. I, p. 71, Reference to the Dragon Fight 
(Seven Champions* Me. I, c. 20; Obs. Bk. II* p. 123 - 
"Some circumstances In the Red-crosse Knight's combat with 
Brrour, are drawn from St. George's combat with the serpent, in 
the Black Castle (S. C. Bk. II, c. vlll J; Obs. Bk. II, p. 124 
" - in the Seven Champions "The magician caused by his art* a 
spirit in the likeness of a lady, of a marvellous and fair 
beauty* to look through an iron grate who seemed to lean her 
falre face upon her white hand very pensively* and distilled 
from her crystal eyes great abundance of tears* &c.'-" A com¬ 
parison with the false Florimel (S. C. Bk. II, c. 8 ) 

Obs. Bk. II* p. 131 Halden transformed Into tree (S. C. Bk. 1* 
c. 4^); Obs. Bk. II, p. 131 Lions subdued by chastity* 

(S. C. Bk. 1, c. XLj); Obs. Bk. II, p. 143 St. Geo. carried off 
by Kalyb. (JS . C. Bk. 1* ch. 1); Obs. Bk. II* p. 143. Serpent- 
fight In Black Castle compared to Brrour In F. Q. QS. C. Bk. 11* 
ch. 6J; Obs. Bk. II* p. 182. Lost chain of Sabra compared with 
girdle of Florlmell Cs. C. Bk. 1* ch. 16^). Obs. Bk. II* p. 192. 
Sound of drums (S. C. Bk. 1* ch. 5 >J. Obs. Bk. II, p. 192 and 
p. 198, Carrying off of Dulclppa compared to Florimel,fS. C. 

Bk. 11, c. 16;. 


2 

Lowndes*, Blbl. Manual , v. II* pp. 1215-16; Diet, of Nat. Blog; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.; Also noted by Alex. Dyce. 

3 

See Lowndes,; Rich. Beber, Bibliotheca Heberiana (1835), 
v. Ill, p. 137. 
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1 

elude the possibility of Spenser's use of Johnson's work for 

the first three books of the Faerie Queene. It is in these 

books that the chief parallels pointed out by Warton seem to 

exist. Furthermore it may be stated that the edition of the 

Seven Ohamplons used in this study is that of 1680. Bach 

reference of Warton has been found to agree perfectly with this 

edition* and the one passage quoted* is a verbatim rendering. 

These facts definitely establish barton's reference as made to 

the work of Richard Johnson, rather than to^some 5 earlier 
3 

writer. The vastly different nature of the material in Spenser 


1 - 

See Prof. John B. Matzke* The Legend of St. George , P. M. L.A 
1902, 1903, 1904, New Series vols. T, VL, TII. Prof. Matzke 
studies in detail the amalgamation of the St. George Legend and 
the Bevls of Hampton story, basing his discussion on the work of 
Richard Johnson cited above. P. M. L. A. 1904, N. S. n Aha 
wsrk si t. 12. He gives the date of publication of the Seven 
Champions as London, 1392 , with no evidence to substantiate the 
assertion. This is the date of Johnson's earlier work, the 
Nine Worthies of London , and is in direct contradiction to all 
evidence To r date of the Seven Champions . Had there been an¬ 
other book of this title there is small"doubt Prof. Matzke 
would have discovered it. As sources for the Seven Champions 
he admits the English version of Sir Beves of Bam toun See !xd. 
of Kdlblng E.E.T.S. 1885-1894 , and possibly the Legenda Aurea. 
His investigation goes far to prove there exists no immediate 
common source for Spenser and Johnson. He agrees with Percy 
(Reliques, Edinburgh, 1873, v. Ill, p. 178) that the ballads 
are drawn from Jonhnson's Seven Champions . He concludes that 
Johnson used a version of the Bevis story not known to us at 
present (p. 468) /Jit may be permitted to state here Matzke has 
omitted two important points of contact with the older Bevls 
story. One is the treacherous letter which both Bevls and St. 
George bear as the emissary of the king. The second is the fact 
that the over-emphasized chastity of Sabrina found its motiva¬ 
tion in a prophesy of evil to Bevis, if he married other than 
a maid.JJ 

2 

Warton cites another work of this author Obs. F. Q. Bk. 1, 
p. 83, The Red Rose Knight: Pub. 1607, 

Z ' , 

F. Carr of the New Shakespeare Soc. (Diet. Nat. Biog.y has 
pointed out verbal parallels between Shakespeare and the Seven 
Champions# which indicate a date for the latter later than that 

(con.) 

9 ■ 
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and Johnson# and yet the possession of many features In common 

prove the existence of a large stock of romance material accessl— 

1 

ble to each writer. The failure of Matzke In his careful In¬ 
vestigation* to establish an inmedlate or c apprehensive source 
for the Seven Champions* conduces to the idea of the common 
stock. Finally* the Incorporation into his work of the twelve 
romance motifs* cited by Warton as borrowed from one work* but 
drawn as they must have been from several sources* Is an elo¬ 
quent comment on Spenser's mastery of material and power of 
Imitation and assimilation , which needs no addition. 

Spenser drew romantic elementsfrom both Ariosto and Tasso. 
This does not however constitute his full Indebtedness* for he 
drew from the cultured epics not only theme* incident* and 
situation* but description* reflection* and wording. With all 
these elements to be considered, the thread of mere story be¬ 
comes less significant. The material is handled with the same 
freedom of separation and adaptation as are his borrowings from 
romance proper* but there Is an intrinsic difference In the two 
bodies of material. That drawn from the epics has passed 
through one refining process, and Is removed a step from the 
popular romance. It has become more sophisticated* more subtle. 
Spenser uses It as the woof rather than the warp of his story. 
Only two themes from Ariosto and one from Tasso can be said to 
con. 

assigned by Matzke. While some of the borrowings of Incident 
attributed by Warton to Spenser, stand in reversal to Johnson* 
the latter also owes to Spenser a far greater debt in the matter 
of verbal borrowings. 

1 

Since working out this theory I have found unexpected confir¬ 
mation in Bishop Percy's. Reliques: v.III, p. 178 . In allusion 
to Warton's statements he observes: "I much doubt whether this 
popular romance were written so early as the Paery Queens w . 
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enter into the actual framework of the Faerie Queene. 

From Orlando Furioso Spenser has taken in primary concept 
and intention, although not in parallel detail, the etory of 
Bradamant and Rogero and retold it in the love and mission of 
Brltomart and Artegall. The story of Braggadocio finds its 
roots also in Ariosto's epic, but Spenser has blended the charac¬ 
teristics of two men, Mandricardo and Martano to form one. 

t 

That he has^one this consciously is proved by the fact that 
incidents attached to the two figures in the Orlando are trans¬ 
ferred to the one in the Faerie Queene. The whole subject of 

Spenser's indebtedness to Ariosto has been already treated with 

1 

t^o great detail to require discussion here. The essential 
point to be recognized is the immensity of that debt, and the 
countless transference of detail. It is as if Spenser said to 
himself, "Ariosto has this, I must not omit it", for the imita¬ 
tions are so numerous and so close as to definitely stamp upon 
the Faerie Queene the Impress of the Orlando Furioso. 

The borrowings from Tasso are less numerous than those 


7. R.I.N. Dodge: Spen ser's Imit ati ons from Arlostpj P.M.L.A, 
v. 12, p. 1897. Although £rofVTflocTge"dfsc^lafins an exhaustive 
treatment, he has covered the ground with a thoroughness, inn* 
possible and unsuitable here. It is illustrative of the extent 
of Spenser's borrowings that my own tabulation, while differing 
in no essential point from that of Prof. D«, takes into account 
many minor imitations which are very close to the original. One 
is of interest. Prof.Dodge finds in Ruggiero's adventure in the 
palace of Alclna and the passion of its mistress, (Or. Fu., c. 7, 
st. 21 sq.) a similarity to t he s ituation of Brltomart in the 
house of Halecasta ( F. Q. Bk. ii 1, c. 1, st. 59 sq.). 

There exists a closer parallel. In Or. Fu. (c. 25) Flordesplne, 
daughter of the King of Spain conceived a mad passion for Brada> 
mant, and withdrawing her from the crowd, woos her passionately. 
To heal the* pafi?' Bradamant reveals her sex. Flordesplne still 
grieves, and will share B-ts bed, where she bewails her mis¬ 
fortune to love a maid. After aij. Spenser has not overlooked 
a more striking and sensuous situation. 
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from Ariosto, and are less subjected to the alchemy of change 
through which most of Spenser's material Is passed. He recog¬ 
nized in Tasso a poet of a temper more akin to his own than the 
brilliant but fantastic Ariosto. Tasso's heightened detail of 
description and scenes of delicate sensuality found a response 
in the refined but imaginative and luxurious spirit of the Ing- 
lish poet. 

1 

Spenser's great debt to Tasso is the Bower of Bliss motif. 

2 

The parallel begins in the story of the hermit who directs 
Charles and Ubaldo on their Journey to rescue Rlnaldo from the 
enchantress Armida. He tells how Aralda, angered against Rinal- 
do» planned to trap him on his Journey. The young knight 
reaches the banks of a stream in the midst of which is a beauti¬ 
ful island. On the shore stands a fair marble pillar. Fastened 
to this by a golden chain* a little skiff dances on the waves. 

An inscription invites the comer* whether led by chance or idle¬ 
ness* to visit the island and see there the greatest wonders of 
the world. Rinaldo tempted* embarks. His companions are left 
behind tar j the skiff is small. The island is of rare beauty but 

presents no wonders to his eyes. He sits down to rest. A phan- 

3 

tom maiden rises from the waves and sings an enchanting song* 
of which that of Phaedrla is but an echo. The song lulls Rlnal¬ 
do Into heavy slumber. Then comes Armi&a, binds him with 


The Bower of Bliss has a?y v e ry r espectable ancestry which 
probably goes back to the classics. The nearest in line to 
Tasso is that of Cjamoens' The Lu slo-ds (JPub. Se\pt. 24, 1571. 
Two Spanish trans.^1580 } Here exTstT many features of Tasso's 
scene. 

2 

Per . Lib., C. XIV, st. 57-72. 

C. XIV, 54-56. 
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chains of flowers* places him In her car, and bears him swiftly 
through the air to her enchanted domain. 

1 

The corresponding Incident in the Faeri e Queens finds 
Cymochles at the edge of a river on which dances a little gonde- 
lay. Therein sits a laughing maid. She comes at Cymodhles* 
call to ferry him across• but refuses to admit his follower 

Atin. She takes him to an island* where she sings him to sleep 

2 

with a song* the counterpart of that of the phantom. She then 
returns and brings over Guyon who* with the palmer* Is searching 
for the bower of Acrasia* as Is Charles* with his monitor Ubaldo 
for the castle of Armlda. Here the parallel breaks. But it 
should be noted that through the allegoric chemistry known to 


Spenser the river t o which Cymochles came* has become "The 

3 

stouthful wave of that great greasy lake” with 

4 

"dull billows thicks as troubled mire* ” ^whereT) 


- every weighty thing they did upbears 


Ne ought might ever slnck down to the bottom there' 


Whom nether wind out of their seat could forse* 


Hor timely tides did drive out of their sltgglsh course." 

This Is comparable both to the "stagnant lake unstirred by 

6 

breeze or storm:" which could well suggest an Idle Lake* or to 
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that has weight will be upborne." This gathering and peocing 
together of striking bits is peculiarly characteristic of Spen- 

SXJLX 'feWyi. 

ser. following Tasso his traveller is br oug h t to the brink of a 

stream. The hint of idleness* and the vivid descriptions of 

lakes in two previous cantos give him material for a new crea- 

tion. Yet another smgestion enters here,, the fountain of 
2 A 
laughter finds a development in Phaedrea's unseemly mirth. 

3 

To return to the general parallel* the visit of Ouyon 

to the Cave of Mammon* tkfc&q^unlike in purpose to the visit of 

4 

Charles and Ubaldo to the subterranean abode of the hermit* 

yet constitutes a similar type of adventure* and the richness a 

of the hermit's home might well have suggested that of Mammon. 

The respective homes of Armlda and Acrasla are reached by a 

5 

long voyage in a magic boat. Ouyon has a ferryman* but Charles 

6 

and Ubaldo are awaited by a Maid with a little vermeil-prowed 
vessel* that floats light as a leafy bough. Here again Spenser 


has borrowed detail for Phaedrla's painted boat* decked with 
7 

boughs. For the voyage Itself both poets are Indebted to the 

8 

classics* Spenser more extensively* Tasso more literally. The 
bowers of Bliss are the same in their Court of Love setting. 


Ger. Lib. c. X, st. '61-62. 

2 

Ibid c. XV* st. 56-57. The symbolism of the name recalls 
Plato. __ 

3 

P. Q. Bk. II, c. VI. 

4 

Ger. Lib. c. 14* st. 36— 79. 

5 

P. Q. Bk. II* c. 11, st. 4. 

6 

Ger. Lib. c. XV* st. Ill • 

7 

P. Q. Bk. II* c. VI, st. 4* line 6; st. 2* lines 8-9. 

8 



• Lib , c. XTV* st. 42-43 are an almost literal rendering 
ding of Aeneas' boat ^ Vergil. 
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Spenser repaints the fountain with Its laughing* bathing nymphs. 

1 

The song of the bird in Tasso* is resung by an unknown person 

2 

in Spenser. Anaida is born again in Acrasia as she lies with 
her lover upon a bed of flowers. Spenser has done more than 
reproduce Tasso; he has added to the heavy atmosphere of languor-- 
Xous sweetness. The warmth* the melting will* dVlce Vaj ^ 
iHerH e is a psychic seduction of mind* body* and soul. 

The foregoing constitutes Spenser's greatest debt to 
Tasso. There are* however* many scattered passages which re¬ 
echo the great Italian* and there are many incidents that proba¬ 
bly go back to him* but Spenser's habit of crossing one charac¬ 
ter* incident* or motif with another from a different source 

3 

demands alert and constant recognition. 

Spenser's use of magic is a romance feature which merits 
' discussion. Here he builds effectively but on comparatively 
simple lines. In itself* the creation of a phantom image* that 
wl^h appears in the guise of a beautiful woman* is a common 
folk motif* wTiich has taken its place in romance* along with 
magicians* sorceresses* magic castles* gardens* and cars drawn 
throu gh the air by gryphons. Spenser has elaborated these motifs 
in a way that seems comparatively Independent* although many 
faint parallels mcy be pointed out. 


C. XV, St. 14-13. 

o Q 2 

Bk. II, c. XII, st. 74-73. The theme is the conventional 
"Cape diem". 

3 

The flight and perils of Una* Amoret* and Florlmel* present 
shifting yet unmistakable parallels to Angelica in Or. Fu., 
and to Srminle in Ser. Mb. and may even go back to Boiardo's 
Orlando Tnn amorata• 
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Archlmago draws his name from Ismeno, who proudly proclaims 

1 

himself the Cyrlan Archimage. Idraotes In his manipulation of 
his niece, the enchantress Armida, carries some suggestion of 

Archimago’s use of Duessa. The latter appeals to the chivalry 

2 

and protection of the Christian champion as does Aralda. 

Archlmago, has also been compared to the friar of Orlando Furio- 
3 

so, both magicians In the guide of holy men. His first and 
second meetings with Una have some features In common with the 
friar's encounters with Angelica, but the latter occasion af¬ 
fords a good example of Spenser's transference of suggestion, 
for It corresponds In situation much more nearly to the attack 

made by the old man upon Plorimel when she too in her flight 

4 5 

reaches the sea-shore. Twice the phantom of fair Clorinda is 

made to appear in order to deceive a knight, but this has no re- 

6 

semblance to the phantom of either Una or Plorlmell. The 

7 8 

magic horn of Arthur's squire the magle spear of Brltomart, 

9 10 

the magic armor, the shield of Arthur, and the girdle of 
Plorimel all have their counterparts both in romance and In the 


der. Lib. c. X, st. 19, 30, 34. 

2 - 

Ibid c. IV, st. 20. . 

3 

V. Dodge (Sp. clt*) 0. F. c. II, st. 12, 13; c. VIII, st.29- 

4 30. 
Bk. Ill, c. VIII, st. 20-30. Dodge points out a 

better parallel in Malagiglfc Rlnaldo, 1, 31. 

5 

der. Lib *,c• VII, st. 99. 

6 . — 

▼arton has noted Atlante's palace (Or. Fa. t XII) where every 
knight Is deceived by the Image of his mistress. 

7 

Or. Fu. c. XX, st. 87 - 884 . c. XXXIII, st. 125, st. 58. 
der. Lib. c. VII, st. 82; cf. XVI, st. 29. J 

8 ~ 

O'^ -.c. VIII, st. 17. 

9 ' 

der. Iilb c. TV II. 

10 


Ov. IW..C. II, st. 55-56. 
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literary epics* 

Viewed from the standpoint of completeness the discussion 
Is-hopelessly Inadequate to convey the extent of Spenser*s bor- 
rowlngsy his dlssectlon t and superlmposltlon of materials. Only 
volumes of detally with cross tabulations could effect such a 
task. Viewed from the standpoint of Spenser'sjuse of one literal 
ry genre f the extent of the discussion constitutes a digression. 
The mass of material rather than the method Is at fault. His 
mode of adapting a themsy of creating a story f of developing a 
single episode from romance material -has been discussed. His 
appropriation of the same material from the literary epic and 
his manner of handling It has likewise been briefly treated. 

The whole effort has been directed toward showing not what Spen¬ 
ser's sources werey and the degree of his lndebtedness v but 
rather how widely he drew and with what freedom he adaptedy that 
later It may be proved his method was directed by fixed literary 
principles. 

Nearest in character to romance Is the mythelogic history 
employed by Spenser. 

In the letter to Sir Halter he wrote:- "which for that I 
conceived should be most plausible and pleasing being colored 
with an historical fietlon v the which the most part of men delight 
to read rather for variety of matter then for profits of the 
exampley I chose the hlstorye of King Arthurey as most fltte for 
the excellency of his persony being made famous by many mens 
former workesy andalso furthest from the daunger of envyy and 
suspltlon of the present time." 

This statement Implies a concession to critical demand 
rather than personal Interest on the part of the poet. The 
actual composition bears this out. 
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The political allegory of the Faerie Qtteene can scarcely 
be regarded as history. It forms only a part of a great artist¬ 
ic scheme* and was Intended to add dignity* weight* and Interest 
to the work. It was an appeal to the taste of the more serious* 
a medium of compliment to the great* and aroundlng out of Spen*L 
ser's epic world* rather than an account of the past or record 
for the future. 

The action of Arthur shows no conformity to his prototype. 

Spenser centres his historic material in his genealogies. 

1 2 

Re drww from Rardyng* Rolinshed* and deoffrey of Mon- 
3 

mouth. This fact is practically established by the use of 
names which appear in one and not another of these works* and 

the closeness with which he at times has followed the individual 

4 

authors. There remain* however* minor disagreements of names 

5 

and facts which possibly point to other sources. On the other 
hand* Spenser has observed his usual freedom in combining au¬ 
thorities* and the legendary character of the material employed 
lends Itself readily to the incorporation of imaginative detail. 


Fhen Una besought Arthur "his name and nation tell"* he 
replied* facts of romance crossed by a classic suggestion and 


The C hronicle of Joh n Rardyng* 1464. 

Chronicles o f England * S cotlan d* an d Irelan d. 6 vol.^e*«^1578^ 

Hlstorla Begum Brltannlae (1147). Spenser also possibly knew 
Filllam of Malmesbury * s desta Regum Anglorum * Robert of dlouces- 
ter's Chronicle* and Stow's Annales. 

4 

For detailed account* see "fcs Notes: Kltchln*s 2d. of F. Q.* 

Bk. II. 

3 

All of the works cited and others have been examined in con¬ 
nection with this discussion. But it has been definitely 
decided that the passages in question are too extraneous in 
relation to the body of the work* to demand more detailed inves¬ 
tigation. 


F. Q. Bk . I* C. IX* st. 2—7. 
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Spenser*s own Imaginative creation. He knew neither his line¬ 
age nor his sire, for at his birth he was delivered to a 

if 

"Fary knight 


To be upbrought in gentle thewes and martlall might." 


' N lf 

The Fary knight exists only in Spenser’s world. But the knight 
1 

was Tlmon, "th'expert 1st man alive", and our minds must sweep 
through time and space to Greece, the mother of learning. Mer¬ 
lin was his guardian, who -" - - - had charge my discipline to 

frame, 

And tutors nourlture to oversee." 

In this matter Spenser follows pure romance, for Uther-Pendragon 
swore to give his yet unborn son to Merlin to be reared by him 

as a condition attendant upon the latter’s securing him access 

2 

to Ygerne, the wife of the Puke of Tintagel<$ (Cornwall or Gor- 
lols). 

3 


As Arthur turned the pages of Briton Monlmentg and read 
his ancestry, he read the account common to all early chronicles 


with a few additions from Spenser. For in recording the wonders 


of nature which yet bear witness of the race of giants the poet 

'4 

adds, most probably from Celtic lore: 



A famous philosopher of the Skeptic School - 279 B. C. 

2 

V. Merlin : Xd. Wheatly and Mead. B.E.T.S., vols. 10, 36, 112 
ch. IV, pp. 76, 77, 78, 88-91 and Robt. of Gloucester. Geoffrey 
of Monnouth tells the story of Arthur's birth, but makes no 
mention of the promise to Merlin. Hardyng and Hollnshed pass 
over the matter, with fewer words. 

3 

•p 1 F. Q. , IT, c. I, 5—68. 

, 4 - 

Ibid, st. 11. This is undoubtedly a reference to one of the 
feafts of Cuchulalnn, the hero leap. The circumstances of its 
accomplishment are unknown to me. I find no hint of it in Cam¬ 
den, or in any of the sources accessible to me, which Spenser 
could have used. Cuchulalnn underwent a period of training in 
Alba under the mighty Scathhac. While there he made the hero- 
leap on three notable occasions: once at the 'Bridge of the 
Cliff' (Cuchullln Saga; (Hull) p. 75) to reach the camp of 
Scathac; again to reach the place where Scathac -taught her sons 
apart from the rest (p. 76); and third flijPt&J?*' the-gf|Slat battle 


T 


ffi 
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SAnd eke that ample pit, yet far renownd 
For the large leape which Pebon did compell 
Coulin to make, being eight lugs of ground, . 

Into the which retourning backs he fell." ^ 

The hero leap was one of the great feats of the Irish 
champion^ enters into many of the incidents of the Cuchu- 
lalnn Saga. It was very possibly a story heard by Spenser, and 
since it was a striking Incident, was Inserted in the passage. 

In his account of the wise dame Mertia~ and the "wholesome 
statutes to her husband brought" Spenser adds "Her many deemed 
to have been of the Payes.” This is a touch which fits the set¬ 
ting of the story and at the same time bin the supernal wis¬ 

dom of the fairy women popular in Celtic tales. 

In the house of Alma too, 

"Sir Huy on chaunst else on another booke. 

That hlght Antlqultee of Faer y lan d: 

In which whenas he greedily did looks, 

Th' ofspring of Slves and Faryes there he fond." 

This genealogy, as is befitting, is pure fiction. Remem¬ 
bering the mythologlc source of Xngland's first race, from 

2 

"Pioclesians fifty daughters shene", Spenser goes back to the 
story of Prometheus, and makes the first man an Slf, with spirit 
of fire and "hart-strings of an aegle ryv*d". In the Harden of 
Adonis this first man found: 

"A goodly creature, whom he deemd in mynd. 

To be no earthly wight, but either spright 
Or angell, th' authour of all woman kynd; 

Therefore a Pay he her according hlght," 


con. 

with41f*, the ancient enemy of Scathnac (p. 79). He received 
training in this feat from Scathac herself. Vhether the sor¬ 
ceress was ever known as Pebon, I have been unable to learn. 

1 


r Other tokens of Celtic Interests are the names Peridure 
(?^jtll* X, 44, 9){ Labryde (I, ep vi ) and Una. See alsoa.Il, 
24; 7-8. ^ 


2 

Hoiinshed corrects to daughters of Panaus. 

® / 
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Other details are of magic and romance until he comes to 
William of Normandy* the lion of Neustrla. He then follows 
history to the close. A clear reference to Henry VII* to the 
death of Prince Arthur* and to the succession of his brother 
Oberon* Henry VIII* and to the later accession of "fairest 
Tanaqulll* dloriane, Xllzabeth* supplies a touch of the historic . 
The passage is a perfect Spenserian blend* wherein classic* 
biblical* romantic and historic suggestion* melt into pure 
fiction. 

One more genealogy claims our attention* that of Brltomart, 

Here Spenser follows historic events more closely although the 

passage closes with the mythic warrior queen* Angela. 

This passage parallels the longer one in Ariosto* where 

in a vision her progeny pass before Bradamante at the tomb of 
1 

Merlin. The genealogies have really a double function in Spen¬ 
ser* they reproduce a feature of Ariosto's epic* and supply the 
place of the classic catalogues of armies and navies. History 
also serves the poet in supplying metaphor and simile. 

Such is the character and extent of Spenser's use of his¬ 
tory. His letter to Raleigh has given us the keynote to his 

attitude. A literary standard requires a modicum of historic 

2 

association in an epic. This demand is based upon two prlnci- 


—“I- 

Or. Pu. c. Ill, st. XVI, - LXIV. 

2 

Hinturno* Be Poet a : Bk. II* p. 92. History is necessary* 
a poet is mediocre who does not know "tempora, mores* Instituta* 
initla, incrementa urblum* condltores ipsos* res gestas* 
regiones* locarum descriptionem* quaecunque de religions* de 
oraculls* de auspiclis* de homlne* de animantlbus* de stirplbus* 
de omnl rerum natura exponuntur". Cf. Ibid., p. 98. 
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1 2 

pies, didacticism and verisimilitude. For history in the 
first function, Spenser has but little need since his epic is 
conceived in terms of an ethic philosophy, the of which 

are to be set forth by the action of his character. The second 
function does not belong exclusively to history, but is admira¬ 
bly exercised through that medium. Aristotle, Mlnturno, and 
Trisslno advocate the use of familiar stories. Trlssino says 

3 

true names and actions have persuasion for they may be possible. 


Aeneas Sllvius (see Woodward: Vitt. da Feltre, p. isoj) tells 

us that excellence is to be welcomed as an aid in building up 

character, whether found in poet, historian, or philosopher. 

He quotes Cicero: (p. 152) "History - - - is the living witness 

of the past, the lamp of truth;" From this study, we "learn 

practical wisdom in affairs". Ibid. p. 128; Lionardl Bruni 
says;"From History, also, we draw our store of examples of 
moral precepts". Ibid, p. 106: Vergerius commends history on 
grounds of attractiveness and utility, as appealing both to 
"scholar and to the statesman". It is moral philosophy 

as a liberal art" in that its purpose is to teach men true 
freedom". 

2 

Mlnturno ( L*Arte Poetlca, pp. 25-38). discusses at length the 
relation of history, poetry, and romance. The historian "narra 
le cose come sono auuenute"; the poet tells "non qual auuene, 
ma come posslbll fu che o’ uerbsimllmente, o necessarlamente 
auuenlsse"; the historian, as may be by time or certain measure 
restrained and lawful, the poet, free and Irregular - "Laonde, 
la poesla e ula pi* v nobil cosa dell' hlstorla e piu eccellente. 
Concloslacosa l’Poeta l'unluersale , 11 general discrlua." 
Nevertheless the true epic "grounds its imitation upon matter 
which holds some degree of truth, or more exactly, that is re¬ 
ceived as truth." (He cites the coming of Aeneas to Italy, 
which, while not an established fact, is accepted as true.) 

The writer of romance on the contrary "with no regard for the 
truth feigns what never was" as the love and madness of Orlando. 
He adds (p. 30) that tragddy also turns back to the truth, but 
it may add new things. 

3 

Be La Poetica. Piv. 5, p. 28. 
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Iven the radical Castelvetro holds that In the case of a royal 

1 

hero some historic background Is necessary to verisimilitude. 

Scallger states that poetry differs from history only In verse* 

2 

and that the epic poet goes to history for his themes. 

he.. *ver An of these crltlcs A admlt the freedom of Imagina¬ 
tive Invention* and accord full liberty to the creative genius 
of the poet. Scallger declares that poems are made from a 

changed and adorned history* "certe alia facie"* and that Homer 

3 

and Lucan have used this method. Castelvetro asserts that 
although the story of the hero is known to history it is only 
summarily and not particularly so known* and the poet may show 

4 

his genius In the manipulation of things known to have occurred. 

Trlss&no says that although truth should be preserved in 

well-known Incidents* otherwise matter should be presented as it 

ought to be; serein lies the difference between history and 

poetry* that "the art of the poet is to make story* hence he is 

3 

free to invent but must observe verisimilitude". Mlnturno 

points out that a certain amount of feigning is permitted even 
6 

in history* and that the great demand is not for historic but 

7 

philosophic truth. Aristotle’s dictum that the very essence of 

poetry is invention need not be repeated here. 

~I- 

Opere Varie Crltiche* p. 81. 

2 

?o<t>cfra y Bk. 1* c. 2. 

Ibid* p. 5. "Sic multa Lucano flcta: Patriae , quae 

see offerat Caesar!: excitam ab inferis anlmam* aijue alia 
Talia." 

4 

Poftique d'Arlstotile: p. 114. 

5 ---- 

De La Poetlca: Dlv. 3, p. 98. 

6 ~ -- 

Le Poeta: Bk. I* pp. 25-26. 

- f 7 (v- > 

CLfrte Poetlca : Bk. T, p. 22; cf. Puttenham: Arte^lbyfefiG 
Poesie, p. 32. Cf. Mlnturno above. 
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The above citations afford ample reason that Spenser 
should feel it necessary to Include historic motifs in his epic* 
and also explain why, once being included, they should be han¬ 
dled with freedom. 

Sidney's attitude in the matter seems to approach most 

1 

nearly to Spenser's own ideas. He quotes Aristotle that 
poetry is "more philosophical and studiously serious than his¬ 
tory ", because it deals with the "universal consideration and 

2 

history with the particular". He says, "the poet doth so far 

exceed him (the historian) as he is to frame his example to that 

which is most reasonable, be it warlike, politic, or private 
3 

matters". Moreover, "a feigned example hath as much power to 

teach as a true example". Indeed, poetry teaches better than 

history, for it "ever setteth virtue so out in her best colors, 

making Fortune her well-waiting handmaid, that one must needs 

4 

be enamored of her". All other arts and sciences fall short 

of absolute fact; "But the poet, ... never affirmeth. The 

poet never rnaketh any circles about your imagination to conjure 

5 

you to believe for true what he writeth. He clteth not authori¬ 
ties of other histories, but even for his entry called the sweet 

6 

Muses to inspire him with a good invention; ... "If then a 
man can arrive at that child's-age to know that the poet's per- 


1 

Pefense of Poesy ; p. 18. 

2 

Ibid. p. 18. 

3 

Ibid p. 20. 

4 

Ibid p. 21. 

Ibid: See A p. 13 where Sidney makes a sharp attack on the un¬ 
founded claim of history to truth, and its small ethic value as 
compared to poetic universality. 

6 

Ibid p. 35. 
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sons and doings are but pictures of what should be* and not 

stories of what have been, they will never give the lie to 

things not affinnatively but allegorically and figuratively 

written - - ^in poesy looking but for fiction, they shall 

use the narration but as an Imaginative ground-plot of a profi- 

1 

table Invention". Here he adds that the use of historic names 
but adds "liveliness to the picture". 

Xn the light of Sidney’s observations we can readily under_ 
stand the slight Importance attached by Spenser to the historic 
element of the Paerie Queene, and the patent lack of responsibi¬ 
lity in preserving the integrity of passages actually drawn from 
history. In Sidney's theory and Spenser's practice is solved 
the question of thuth versus fiction, which had long exercised 
the critical world. These two men, united by ties of common 
culture and interests found a higher truth in philosophic reason 
and ethic Justice than in mere authenticity of fact. The Paerie 
Queene ■fcore on her beeast the shield of allegory, but she won 
the long struggle which gave a place in the world to imaginative 
literature. 

In this discussion of literary genres history has been 
placed after romance as more nearly allied to it in character. 

Had the degree of Spenser's indebtedness motivated the order, 
the classics would have followed romance. 

Lest there be a misapprehension, it must be distinctly re¬ 
stated here that this discussion is limited to the use of class¬ 
ic material as a literary genre. The critical principles of 
classic writers and the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle enter 

j 

Defense of Poesy : p. 36. 
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other problems of the dissertation. 

There is a tendency in writing of Spenser to slip into 
metaphor. The sum of his writings is so vasty the matter is so 
variedy that the mind despairs of logical analysis v and seeks 
rather to convey an impression through figures. If we have 
found the warp and woof of his work to be of romance f it is yet 
shot with threads drawn from every source of literature. 

Threads of gold / and silver, and brilliant color are woven into 
the great tapestry. His richest source of ornament is classic 
literature. If we have wondered that he drew so little from 
history f the wonder deepens that he has drawn so much from the 
classics. Abundant as is its usey and few are the consecutive 
stanzas which carry no classic allusion, this material does not 
once become an integral part of the structure. Its function is 
decorative. 

The specific applications of this general function are 

several. C-fota^ippiies a never falling profusion of rhetorical 

figures. It gives lncidenty episode and formal motif. It ax- 

1 

tricates from structural dlfficultiesy and affords the recog- 

2 

nlzed "divine intervention". It exercises a certain influence 
on style. Lasty in his use of the classics Spenser satisfies 
two demands of Renaissance criticisms the one for a display of 
learning on the part of the poet f the othery the prime necessity 
of following Latin and Oreek authors. 

The matter of figures must be reserved for discussion 


See the story of the birth and rearing of Belphoebe and 
Amoret. 

a a 2 

i_i±-;Bk. I, c.*V» at. XIII. The wounded Sansloy is rendered in¬ 
visible by a cloud cf • Iliad, Bk. XX, H. 321 f£j Bk. V, JL. 342 
ff: cf. also the romance element in this. Lybeaus Dtsconus, 


llpea. 1963 sq. 


Ritson: v 


II 
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under the section devoted to tehnlque. It may only be observed 
here that the readiness and frequency with which classic similes 
present themselves bear strong witness to the poet's saturated 

knowledge of mythology and classic ill story. The formal motifs 

/ 

are catalogues! under-world Journeys, magic fountains, and the 
perilous voyage of Guyon. 

It has been pointed out that although they are a direct 

Imitation of Arlmr&IWj the elaborate genealogies of Spenser 

2 3 

correspond In motif to the catalogues of Hamer and Vergil. 

The briefer genealoglc data as of Lucifera^- 

"Of griesly Pluto she the daughter was, 4 
And sad Proserpina, the queen'of hell." 

and of Oymochles and Pyrochles»— 

". both which arre 

The sonnes of old Aerates and Pesplght. 

Aerates sonne of Phlegeton and Jarre. 

But Ptlegeton Is sonne of Herebus and night; 

But Herebus sonne of Aeternltie Is hlght." 3 

6 

constitute a sort of classic formula which. In Its recurrent 
use, is not without stylistic effect. The introduction of 
these passages acts as a stop. This staying effect, which pre¬ 
cludes all idea of haste, and allows the mind to turn to distant 

allusion, creates an atmosphere at once dignified and cultural. 

_ 7 

Spenser's catalogue of trees is a motif with such varied 

j. 

Cf. Aenel d. H. 752 sq. Anchises points out his descendants 
to Aeneas. A 
2 

Iliad .IT, lines 480 sq. 

3 ’ 

Aenel d .Bk. VTT, lift*. 640 sq. 

4 

P» Ql* II, TI, 1—2. 

3 ' 

Ibid.II, IV, 41. 

6 , 

Cf. Odyssey, III, line* 190; 1. 202. LMerry's Sd.) ; Bk. 1, 

lijie* 180, TSl; Bk. 55T,* l£ae’ 148 - - Iliad VII, 11. 8-9; IV, 
l*na 456; Aeneld: Bk. II, 11. 341-2; gkTTX, 11. g?ftgf$9; (jeon) 

7 
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affiliations that It could be reasonably assfgned to any one of 

three sources. Its nearest, and probable progenitor is a pas- 

1 

sage in Chaucer. Its ancestry, however, is found in classic 

2 

epic, and a counterpart exists in romance. 

3 

Vergil gives us the fir, the holm, the "yielding oak", 

and "huge, wild ash trees; a little later he adds the "shady 

holm", and "fertile olive". Homer tells of the fragrant cedar 

and sandalwood, of the alder, the poplar, and sweet scented cy- 

4 

press, where rest the birds after long flight. And more near 
yet to Spenser he tells of the sky-reaching pine, long seasoned, 
very dry, "light for sailing". 


con. 

Bk. TIT, lines 613-14; Bk. V, line 121-23; Bk. V, lines 491-92. 


h (Note 7 on preceding page.) 
___ 7. Q., Bk. I, c. 1, st»8—9. _ 


The matter has been treated exhaustively by Harton; (Ob. 7. Q 
V. I, Sect. V, pp. 189 sq.) who refers Spenser's passage direct¬ 
ly to Chaucer: 

"The bilder ook, and eek the hardy asshe; 

The piler elm, the cofre unto c&reyne; 

^ The botftree piper; holm to whippes lasshe; 

The sayling flrr; the cipres, doth to pleyne; 

.) The sheter #w, the asp for shaftes pleyne; 

y The olyve of pees, and eek the drunken vyne 

The victor palm, the laurer to devyne." 

The Parlement of 7oules: 11. 176- 
He cites however as classic precedent: Ovid (Met. 10, 90)182. 
Seneca Oedip. line 532 ; Lucan 3, 440 ; Statius Theb. 6, 98 ; 
Claudian R. Proserp. 2, 107 Cf. Jortin: Remarks on Spenser's 
Poems : pp. 3-5; Kitchin's Bd. of P. Q. Bk. TI Keynotes also the 
passage from the Squi re of Low De gre e, cited below, and Chaucers 
satirization of these"~c at'alogues as they appeared in the roman¬ 
ces; Knight's Tale: line 2932 sq. 

Note in Chaucer's "sayling firr" a parallel to Homer's "sayling 
pine". 

2 

V. The Squire of Low Degree: Ritson: v. Ill, pp. 146-7, 
lines 31-40. See.,also 7. Q. Bk. II, c. VII. This passage bears 
all the earmarks of a mediaeval Herbal. 

3 

Aeneid, Bk. VI, lines 179-182. 


1 3 


Odyssey Merry's Bd. Bk. V., lines 59-61; 

v VX )•. olfeo s ocfj l £/ N Tfe (f>u #et 7? X £ u/ ^ 

Jj 'T’orVye iposTe c/ e u uu cfys KolT^p] o<roS 
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The underworld Journey la a classical motif, deservedly 
rendered famous by the treatment of Homer and his copyist Vergil. 
Spenser's handling of the theme is peculiarly characteristic. 

The conception is classic, the execution Spenserian and of the 
Renaissance. Instead of one broad, full, and centralized 
vision, three times we are swept to the shadowy abodes of the 
underworld. 7or detail the poet seems to turn with equal facili¬ 
ty to Hamer and Vergil, and, (t^ confe^ion mu^t t)^ma<i^), 
in one account to Tasso or to Boiardo. 

The sprite despatched by Archimago arrives on a scene 

2 

where the stage has been set by Vergil. Without the double 

gates of the house of Sleep, lurks Care; within the ante room 

are Sleep and Dreams. Spenser here curiously misses the symbo- 

3 

11sm of the gates of ivory and horn, for he overlays the 
latter with the silver of rococo art. This is the first touch 
of a heightened elaboration which creates an atmosphere slow, 
brooding, and sensuous, rather than classic. 

Morpheus is "drowned deepe" 

"In drowsle fit - - - :" 


"And more, to lulle him in his slumber soft, 

A trickling streams from high rock tumbling downe. 
And ever drizling raine upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the sowne 


1 

V. Bks. I and II of 7. Q. edited by Kitchln. Most of the 
citations here and many - others have been previously made by Prof. 
Kitchln. This investigation has been made independently and for 
a different purpose, and while repetition of some points is 
necessary, I have no desire to encroach upon the excellent work 
of Prof. Kitchin. 

2 


Aeneld: Bk. VI, 26 ff; 
3 


Ibid,,Bk. VI, line 895 ff; Hamer Bk.XIj; lino. 562 ff.. 7. Q. 
Bk. I, c. I, st. 40 and 41. 
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Of swarming bees* did cast him In a swowne; 

No other noyse, nor peoples troublous cryes. 

As still are wont t' annoy the walled towns. 

Might there be heard: but earelesse Quiet lyes, 

▼rapt In eternall silence farre from enlmyes.* 

F. Q. , I, 1, 41. 

1 1 

The visit of Puessa to Night f and thence to the home of 
Pluto Is another passage of adapted classicism strongly colored 
with symbolism. Most of the material is mere commonplace which 

could easily have been gathered from various sources. One stan- 

2 

za alone is distinctly Verglllan. Here the poet describes 

the flaming Phlegeton, the bootless cries of the damned* and 

the house of punishment beside the flood: 

"The house of endlesse paine is built thereby. 

In which tfea thousand sorts of punishment 
The cursed creatures doe eternally torment" 

Spenser does a little creative work in shaping mythology 

3 

to fit his rhyme and circumstance. When Tantalus is found 

4 

hanging by his chin, and the joints of Typhoeus are stretched 
upon a gin, one strongly surmises, not an obscure source, but 
an exigeant rhyire which refuses to sacrifice two previous ex¬ 
cellent lines. Again, when Night seeks Aesculapius in the realm 
of Pluto, rather than at the table of the gods amidst the clouds 
of Olympus, the reader senses a fitness of scene and an economy 
of design not attainable in strict adherence to mythologlc fact. 
Furthermore Spenser is but exercising an assured poetic privi¬ 
lege in thus bending minor facts to his invention. 


F. Q. T, V, 7-13. 

2 

Ibid.,st. 33; cf. Ae. , Bk. VI, 1. 550 ff. This passage is not 
noted by Prof. KitchinV but the borrowing is direct. 

3 


F. Q. I, V, 35. 

4 } 


Typhoeus has been frequently confused with Typhon. Mis real 
punishment is confinement in the workshop of Hephaestus under 


Aetna. 
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r/ Guyon's adventures are largely motivated by the action of 
x 1 

the like quest In Tasso* The cave of Mammon was possibly sug- 

gested by the heaped up wealth of the hermit's home In the bosom 

2 

of the earth* Spenser allegorized the situation Into a test 
for Guyon's special virtue, Temperance, added some effective 
lV&ac£c figures and colored the whole with classic circumstance. 
The description of the "Gardin of Proserpina" Is worthy of note 


P. Q., Bk. T, cn5Do, VII, XII. Accompanied by his 
monitor, Guyon sets out to find the bower of Acrasla. His ex¬ 
perience with the handmaid of Acrasla, the magic boat and the 
Island of Pleasure, is parallelled by that of Rinaldo himself. 

His visit to the subterranean home of Mammon, his subsequent 
Journey and experiences In the Bower of Acrasla parallel the 
visit of Chasles and TTbaldo to the home of the hermit, their 
Journey, and like experiences at the home of Aralda. (Cf. supra 
pp. 30-33. 

2 

It has been pointed out that here Spenser possibly owes some¬ 
thing to Bolardo. A recent examination of the original confirms 
the possibility, but does not establish the fact. In Bolardo's 
account of the home of Morgan the Pay, there are many features 
common to Spenser's Cave of Mammon. The hero passes through 
long underground passages. There is a garden with fruit and 
flowers of gold and silver. There is a beautiful woman as mis¬ 
tress of the place. A fiehd starts up and follows the hero. 

Above all there is the distinct allegoric suggestion of the 
knight's contempt for wealth, which saves him both In Bolardo 
and Spenser. (Or. Tnnam: Bk. I, c.5; Bk. II, c. 8.) There are 
moreover other features which would point to Spenser's knowledge 
of Bolardo. In a story of friendship Prasilde, meeting the 
gaoler on the outside, takes the place of Irolde In prison. 

There is a river of laughter, an Isle of Pleasure, and a Pallaz- 
zo Gloloso, besides a few names common to both ^which I have no^jj^ 
found elsewhere. There is not however, in any oimie features a>I^ 
cited that distinctive quality 7 which would mark them definitely 
as Spenser's sources. A close study of phraseology and con¬ 
junctive circumstance would be required to establish the influ¬ 
ence. Such a study has no place in this discussion. 

3 

Note especially the classic type of Mammon; the golden chain 
between heaven and hell (Homer; Iliad c. 8, 19). 
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as a study of method. It is a classical idea, developed from 
the material of a mediaeval herbal, which* through absolute 
observance of decorum, attains a striking atmospheric effect of 
gloom: 

"Not such as earth out of her fruitfull woomb 

But dlrefull deadly black, both leafe and bloom 
Pitt to adorne the dead and deck the drery toombe. 

There mournfull cypresse grew in greatest store. 

And trees of bitter gall, and heben sad, 

Dead sleeping poppy, and black hellebore. 

Cold coloquintida, and tetra mad, 

Mortall samnltls, and clcuta bad. ” 

P. Q., II, VII, 51-2. 

It is this power of creating an atmosphere, brief and in¬ 
termittent though it may be, which reveals the true influence of 
the classics upon Spenser. The end is attained in the classics 
by telling epitret and swift brevity, in Spenser by convergent 
detail. The result is the same. 

The voyage of duyon, displays the same admixture of ro- 
X 

mance and classicism. Here too Spenser twice paints atmos¬ 
phere. The luring song of the mermaids is heard: 

"With that the rolling sea, resounding soft. 

In his big base them fitly answered. 

And on the rocke the waves breaking aloft, 

A. solemn means unto them measured. 

The whiles sweet Zephyrus lowd whistSled 
His treble, a straunge kind# of harmony;" 3 

The reader is detached from circumstance, lifted into the poet's 

world, where he too hears the sirens' song. 

A sudden fog descends. They know not whither to turn. 


when: 


I-- 

His sources here are Tasso and Homer. 

Z 

P. Q. Bk. II, c. 12, st. 
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1 

Kitohin gives a referenoe to the Grove of Persephone, found on 
the borders of the Ooean-stream. Its "dark poplars and seed-shed- 
ding willows" have little in common with Spenser's garden. (Od., 
Bk.Z, line 1509 sq.) barton gives plausibly a reference to Clau- 
dian. De Raptu Proserpinae . l.II,v.290. 
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"Suddenly an innumerable flight 

Of harmefrll fowles, about them fluttering* cride 


Iren all the nation of unfortunate 

And fatall birds about them flocked were* 

Such as by nature men abhorre and hate; 

The lll-faste owlt* deaths dreadfull messenger#* 

The hoars night-raven* trump of dolefull drere. 

The lither-wlnged batt* dayes enlmy* 

The ruefull strich* still waiting on the bere* 

The whistler shrill* that who so heares doth dy* 

The hellish harpyes* prophets of sad destiny." 1 

F. Q. II, XII, 36 

Here tfw^wai^, arh^the confused sense of impending and un¬ 
known danger is as absolute as when Odysseus leads his men to 

1 

the shadowy borders of the great Ocean-stream. 

The enchanted fountain is a part of the folk-lore of an¬ 
tiquity, when every spring and stream had its presiding nymph or 

god. Thence it passed into literature. Spenser has found the 

2 

prototypes for two in Ovid. A third he has drawn directly 
3 

from Tasso. 


The classics have supplied the episodes of Venus' hunt for 
4 5 6 

Cupid* of Fraudubio, of the Wedding of the Thames, the incl- 


Od.Bk. XI, 1-24. 

2 ? cJ t 

?. ftp I, c. VII, 4-17; (Ovid - Met. 13, l^J P. Q., II, ii, 
l-lT-FOv. Met. 5, 618)., y 

3 * tt. 

?. Q., II, XII, 60-78;^§er". Lib. C. 15, st. 53-66. 

P. Q . Bk. Ill, c. VI, 11-28; See also Moschus: £p»< 7^s 

[jortin} • Prol. of Tasso's Aminta LUptonTT 
The Masque shown at Kenilworth. 

5 

P. Q., I, ii, 30-44. Cf. Or. Fu. c. VI, st. 26; 5er. Lib. 
c. XIII, st. 41-42; Ovid: Metamorphoses shows a number of simi¬ 
lar transformations. 

6 

P. O ..Bk. IV, c. XI, st. 8-53. The idea is classic. The 
mythology is drawn according to Warton from Natalis Carnes' 

(Noel Conti: L. 1582:) Trea tise on Mythology . . The list of the 
nymphs is also to be found Tn ‘’fieslod's "Theogory (243 sq.), and 
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1 

dents of Proteus' and Malinger*e changes* of the dance of the 
2 3 

nymphs* of the loves of Venus and Adonis portrayed upon the 

arras* They have given the underlying suggestion for the ®ar- 

4 9 6 

den of Adonis* the Temple of Venus* the story of the Amazons* 

7 

and for the punishment of Mirabella. From the same source 
come the characters of Belphoebe* Talus* telosy, the more inci¬ 
dental figures of Genius, Astraea* Aegaera* Ate* Adlcla* Furor* 

8 

ant Occasion* and the host of nymphs* fauns* and satyrs. 

The foregoing citation embraces the most obvious features 

of classicism in Spenser* It does not Include passages quoted 

or paraphrased* and shorter phraseological parallels. For these 

9 

the reader must be referred to more detailed studies* 

It is Impossible to read the Faerie Queene from page to 
page without being impressed with the extent and familiarity of 
Spenser's classic knowledge. If we except the profound philoso¬ 
phic influence of Plato and Aristotle* the classics have ap¬ 
pealed to Spenser most strongly from the story or mythologic 
side. Hesiod* Homer* and Ovid seem to be his favorite sources* 
but the breadth of his knowledge may easily challenge such a 


con. 

in Boccaccio's Qenealogia Peorum ; See also Homer; Iliad* c. 

XVIII* line 39 sq. The names of the rivers as the author tells 
us are drawn from Kollnshed . The whole is undoubtedly the lost 
Bpltha lam ion Thames !s(mentioned by Spenser in a letter to Harvey) 
readapte cf for l' nse rtTon in his gre at work - ,- — 

F. Q. Ill, VII, 41; cf.Od. Bk.4, 1. 384 sq; F. Q. V, IX, 14-19 
2 4 


Ibid. VI, X, 10-14. Ibid..Ill, VI, 30-53. 

3 5 

Ibid.,111* XI, 28-46. Ibid.,IV, 10, 11-29. 

6 7 

Ibid»,V, C's IV,V,VII. Ibid.VI, VIII, 17-30. 

8 ' ' 

It must be observed that while these figures are common in 
romance* their origin was classic. 


9 

▼arton: Ob. on the F. Q. ch. 3; Jortin: Remarks on Spenser's 
Poems ; Todd: Bd. of Spenser; Reidner: Spenser'¥ 'fielesenhei jfc;gvn-.j 
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conclusion as empiric. The earlier critics point out references 
which include almost the whole field of flreek and Latin litera¬ 
ture. Recent scholarship discredits the assumption that simi¬ 
larity of detached thought and phrasing necessarily posits an 
Interdependence. Hence later critics may with no depreciation 
of the poet’s great learning logically prescribe a narrower 
circle of sources. 

However, the evident familiarity with which denizens of 
the antique world throng Spenser's pages, the ease with which 
classic simile and metaphor glide from his pen require some ex¬ 
planation. It is easily found. Spenser has not drawn his 

knowledge solely from originals, but from a contemporary litera- 
1 

ture, which, following the same critical principle has sought 
to enrich its pages with classic borrowing and allusion. A 
second explanation is found in Spenser's own type of mind. He 
possessed to a marvellous degree the faculty of absorption. He 
assimilated vast stores of material which he gave back in new 
forms and combiratlons. These two causes account for much that 
has puzzled commentators. The very critics who have attributed 
the widest knowledge to Spenser, eagerly point out minor devia¬ 
tions from alleged sources. In view of the popularity of the 
classics in the Renaissance, such errors could be easily due to 
a secondary source. In the richly stored, even crowded mind of 
the poet such a slight confusion of fact could easily occur. 

c'onT 

Miss Sawtelle: The sources of Spenser's Classical Mythology. 

j-- 

Warton points out that Spenser's treatment of the fugitive 
Love is far nearer to the Preface of Tasso's Amlnta than to 
the original Moschus. He also points out the poet's indebted¬ 
ness to Natalis Comes. 
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He wrote from a full mind, and not from the indexed library of 
reference cards. Again the poet deliberately sought to re¬ 
create rather than reproduce. 

o_ 

The kdynote of Spenser's use of classic material is free¬ 
dom. As he has bent the ethic virtues of Aristotle to portray 
a standard of Christian morality* so he moulds classic scene 
and incident to the sensuous exuberance of the Renaissance. He 
has absorbed classic matter and Renaissance atmosphere* and the 
former appears as Jewels in the rich setting of the latter. 

The world of mythology was to Spenser a real world. To him the 
ocean was the domain of Neptune* and Proteus was the shepherd of 
its finny flocks. The coming of the dawn was the rising of 
Aurora from the bed of gray Tlthonus. The sun was the fiery car 
of Phoebus. Venus was the Incarnation of love; Cupid was its 
masterful spirit. Beauty was the symbol of goodness. Classi¬ 
cism became a habit of thought* and thence passed into expression. 

With such a richness of background it was but a step to 

the creation of his own mythology. 

" 1 

Paire Thy amis, the daughter of Labryde" might well have 

haunted the vales of Thessaly, where her lover Therion surely 
belonged. Her story is but a variant of the classic fate of 
nymphs. A search for the earlier history of fair Thyamls* re¬ 
veals only a river in Xplrus which bears her name* and an ob¬ 
scure character in Bolardo's Orlando Innamorato. The true 
source lies in Spenser's invention. 


I 

7. Q. Bk. I, c. IV* st. 21. The name Labryde is to be found 
so far as I know* only in a tale of the Irish Celts. In spoken 
form it would be Lowry or Lavery. It is possible that it came 
under Spenser's eye in a written form and was adopted by him. 
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The beautiful story of Chrysogone's conception through 
the rays of the sun t and the subsequent birth of Belphoebe and 
Jmoret is Spenser's most artistic creation of mythology. The 
poet has explained in such detail his own idea of the fertiliz- 

lng quality of the sun's rays* A there is little need for fur- 

2 

ther comment. As a nature myth it is fully as plausible as 
the story in which Jove, as a shower of golden rain, descended 
in the lap of the imprisoned Panae. Indeed, the whole story in 
the truth, grace, and delicacy of its imaginative quality has a 
ring of classic versimllitude. 


- 

F. Q. Bk. Ill, c. VI, st. 3 ff. 

2 

Upton and Todd have both mode the story the subject of learn¬ 
ed discussion. The fonner refers the suggestion to Sannagar- 
roVt^ Pe Partu Virginia 1 L, ii, 372, - and to the general*spiri¬ 
tual quality of fire and light. The latter cites the Liber 
Pestlyalis (Printed by Onton, fol. 1483) in which the birth of 
the Virgin is compared to the onyx which when the sun shines 
upon it, opens and receives a drop of heaven's dew. It closes. 
After nine months it opens and out falls a stone of the same 
kind. V.Todd's Ed. of Spenser. Vol. IV, pp. 447-448. 

In this connection I wish to call attention to a few lines 
from the metrical romance. King Allsaun der: V. 1, Weber. 

The following passage is not offered as~~a possible source, but 
as evidence for the common existence of the idea of conception 
through the rays of the sun.' 

■Listneth now for the nones. 

In shynyng of the sonne, whan Marche blasreth. 

The addres upward hem thraweth. 

And to-cleueth wombelyng, 

Ayeynes the sonne shynyng; 

And conceyueth of the sonne, velre. 

By nature of the wynde and eyre; 

And yif of fele hiwe is the eyre. 

So shullen the stones ben, in veyre; 

Swich is this addres kyndlyng. 

Freelouse stones wlthouten lesyng, 

Jacynkte, plropes, crlsolltes 
Safyres, smaragdes, and mar git es. " 

Part II, ch. 3, Une. 5471 ff. 
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Spenser Is again happy In his invention when he adds as a 

1 

preliminary to his Chaueerian borrowing* the story of Agape and 
her three sons* Their rhythmic and serial names* Priamond* 
Diamond, and Trlamond savour rather of the copiousness of the 
Renaissance than the restraint of the classics* But the idea 
that the life and vigor of one warrior-brother should* upon his 
death* pass into the next* is a poetic conception which carries 
the flavour of genius / ^*he idea is so plausible that it car¬ 
ries a hint of familiarity* which it h as been impossible to 
place. 

2 

The story of Marlnell is another of Spenser's clever 
linkages between the world of classic mythology and his own 
world of Faerye. The birth of this famous knight of tint an 
earthly father and the "black-browd Cymoent”, daughter of great 
Nereus* opens the way for the most splendid pageantry in the 
whole poem. When it is recalled that the Bplthalamlon Thamesis 
was one of Spenser's earlier poems* and was most probably re*, 
adapted in metre and matter for use in the Faerie Queene, it 
must be clear that the birth of Marlnell is a cleverly devised 
structural unit* which has as its objective the solution of 
the Florlmel story, and the Introduction of a classic pageant. 

It has been stated that the central suggestion of the 
Temple of Venus and the Warden of Adonis is classic. The ideas 
of teeming life, self-generation, and fertility are as purely 
classic as are the deities themselves. 

1 uL. 

F. Q., IVj A Legend of Friendship is supposedly the Squire' s 
unfinished tale of Cambalus and Canace. 

2 

Ibid* Bk. Ill, c. IV, st. XII ff. 
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Spenser shows the discrimination of his classic knowledge 

1 

In the two personalities which he has given to Genius. In the 

2 

Bower of Bliss he is made the presiding genius of the place* a 
figure common In the classics. But* with his passage of the 
Garden of Adonis In mind* the poet carefully distinguishes the 
two figures: 

"They In that place him Genius did call: 

Not that celestlall Powre; to whom the care 
Of life* and generation of all 
That lives* pertelnes in charge partlculare* 
ifho wondrods things concerning our welfare* 

And straunge phantomes doth lett us ofteforesee 
And ofte of secret ills bids us beware: 

That is our selfe* whom though we do not see* 

Yet each doth In himselfe it well perceive to bee: 

F. Q.* II, XII, 47. 

The Genius described here Is he who. appears In the Garden 

of Adonis, where there are two gates:- 

"By which both In and out men moten pas: 

Th'one fairs and fresh, the other old and drlde: 

Old Genius the porter of them was. 

Old Genius* the which a double nature has. 


He letteth in, he letteth out to wend 
All that to come Into the world desire: 

A thousand thousand naked babes attend 
About him day and night* which doe require 
That he with fleshly weeds would them attire: 

Such as him list* such as etemail fate 
Ordained hath* he clothes with slnfull mire 
And sendeth forth to llw in mortall state* 

Till they agayn returns backe by the hinder gate.”- % 

F. Q., Ill, VI, 31-32. 

The exquisite fitness of this scene with the primary con¬ 
ception of both Venus and Adonis as sources of life* even self* 


“I- 

V. J)b. onj?. J£., pp. 113-117." Warton gives Spenser's 
sources for the two figures as Natalis Comes 4:3 and Cebes 
Uer. 305) 

2 


F. Q., II, XII, 47 sq. 
3 


This passage is most probably thfe source of the most beauti¬ 
ful scene in Maeterlinck's Blue-bird. 
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generating* is a matter that can scarclly be put into words. 
Blended in strange harmony with these ideas stand figures of 
mediaeval allegory. The whole is clothed in a Court of Love 
setting* replete with exuberance* richness* and grace. 

No mere analysis of the suggestive thought* gleaned from 
mythology* science* the Bible* and other literature can convey 
the quality of the finished product. The passages in question 
must be read In the light of the above suggestions that the 
student may gain the true force of Spenser's art. 

One phase of Spenser's use of the classics yet remains to 
'be noted* Ms paraphrasing of passages and echoing of detaehed 
lines. The subject is tbo large for discussion here. References 
have already been given to more detailed discussions. The 
whole forms only a part of the great system of imitation which 
opened to the poet the literary wealth of the world. Spenser 
drew with equal freedom from early and late writers* and with 
almost equally scant acknowledgement of Indebtedness. His 
method seems to be rather the result of a richly stored mind 
which freely gives forth again what it has received than a 
deliberate copying. The reproduction of single lines or phrases 

is to be considered with caution. When Spenser writes: 

1 

"That his great hart gan Inwardly to swell" 
it is 4ttu6£i|titquV^tlon whether his mind reverts consciously to 
Hamer's (T&U repeated line; or* when he says of Diana: 

2 

"Whiles all her nymphes did like a glrlond her enclose" 

1 

F. Q., V., 5, 15. 

2 

Ibid Bk. Ill, c. VI, st. 19. 
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1 

that he clearly recalls a like line In Ovid. 

Spenser's classicism has become through process of assimi¬ 
lation his own. Stripped of economy and reserve* clothed in the 
riches of his Imagination it lives* a creation essentially Spen¬ 
serian and of the Renaissance. 

in effort has been made to show the pervasiveness with 
which classicism has penetrated Spenser's work* not entering the 
structure* but in thought* style*, and ornament c&iorlng the 
whole. This intensive use of the classics is a work of con¬ 
scious art* based upon one of the strongest critical principles 
of the Renaissance* the necessity of imitating the classics* a 
principle urged* abetted, and practised by all critics and poets 
That the poet had become subconsciously saturated with his mate¬ 
rial does not m&frlttrffle but intensify the original intention. 

To discuss the point fully here* would be to anticipate the con¬ 
clusion in regard to the principles governing Spenser's whole 
use of varied literary genres* but we may cite as substantial 
authorities Aristotle* Horace* and Vida. 

Aristotle* the clearest of critics* formulated his liter¬ 
ary canon from the work of ^e early dreek writers. He pointed 
out as models certain practices of certain writers and t*-* 
warned by the example of others. Thus selecting and rejecting* 
he reduced to rule the practice of Homer and the great drama¬ 
tists. If he did not succinctly bid "Follow Homer"* he yet said 
" - Horner* as in all else he is of surpassing merit* here too - 
whether from art or natural genius - seems to have happily dis- 


See Upton's note (Ov. Met. f ill* 18S. K. 
8. C. would indicate conscious borrowings. 
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1 

earned the truth." The Inference ie as clear as the da?. 

Horace gives a command, clear and brief - "Vos exemplarla 

/ 2 

Graeca, 1 Nocturna versate manu, versate divma." 

Vida is prolix in his teaching. He mingles command, ex¬ 
hortation and warning. He bids us adore Vergil, and follow in 
3 

his steps, bwt if he is not sufficient for our needsy we must 

read others of his age f and both by night and day draw sweetness 

4 

from the noble fountains of the sacred poets. 

He urges that we learn invention from others and most of 

all consult the ancient Greeks. He must explore the Argive 

realms for rich Jewels, and bring them home to deck the Latlum 

shore. Behold, Vergil shines unashamed in spoils of great 

Hamer. Let Greece rejoice to give her arts to Rome, and let the 

5 

sons of Rome by labor and polished art excel all others. 

6 

Fired by his own words, his enthusiasm grows. 

"Hence on the ancients we must rest alone, 

And make their golden sentences our own; 

To cull their best expressions claims our cares 
To form out notions and our styles on theirs. 

See how we bear away their precious spoils. 

And with the glorious dress enrich our stales. 


Poetics : C. VIII, 3. 

2 « 

Are P oetical lute 268-9. 

3 

Vida: Are Poetica, Bk. I, liaaa 208-11: 

"Srgo lpsum ante alios anlmo venerare M&ronem, 

Atque unum sequere, utque potes, vestigia serva. 

Qui si forte tlbi non omnia sufficlt unus, 

Adde 1111 natos eodem quoque tempore vates.” 

This passage is of Importance as indicating the beginning of 
the extravagant reverence accorded to Vergil in the Renaissance. 

4 

/Tbid..lfete* 409 ff. 

flulla dies tamen interea tlbi, nulla abeat nox. 

Quin allquid vatum saerorum e fontlbus almls 
Hauserls, ac dulcem labrls admoverls amnem." 


Ibld^Bk. II, lij*ee- 542-557. 

6 Here the apt translation of Pitt is followedtize 
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Next the critic tempers his teaching with a warning to 
weigh the design; 

"Steal with due care and meditate the prey"* 
change the order* give a new expression to the. same thought* or 
graft a different sense upon the same words*’ thus the matter 

1 

will grow more noble. Eut again the tide of enthusiasm swells: 

"Ergo agite o mecum securi acclngite furtis 
Una omnes* pueri* passimque avertite praedam.” 

and yet again sinks to warning - "Be not as he who scorns a 

foreign aid* who deigns not to follow where the ancients led* 

2 

but trusting to himself alone finds quick oblivion." 

His conclusion strikes a more temperate note — 

"I like a fair allusion nicely wrought* 

When the same words express a different thought 
And such a theft true critics dare not blame* 

Which late posterity shall crown with fame; " 

but - 

"Some things your own invention must explore 
Some virgin images untouched before." 3 

4 

As one of *he earliest of Italian critics* as a scholar 

5 

and poet of note, and as the protege of three papal pontiffs, 
Vida's influence on his own and the succeeding age was enormous. 
Sven so late as the 18th century. Pope has placed him with 
Raphael and Vergil: 

------ in Leo's golden days 


Vida: Ars Poetica, Bk. Ill, 11. 218-232. 

> 

Ibid. Unew 243-255. 

J 

Ibid. IInee- 257-266. 

1 ' 

Pe Arte P oetica :(15271 Probably completed some years earlier 


Julius II, Leo X, and Clement VII. 
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A Raphael painted and a Vida song - 
Immortal Vida, on whose honored brow 
The poet's bays and critic’s ivy grfbw; 

Cremona now shall ever boast thy/name. 

As next in place to Mantua* next in fame!" 

E sp. on Crit, line*. 697, 704-8 

With all its growth and freedom the Renaiseance held an enormous 
respect for authority. The fact that a principle had been 
written and printed gave it a substantial existence that insured 
recognition. The pillage of the ancients became a canon. 

Vida's teachings were repeated and extended through other crit¬ 
ics. For us it suffices to say - the precepts of Vida are the 
practices of Spenser. 

Spenser's catholic appreciation of literature and equally 
catholic spirit of appropriation has led him to enrich his pages 
with borrowings from the Bible. He displays the same curious 
Intimacy with biblical phraseology and incident which character¬ 
izes his knowledge of the classics. Moreover much of his use of 
biblical material has the same unconscious quality noted in the 
classics, A biblical phrase completes a thought or rounds out 
a line as naturally as if created for the place, and seems 
rather an echo of an Inward consciousness than an outward bor¬ 
rowing. Spenser's memory held the quality of a thought, the 
resonance of a phrase and the cadence of a line rather than the 
exact form and substance. 

The wide range of Spensdr's borrowings is a grateful com¬ 
ment on his knowledge of scripture. They extend from Oenesis 
to Revelations and are inserted from the first to the last canto 
of the Faerie Queene. The wisdom and stateliness of the Old 
Testament seem to have appealed to him rather than the mysticism 
of the New, with the exception of the book of Revel at io ns, al¬ 
ways a favorite with poets. The Song o f Solomon was wwffisfltly* 
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1 

In his mind In the description of Belphoebe, and again In the 
account of Serena when she fell Into the hands of pirate .•*** 

It is practically only In the first book that any attempt 
is made to Incorporate biblical material in the theme. In his 
letter to RAlelgh Spenser explains almost crudely, that the 
armor brought by Una is "( - - the armor of a Christian man spe¬ 
cified by Saint Paul, VI, Bphes.)" We have seen that this same 

armor was also an intrinsic part of the romance story which 

3 

Spenser was using. His adaptation, however, fits it to the 
character of the Red Cross Knight. For in the latter as Holi¬ 
ness has been studied another Instance of Spenser's fusion of 

* 

ideas, the result of which is that the relations of the Red 
Cross Knight to the general scheme of classic virtues, and to 
the particular milieu of Book I, make him the representative 
both of the Platonic virtue Holiness and the Christian virtue of 
like name but other significance. 

The biblical parallelism extends further than this. Una 
is Truth, the Christian (essentially the Protestant) Church. 

As the Church she is the bride of Christ, and her home is in the 
New Jerusalem. It is the mission of Christ to establish his 
church anew in Jerusalem^ hence as the champion and espoused 
lover of Una, the Red Cross Knight is a type of Christ. That 
Spenser had all this in mind is made perfectly clear by his 
frequent use of scriptural phrasing. 
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In the knight*s first battle, his contest with the dragon 

Hrrour, the description of the beast and her vomit of books Is 

1 

strongly reminiscent of Revelations. 

2 

When Puessa rides forth with Orgogllo, seated upon the 

seven headed beast, robed In gold and purple, she is the Roman 

Church, and also the "great whore - - - With whom the kings of 

.,3 

the earth have committed fornication. The description of her 
beast, whose 

" - - tayle was stretched out to wondrous length 
That to the house of heavenly gods it raught." 
is drawn from another passage:- "And his tail drew the third 

4 

part of the stars of heaven, and did cast them to the earth." 

Within the castle of Orgoglio the Prince finds an altar: 

"On which trew Christians blood was often spilt 
And holy martyrs often doem to dye. 

Whose blessed sprites from underneath the stone 
To Sod for vengeance eryde continually." 

P. Q., I, VIII, 36. 

The stanza is hardly more than a paraphrase of the follow¬ 
ing passage: "I saw under the altar the souls of them that were 
slain for the word of Sod, and for the testimony which they held 
And they cried with a loud voice, saying. How long, 0 Lord, holy 

and true, dost thou not Judge and avenge our blood on them that 

sr 

dwell on the earth?" 


Rev. IX, 8-10; Rev. 10, 9-10. 

2 

P. Q ., I, VIII. The battle between Prince Arthur and Orgoglio 

/ Rev •_ XII, 3. 

«— 

\ Rev. ; c. VI, st. 9.* 

\ 3 

Rev. c. XVIII, 1-7. ^ 
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1 

The Red Gross Knight's vision of the Hew Jerusalem is an* 

a 

other echo of Revelations* as is also his betrothal to Una. 

The above by no means exhausts biblical Influence upon the 
first book of the Taerle Queens* but is typical both as to 
spirit and phrasing. 

There are a few other Instances of borrowed motif. Arthe- 
gall* as the champion of Justice* makes use of the famous ruse 
of Soloman* iju which he orders the child to be divided between 
rival claimants. In this case the person in dispute is a lady. 
The outcome is equally fortunate* for the true knight refuses 
to have his lady divided* and is awarded the prise by the as¬ 
tute judge. The incident constitutes one of the crudest pas- 

3 

sages in Spenser. 

4 

When ftuyon returned from his visit to the Gave of ilammon* 
he fell in a swoon at the mouth of the cave. The palmer* from 
whom tuyon had been separated* suddenly:- 

" - heard a voyce that called loud and cleare* 

Come hether! come hether! 0 come hastily!” 

2 ^% On reaching the place where duyon lay* he saw a young man 

sitting at his head. 

The whole is Christian miracle. The voice is that which 

_ 5 

with trumpet sound bade John ”Ccme up hither.” The angel Is he 

7. Q.* I* I* 53;^Rev. ch. XXI* 10. 

2 * 

Ibid, I, XII Rev. ch. XIX, 8-9. 

Ibid* V* 1, 26;*/-Kings, ch. Ill* 16. See for Incident: 

Horte d'Arthur: 211, 4 ; lo9, 3. 

1 

Ibid, II, Till, 3-8. 

5 

Rev. £h. IV, 1. 

- / 
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whom Mary Magdalen* si d Mary the mother of Jesus found In the 
1 

sepulchre. 

But Spenser Is true to himself. The Angel has curled 

"golden he&res like Phoebus") His wings are fitted to cut the 

2 

"ayery ways", and are decked with plumes - 

"Like asCupldo on Idaean hill.” 

▼1th the exception of the Instances noted above Spenser's 

use of biblical reference Is fragmentary* and consists rather 

3 4 

In phrasal echoing* or In simile* than In wider development. 

One peculiarity is the absolute unconsciousness with 

3 

which he mingles pagan and Christian facts. As we have seen 

he touches his Christian miracle with heathen color. In a list 

of warlike women, stout Peborah standsbetween Penthesllee and 

6 7 

Camilla. Pilate stands In the river Cocytus beside Tantalus. 

And In the midst of the paganism of the tarden of Adonis we read 

" - - the mighty word. 

Which first was spoken by the Almighty Lord 

8 

That bad them to Increase and multiply." 

vMXtAwJtl. 9 iP 

This^ use I is Just A the same as that we have already seen ac- 

Mark * 6h. XVI* 5-7. The first stanzas of this canto fore¬ 
shadow this miracle. 

2 

A reminiscence of Homeric phrase. 

3 

In Cymochles defiance to ffuyon he shouts: 

"Loe - loe already* how the fowlee In aire 
Poe flocke, awaiting shortly to obtayn 
Thy carcass for their pray* - - P. Q. II, VI, 28. 

4 ,Ci,_ if H - q <e , 

P. Q., I, VI* 10. "As when a greedy Wolfe - • 

A seely Lamb far from the flock does take." 

3 

Cf. Supra c. III. 

6 

Ibid, III, IV, 2. 

7 

Ibid, II, VII, 59-60. ^ I 

(Notes 8 and 9 onto follow. page0 
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corded the classics, and requires no further discussion. 

The romance which Spenser knew so well and used to such 
good effect* was popular material just beyond the pale of cul¬ 
tured literary taste. Some degrees beyond this lay the folk 
material. To avoid misapprehension In the following brief dis¬ 
cussion* the scope with which this term Is here employed must 
be clearly defined. 

Much In Spenser*s world of Faery is akin to the Other- 

world which lay close to the consciousness of the people. But 

chiefly 

the conception has come to him through the mddlvm of courtly 
romance* such as Partonope of Blols , The V is ion of S ir Launfaly 
and the Lais of Marie de France. His work holds little of the 


fresh simplicity of primitive creation. Such motifs as under¬ 
world journeys* voyages* magic boats* and fairy Islands carry 
with them the stamp of direct sources. They are literary pro¬ 
ducts strongly Imbued with cL asslc color. Under the caption 
Choic e of Subje ct* it has been pointed out that Spenser *sjs elec¬ 
tion has cleverly countered the problem of verisimilitude. In 
his world of Faery all things become a probable possibility. 
This invisible line of demarcation between the real and the 
fairy world Is again in keeping with the romance conception 
taken from the earlier folk-lore. The conception of fairies 

and elves as tiny beings belongs to an entirely different vein 

2 

of folk-lore* and eannot be discussed here. Since all of the 


con. note 8 ~ 

F. Q.* Ill, VI, 36. 


note 9 

For most of the references given 
here* and for greater detail see 1M. 
Riedner: Spen s er^ Belesentrelt . 


For more specific sources see section on Romance. 

2 

There Is some hint of this conception In the smallness of 
the satyrs. 
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material noted above reached Spenser by way of romance it has 
been discussed under that head. For consideration under this 
section a small but complex body of material has been reserved. 
This consists of stories which are distinct from those of a 
romance or other literary origin, and carry with them a crude 
appeal to popular taste. There are also included certain super¬ 
stitious practices, a few references, and some situations in 
which a more primitive element appears. Spenser's use of this 
material is limited but effective. When Brltomart searches the 
palace of Bus^rane for fair Amoret, she reads over the doors 
that bar her progress, "Be bold, be bold,” "Be not too bold!" 

The inscription is taken from a well known tale, an analogue of 

2 

the Bluebeard stories. 

In this same connection we find a passage certainly 
frOtoti-^drawn originally from the folk. This is the reversal of his own 
enchantment by Bus|(rane. It was a matter of common belief that- 
( "none but hee,^-— _ ^ 

Which wrought it could the same recure againe." 

And while the threatening Brltomart holds her sword high over 
him, he - " gan streight to overlooke 

Those cursed leaves, r his charmes back to reverse; 

Full dreadfull thlnges out of that balefull booke 


1 - 

F. Q., Ill, XI, 54. 

2 

Chambers: Book of Pays; v. I, p. 291. A girl visits the 
home of her lover. He is not there. Incited by the above 
strange inscription on a door, she enters. She finds the hands 
of beautiful women. Her lover is convicted of murder. 

Chambers notes Spenser's use of this story. He defines it 
as a rude nursery tale. Mr. Halliwell has pointed Shakespeare's 
possible reference to the same tale - Much Ado, Act., sc. 1. 
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He red* and measur'd many a sad verse * 

Spenser seems to have made Brltomart the centre of his 
folk-lore Interest, she sees her future husband in a magic mir¬ 
ror. This is still a Hallowje'en and a Hay-day superstition. 

2 

Her visit to Herlin, the conjuror, to learn of her future hus¬ 
band, is a motif which belongs to folk-tale equally with ro- 
mance. The potion brewed by her old nurse, and the accompanying 
charm savor strongly of superstitious practises still extant. 

For she:- 


"Had gathered rew, and savlne, and the flowre 
Of camphora, and calamlrlt, and dill, 

111 which she in a earthen pot did poure, 

And to the brim with colt wood did it fill. 

And many drops of milk and blood through it did spill 

"Then, taking thrlse three heares from of her head. 

Them trebly breaded in a threefold laee. 

And round about the pots mouth bound the thread. 

And after having whispered a space 

Certein sad words, with hollow voice and bace, 

Shee to the virgin sayd, thrlse sayd she itt: 

Come, daughter, come, come; spit upon my face. 

Spilt thrlse upon me, thrlse upon me spilt; 

Th' uneven nomber for this business is most fltt.” 

That sayd, her rownd about she from her turned. 

She turned her contrary to the sunne, 

Thrlse she her turned contrary, and returned 
All contrary, for she the right did shunne. 

And ever what she did was straight undonne. 

So thought she to undoe her daughter's love: 

F^Jk» HI. ii. 49-81 

Warton and Upton have excellent notes upon this passage. They 
attribute it to classic sources, notably to the pseudo-Vergilian 
Ceirls, one line of which Warton quotes: 


I- 

F. Q., Ill, XII, 36. Cf. Peele's Old Wives' Tale ( C. 1590) 
This play is a satire on folk material and has a number of fea¬ 
tures contained within this section of Spenser: Young wife car¬ 
ried off by enchanter; Visit to conjurer, thunder, lightening, 
sulphurous fire, reversal of charm. 


This is of course suggested by a similar incident in Or. Fu^ 
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"Pespue ter, virgo: numero dens imp are gaudet.” 

Ceirls : ljrne'’373. 

Upton cites an equally apt passage from Petronlus, suggestions 
from the Aeneld, from the Xclogues of both Vergil and Theocritus 
and from the latter's sixth Idyll (line-39). This multiplicity 
of reference points to suggestion rather than direct source. 

Most probably Spenser is following his common custom of blending 
both ideas and sources. The fact that such a motif was familiar 
to him in the classics would have assured its admission in the 
Paerie Queene. Nevertheless, its conjunction with other folk 
elements and a certain vdgor and freshness of tone hints of 
living lore. 

The character of the old nurse displays mixed motivation. 
The inception is undoubtedly classic. Her Presence in Homer and 
Vergil, establishes her right for all time to a place in epic 
poetry. Her shrewdness and scheming belong to a dramatic devel¬ 
opment. Her efforts to outwit Merlin have the tone of a popular 
tale. 

Another story which has its roots in folk-lore or has in 
some way pe>i^trk^ed that 'body of material, is the transforma¬ 
tion of a mortal into a tree which retains human voice, feeling, 

and blood. Spenser has used this motif in the story of Pradu- 
1 

bio. m His source is uncertain. The story appears in the 

2 3 

Aeneid. Ovid makes use of it nine times in his metamorphoses. 


F. Q. , I, 

2 

. Bit,III, lines 22-46. 

* 3 

Meta ,.Bk. I, 537-562; Bk. I, 15; Bk. Ill; Bk. IV, 244-270; 

Bk. VllI ; Bk. IX, 4; Bk. X, 464- ; Bk. XI, 6084; Bk. XIV, 513- 
526. 
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and here it is that it most clearly displays its folk character. 

In Orlando Turioso, Astolpho is changed into a tree by the fairy 
1 

Alclna, and Tasso makes most effective use of the motif in his 

2 

enchanted wood. Spenser's story is not directly Indebted to 

any of these* and it is most probable that he merely used what 

3 

had become a widely spread and common story. 

There is also no source known for the story of Paridell 
4 

and Hellenore. It is Boccacclan in general character. The 
erude satire of its parodying names* and the crass humour in 
the popular theme of the gulled husband place it definitely in 
the class of fabllaTC . There is much in the story sheerly and 
grossly vulgar* but it is saved from banality by the introduc¬ 
tion of the court of love wooing* and by the final transforma¬ 
tion of Malbecco into the abstraction Jealousy. The sordid fate 
of Hellenore is glossed by the sylvan atmosphere of the satyr 
community. 

The introduction of such a story is a patent imitation of 
the humorous satire of Ariosto. The English poet fails in the 
light touch of the Italian* and the real vulgarity can be only 
palliated not condoned by his critical plea that good may be 
learned from "evil unsample"• 

The hint of the folk element in the visit of the FaeMe 


1 

Or. 7u.* c. VI. 

2 

c. XIII, st. 8, st. 40-43, st. 49, c. XVIII, st.26 
St. 29-30, 34* 

3 

It is worthy of note fascolgne used the motif in a hastily 
devised farewell to Elizabeth on her premature departure from 
Kenilworth. See: T he Prlncelye Pleasures at the Courte of 
Kenilworth. (London, 1821.) 

4 

It is very probable that Spenser's source may yet be dis- 
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1 2 
Queene to Arthur* and the dance of the nymphs upon the hilly 

has been discussed under the sections in which the preponderat¬ 
ing characteristics placed them* as has the very puzzling men- 

3 

tion of Caehulinn's leap* 

A word more may be said about the dance of the nymphs* 
This incident occurs in a book replete with Irish* color* and 
the setting although conventionally heightened* is essentially 
Irish* There is 


" - an hill plaste in an open plain" 

A silver flood* besi<J^ which nymphs and faeries sit* tumbles at 
its foot - 

"And on the top thereof a spacious plalne 
Did spred it selfe* to serve to all delight* 

Zither to daunce* when they to daunce would falne* 

Or else to course about their bases light." 

The account recalls the fairy sidh of the old Irish stories 
and the fairies dancing In a ring* as they are still seen by the 
Irishman on his way, home from the Ponnybrook Pair* And des¬ 
pite the specious color of classic reference* it seems that here 

Spenser may have had in mind one of those native stories of 

tf 

good Invention which he had had translated to him. 

Spenser's method of blending materials makes* as has been 
noted in several Instances* his true sources* even of a genre* 
a matter of doubt. 

There is small room for doubt* however* as to the source 

of his description of Lust* for the nether lip* as a wide deep 

con ~ 11 

covered in some popular Italian sto ry./ Spenser uses another 
story of ooscure origin in development of Arthegal's. prime 
virtue of Justice. (Rk. V, c. IV.) 


2 

P. Q.* VI, X, 11 sq. 

3 

Coulin of Pebon is mentioned again 


4 


2^ SA: 



Rk. Ill, IT, 30. 
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poke, in which he stores the remnants of his bloody feasts is a 

1 

distinguishing feature of the folk ogre or giant. The circum¬ 
stances attending the birth of Ruddymane may be parallelled In 
several ballads. His unhappy mother having clad herself in pil¬ 
grim^ weeds seeks her lover. Overtaken by travail, alone in 
the forest she gives birth to her son. She says 

2 

"The woods, the nymphs, my bowres, my midwives, wears: " 

In the same connection, the prophetic charm engraved upon the 

3 

cup given by the false Acrasla to the knight, bears the stamp 

of popular material, as does also Phaedrla's charm, when she 

steeps the eyes of Cymochles in "liquors strong" that nothing 

3 

might awake him. 

It will be seen from the foregoing citations that Spenser's 
use of material which has not passed through the literary mill 
is meagre indeed, but this is temperamentally consistent. His 
love of art, elegance, and profusion constitutes a mental habit 
nourished through the eye rather than the ear. Hence his use of 
the folk-material is occasional rather than thematic. 

At the beginning of this discussion a distinction was made 
in the use of the word genre, to Include material according to 
source, and also according to form. 

Romance, history, classic, biblical and folk materials have 
been reviewed, not primarily from the standpoint of specific 
source but as to the use which Spenser has made of the several 
genres. Where such use was motivated by particular critical 
principle that too has bean noted. The A crltleal theory which 
governs his comprehensive use of genres is reserved for the 
close of the next chapter. 

2 3 

7. Q., IV, VII, 6. p. Q., II, i, 52-55. Ibid. II • VI, 18. 
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Chapter VI. 


Spenser's Use of Literary Qenrse According to form ; Critloal 
necessity Tor nee of allegory.- Intermittent nature of political and 
aoolal allegory.- Allegory: moral, political, soolal.- Pastoral,* 
Satire,* Lyric.- Dialogue.- Uasfue,- Court or love material.- Renais- 
sanoe oonoeptlon of eplo,- Double orltloal standard: classic, roman¬ 
tic.- Critloal theories governing Spenser,- Variety,* Imitation.- In¬ 
vention.- Conclusion, 


The critloal neoesslty for the use of allegory has been discuss¬ 
ed in the choice of a subjeot, and need not detain us here, lor is 
it the purpose of this thesis to seek an interpretation of the alle¬ 
gory save in the most general way. The purpose is to determine on 
the least imaginative premises possible the extent and method of 
Spenser's use of allegory. 

It is neither intellectual lasiness nor blindness which makes 
the writer rejeot a too detailed and consecutive interpretation of 
Spenser's politloal and social allegory. It is the conclusion of 
several logical reasons* 

1, Prom the standpoint of the critic: 

aj The determination not to let the Judgment be obscured by a 
series of fascinating hypotheses not suaoeptible of scientific cor¬ 
roboration. 

b) The olear perception: 

(1) That all attempts to construe the allegory in detail 

have involved an arbitrary process of seleotion and 
1 

rejection based only upon expediency for the theory 
under development. 


See the rejection of Arthur as a figure in politloal allegory: 
Padelfordi The Polit. Allege of the F. ft. . p.46. "I take it that Spenser 
is here not thinking or any individual." 
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(2) That frequently the theories followed to a logieal oon- 

1 2 
elusion lead to absurdities and Impossible conclusions. 

(3) That detailed interpretation gives a foroed significance 
to literary convention and to borrowed material, 

(4) That no adequate motive has been established In art, re* 
llgion or politics to warrant suoh detailed work, 

(5) That the variety of Interpretations offered in their oon- 
tradlotion of eaoh other, is oumulatlve proof of unsound- 
ness in method and oonolusion, 

2. from the standpoint of the poet's method: 

a) In explicit statement of oentrallsed Interest In a philosoph¬ 
ic work, 

b) Consecutive allegory would add an intolerable burden to an 
already overtaxed seheme, 

ei Lack of structural ability on part of poet militates ^proba¬ 
bility of sustained design, 

d) Borrowed material not so apt to be allegorio as original cre¬ 
ation. 

The position assumed is difficult. It would be easier to estab¬ 
lish a frank negation than to support a view whloh both aeoepts aad 
rejects polities! allegory. The true situation is, however, a mean. 
Indisputably Spenser refers to large political events, aad shadows 
in his characters members of Elisabeth's court. But, as the result 


1 

Y,Prof.Book's identification of Elisabeth with Una.Amoret,and 
florimel, followed out,this compels Brltomart- Elisabeth- to stand by 
and see florimel- Elisabeth- chased by the forester. later,Britomart- 
Elisabeth- rescues and keeps under her protection Amoret- Elisabeth. 
Suoh oonfusion would have laid SpehSer open to the keenest ridicule 
by his contempora ries^ 

2, . fpia"PolltTilleg.in Spenser's f.Q.. .Pnlv. Studies of Hebraska:V.II 

^-tjlf Peri dell is the Earl of Oxford, and his desertion of Eellenore rep¬ 
resents Oxford's desertion of his wife,the character apd subsequent 
fate of Eellenore would be a most Intolerableto Burleigh'* 
daughter,and one whloh Spenser would not have dared offer. 
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of long study of his material and method, a detailed interpretation 
of continuous eooleaiaetio, political | or social allegory must he re¬ 
jected, 

from the standpoint of the poet there is much to he said as to 
his intention and method. Primarily his statement vaa of an interest 
centralised In a philosophic work, Els exposition of this ethio phi* 
losophy is a moral allegory. This ia oonalatent, from first to last 
the action of the knights is made expository of their respect ire vir¬ 
tues, and related characters and episodes are made subservient to the 
same purpose. 

In the oft quoted letter to Ralel^i in ifeioh 3penser purports to 
give the key to his continued allegory or "darks conoeite”, the whole 
emphasis is upon its moral significance; there is hut a single phrase 
Whioh affords an opening for a oonstractive political deduction, "In 
that faerie Queens," the poet writea, "1 msane glory in my generall 
intention, hut in my particular I oonoelve the most excellent and glo¬ 
rious parson of our sovsralns the Queans, and her kingdoms in faery 
Land. " It la possible to oonstrue these last words as an intention 
to reproduce the life of the oourt and tha political situation of that 
and the previous age. But before such emphasis is attached to so 
alight a phrase, the context should he examined in detail. 

Sponsor declares his general intention,"without expressing of 

any particular purposes or by accidents therein occasioned--—- 

is to fashion a gentleman or noble person in vertuous and gentla dis¬ 
cipline*" Conceiving that it would he"moat plausible and pleasing 
being oolcured with an hlstorioall fiction", ha chooses Arthur as 
furthest removed from "envy and auapltlon of the present time," In 
these two matters he cites the example of Homer, Vergil, Ariosto and 
Tasso, He recognises that "to some-*—this meth<$a wjillT^esa^ jlisplea- 
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aaunt", but ha emphasises the necessity of pleasing, and notea the 
difference in the influence exertod hy Plato and Xenophon, He points 
out that in view of Elisabeth's double personality as sovereign and 
woman, he shadows her both as the Faerie Queens and as Belphoebe, tor 
rowing Balsigh's own oonoeit, and noting the Identity of Belphoebe, 
Cynthia and Plana. For the hero, his general and particular inten¬ 
tions are expressed in magnificence and in Arthur, then, one half 
of the letter is devoted to story, with but one broad statement, that 
the armor brought by Una's dwarf was " the dhole armor of Cod. " In 
eonoluBlon he states that he has pointed to the 'wellhead of the his¬ 
tory" whence "the whole intention of the conceit" may be gathered 
"as in a handfoll", and he Includes a short paragraph too often ne- 
gleoted; "But by occasion hereof, many other adventures are inter- 
medied, but rather as accidents than intendments,” 

Pitted against this statement of purpose we have the one phrase 
quoted above, "and her kingdom in Faery land” as a source for the 
idea of a detailed political allegory. 

The complimentary sonnets to the powerful lords of the court 
must be considered next. Here tk^re is opportunity for greater lat¬ 
itude of interpretation. Out of fifteen sonnets, those to Hatton, 
Ormond, Lord Cray, Baleigh, Burleigh, Buokhurst, Wale Ingham, and 
Sidney (in the person of Countess of Pembroke) carry no intimation 
that the person addreseed is included in the Faerie Queens, yet 
Lord Grey as Arthegal la a most unmistakable figure. The eonnet to 

Essex makes it clear that his name does not appear in the first three 
books. But Spenser's promise to glorify his name later when hla 

stronger mass shall sing the "latf praises of this Fiery Queens" 
leaves an open problem. Essex may appear in any of the last three 
books, or his honor may yet be unsung, D ss# z ul4riMlie last praises of 
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the queen. The sonnets to the Saris of Northumberland and Cumberland 
and to Sir John Horris are ambiguous, hut the general implication 
seems to he that the^are oelehrated In the great poem. Oxford* How¬ 
ard /and Hunsdon are definitely included. 

The introduotlon of Book XI oontalns the clearest indication of 
the existenee of a political allegory. The poet knows that sons ac¬ 
count his work "th'ahoundanoe of an ydle hralne", hut why should they 
dishellere in the Land of faery when more wonderful worlds have been 
dlsooveredT And he adds: 

"Of faery Lond yet if he more inquyre. 

By certain signes here sett in sondrle place* 

He may it fynd; he let him then admyre* 

But yield his senoe to hee too blunt and haoe t 
That np*te without an hound fine footing trace. 

And thou of fayrest Prinoesse under sly 
In this fayre mirrhour maist behold thy face* 

And thine owne realaes in Loud of ffcsxy* 

And in this antique yraage thy great sunoestry." 

This sums up the extraneous evidence for the existence of polit¬ 
ical allegory. Taken in conjunction with the evidence for moral al¬ 
legory* it does not warrant the conclusion that there exists a polit¬ 
ical allegory more subtle* more pervasive and more laboriously work¬ 
ed out than la the moral allegory and the story of the poem; yet this 
is what a detailed interpretation would imply. 

The study of Spenser's allegory* with its alluring speculative 
possibilities* has tempted many a critic's pen. This discussion is 
not controversial* and in drawing conclusions will* as much as possi¬ 
ble* avoid direot conflict wijh previous theories. But an effort will 
also be made not to eonfound fanciful creation wlth>oonstractive im- 
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The evidence of the sonnets establishes the foot that Speaser 
has "shadowed”some of her courtiers as well as Elisabeth, But the 
orux remains. To uhat extent did he do this? T£ist warrant has aay 
oritio to assume a complete system of political allegory underlying 
the moral allegory? This question can only be justly weighed la eon* 
junction with the evidence for moral allegory, which is plainly as* 
sorted as a primary purpose.. 

The first step is the analysis of the most evident forms of al* 
legory aa they appear in the Faerie Queens, Spenser’s allegory as* 
sumes a triple form, moral, political and social. 

The broad moral allegory of the twelve virtues, Shiah forms 
the heart of Spenser'a scheme,is too well understood to require de¬ 
tailed treatment here. The development of these virtues constitutes 
a system of philosophy leading to the highest self-development, and 
to a state of virtue culminating in the happiness of the individual 
and the veal of the state. The virtues, according to both Plato and 
Aristotle, are all*to be found merged in one, magnlfloenoe or magnan- 

•jf. i 

imity. This is represented by Arthur, -BverB^pk fi^fira) 

The development of the titular virtue of the individual knights 
is made by a aeries of incidents which either oall for tho exercise 
of this virtue on the part of the hero or else present a soene of viv¬ 
id contrast; and also by the introduction of type figures or abstrac¬ 
tions which furnish parallels or contrasts. 

In the Book of Temperance, Guyon* the hero, is aooompanied by 
the sage palmer beoause conventionally wisdom is always the compani¬ 
on of Temperance* > In his first adventure, the enoounter with the 

Red Cross Knight, is the very rush of battle, Guy on lowers his spear 
----- ---- 

JU Cf, 

) ViuucAtv *, -P . 


J^jCharles has a sage companion, Ubaldo. 
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and oriea mercy of knight and Sod that he has 00 nearly assaulted the 
symbol of Christ's death—a clear Instance of restraint. He finds the 
victims of Aeraela—the dead knight, the dying lady, the bloody-handed 
babe—and his quest Is thereby motivated, Aoraeia, as Incontinent lux¬ 
ury and sensuality, under whatsoever name she may appear, is a conven¬ 
tional figure in the ethic world, and the natural enemy of Temperance, 

She is the irrational nature of Plato, knowing no restraint in laugh- 

1 2 
ter, lust or anger, ‘-he is the bodily pleasure of Aristotle. And 

again, she is the relnoarnation of the Alolna of Ariosto and the Ar- 

mlda of Tamo, The whole story is lifted bodily from Tasso. 

s 

The visit to the House of Medina is a dull pleoe of obvious alls- 

| 

gory, in whloh the "mean" of Aristotle is presented as a phase of Tem> 

peranoe, and contrasted with its extremes. 

4 

The enoounter with Phaon is a olever adaptation to speoifle theme 
of an episode borrowed from the Orlando. The hasty Judgment of Phaon 
with its train of evils is a foil to the deliberation of Temperanoe, 


And about this central personage Spenser has drawn an entourage of 
symbolio figures, Tuzy, Occasion, At in (Honour kindling wrath),all 
borrowed from the elasslos, and the two rude knights, Cymoohlee and 


1 

Plato: Roo .Bk.XXIIIiP.105i Phaedrus .o.457. 

2 

athioe : VI1,14-15,pp.416-13: "Bodily pleasures have usurped 
the name ofpleasure. Where exoess is possible in prooesses, excess 
is possible in results, hence exoeee is the oeumon evil of bodily 
pleasure. Bodily pleasures are sought for their powerful offset by 
those who have lost capacity for simpler, purer testes. Of.Plato: 
Phaedrua,p.457, JovettiI: "He who is corrupt does not easily rlss out 
of this world to the eight of true beauty in the other} he looks only 
at her earthly nameeake, and instead of being awed at the sight of 
hsr, he is given over to pleasure, and like a brutish beast he rush¬ 
es on to enjoy and begot; he oonsorts with wantonness,and is not a- 
fraid or ashamed of pursuing pleasure In violation of nature," 

3 4 

V,(*, ,12,11,12 sq. Ibid., Il,rv. 

5 s^j 

See story of Ario&antes,C. V,18 sq; Of, Shakespeare's Much Ado , 
and Belieforsst^ * 6 

' ‘ r* Sss Todds Ed, Sponsor, 7, IlliUpton. $#-.•>/ 
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Pyroohles, amidst which the virtue of Guyon ehinea as a light 
In darkness. 

The wanton rhaedria, her little host and the floating island, 
and the trip to the cave of Gammon are but tests of the virtue of 
Temperance. The swoon of Goyon, and his consequent protection by 
Arthur give to Magnificence his opportunity to show himself strong* 
•r than the very champion of the book, and the restraint shown in bat 
tie to the conquered but sullen Pyroohles emphasises in Arthur the 
superb quality of Temperance. Guyon gives oath of allegiance to Ar¬ 
thur as his superior. Then follows the long mediaeval allegory of 
the House of Alma, in which the whole structure is made to symbol* 

» 

ise the human body, the home of the soul. The battle of Arthur with 
the raskall rout that represents the senses besieging the soul, again 
demonstrates his superiority. But the finest touch.of the allegory 
is the meeting of each knight with the lady who represents the excess 
of his own virtue.. The culmination of the allegory is Gtayon's adven¬ 
ture in the Bower of Bliss. Thus it is evident that the ^hole series 
of episodes is bent to one end, the triumph of Tempersnoe, both in 
the person of the champion, Guyon, and the super-hero. Magnificence. 

Throughout the book, despite some too obvious allegory, Spenser 

or begets another as easily and 

has preserved the story. • One incident. follows A naturally in immediate 
articulation, aa has been enjoined by Aristotle and all succeeding 
critics. The question is, does there lie beneath this double struc¬ 
ture another, more subtle, more intrloate, and more intractable? 
Aorasia has been identified with the Homan Church and with Mary, 

Quean of Soots. Yet she was a pure incarnation of pleasure, as been 
1 

*PA .the A™ i A e Jlt J!®®. A®?!®.® JTL® r *0*1*7 JTrom Tasso. ^ 

1 . . “ 

Supra, p.9. 
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Are sot these faots sufficient as a raison d'etre? Is there seed for 
a third significance, and wherein lies the evidence therefor? 

The development of the next two boohs, as has bees noted in 
the dlsouesion of structure, is not so clear out in design. HowWer, 
Jbhere le A a similar fitting of incident to the virtues of Chastity and 
friendship. The delioate virtue of Amoret is a foil for the strength 
of noble Britomart, and the lasciviousness of Hellenore but throws in* 
to high relief the stem chastity of the warrior maid. The friendship 
of Cambello and Trlamond finds a counterpart in that of Anyas and Pla- 
Oidas, and is oohtraeted with the worthless friendship of Parldell 
and Blandamour. 

A change in style, perceptible In Book XV,beoomes characteristic 
in Books V end VI, Spenser has sapped his sources, and much of the 
grace and abounding fertility of Ms adaptive invention leaves him. 

The soenes belong less to the realm of fancy, and partake more of the 
stem realism of the land of his exile. 

The exposition of Justice is made by a series of incidents 
greater in number than before. Bach oarrles the lesson of Justice, 
but there le less welding. The author may well say: 

'And tune we here to this faire furrowes end. 

Our wearle yokes to gather fresher eprights." 


111,40. 


There seems an unreasoning hurry in the punishment of lion era, 
in the silencing of the argumentative giant, the settlement of the 
inheritance disputed by Amides and Braoidaa, the punishment of Bri¬ 
ans's lover and of Adiola, the battle with the Souldan, and numerous 
other incidents which crowd one upon another with little oonneetlon 
and lees of imaginative charm. 


Plato: a 


ea wo 


radii*An a 


_,p.5B£. Hasty and interested alliances disallow- 

i>Aan/ia>Hit anHiiMi frAS mAh 
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In the Book of Courtesy, Spenser returns in a measure to Ms pas¬ 
toral manner. The Ido 1dents are devised to Illustrate the titular 
virtue, but there is less directness of application. There le no in¬ 
wardness of meaning, little charm of episode, and the hook drags 
drearily to an end with the unexoitlng capture of the lifeless beast. 

The first book has purposely been reserved last for discussion 
because it has been made the field for most of the interpretive spec¬ 
ulation, It displays at their height qualities which dwindle with 
each succeeding book—idealisation, imagery and nystiolsm. The tit¬ 
ular virtue is Holiness, and the whole hook is the story of the up¬ 
ward struggle of a soul in which there is a notable attempt at the 
reoonoillation, or rather amalgamation, of Platonio and Christian 
dootrine, 

Una is Truth, the knight is Holiness, Both from the Christian 
and Platonio standpoint Bhe is his source of guidance, uplift and in¬ 
spiration, The storm is one of the dangers that threaten spiritual 
life. The great dragon. Err our, is sin which oust be ove rooms, the 
knight falls a victim to the deceit of Arohlm&go and Buesaa, as any 
soul may be tempted, deceived, and led from truth. And here let us 
interrupt for a moment the thread of the allegory to note Speneer'B 
oonformlty to orltloal theory. In the code of tragic law, equally 
applicable to the epic, the hero must fall not through sin but through 
human weakness, which may even lean to virtue. Here the knight 
falls into error in the first instance by avoiding the very appearance 
of evil, and in the second through pity for the distressed. The epi¬ 
sode of the House of Pride with its crumb ling foundations and seoret 
abominations, its usurping mistress end her oounolllors, the deadly 
sins > is mediaeval allegory, obvious and conventional, borrowed from 
Gower’s m£oj£ da l*frame , and the Confesslo Amentia . The kni#it 


1 
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withstands and fists from the carnal sins. But when the beautiful 
Busses again seeks him the sensual side of his nature asserts it¬ 
self, and drags him down, not oven then however before he has dro^k 
of the waters of the magic fountain: 

"Yet goodly court he made still to liis dante. 

Poured out in loosenesse on the grassy ground. 

Both careless of his health and of his fame." 

P.Q. ,I,VTI,7, 

There are two natures in nan, Plato teaches, and the appeal to 
theee is made respectively by the heavenly and the earthly Venus, 

These are represented by Spenser in Una and lueses. Buessa is also 
falsehood as opposed to truth, 

Lusifera and Orgoglio are two forms of worldly pride which assail 
the Christian soul and the struggling knight. The first he has tre 
strength to resist* But when the lower side of his nature has mas¬ 
tered him, he falls a victim to the eeoond. Yet even here Spenser 
has preserved decorum, and the Red Cross Knight is spared utter dis¬ 
grace in his defeat by Orgoglio beoause he has drunk of the enchant¬ 
ed fountain. His long imprisonment and fasting is the Christian 

cure for the sinful soul and the oonvention&l cure for lust, V,hen 

2 

he is restored to Una, his is & chastened and repentant spirit, ready 


1 

Plato: laws , V.V, p,£19; Symposium . V. I,p,548; Phaedrus. V.I, 

P.46C, 

£ 

That no explanation ever takes place between Una and her knight 
is moat probably due to an oversight on the part of the poet in re¬ 
handling material, as in the omitted meeting of roudamour and Amoret, 


laborious piecing together of detail and comparative tables is the on¬ 
ly treatment known to me which adequately presents Sponsor's method in 
handling material. It is a cause of the keenest regret that time an* 
ap&oe do not afford opportunity for a similar method in this discussio 
It is only by such painstaking method that the true extent an* intri¬ 
cacy of Spenser's borrowings can be shotmS c by jb^sil^A other material 
used in the asms ahredded fashion oould be shown to enter this same 
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to return to his nobler love, ana to resume the struggle upward to 
the divine, His first adventure is witn the assailant of Christian 
faith. Despair or Wan-Hope, a well-known figure in mediaeval theol¬ 
ogy. Saved from this insidious spiritual peril by Una, he is con¬ 
ducted to the House of Holiness, 

"TThere he xs tau^t ropentaunoe and 
The way to hevenly blesse." 

The allegory is clear as the day, and the Christian and Platon¬ 
to philosophies in perfect aooord lift the spirit of the knight to di¬ 
vine contemplation and a vision of the Hew Jerusalem, Spenser’s ge¬ 
nius has spent itself freely, even revelled in mystioism and syoibollo 
elaboration. It is a type of mediaeval allegory euoh as he has used 


1 

The basis of this episode is perhaps to be found in the Tesoretta 
of Brunet to latini (C, 1210-1294), or in some imitation of that work. 
Possibly through the reflected glory of hie greater work, 11 Ljvres dou 
Treeor . a mammoth encyclopaedia written in French and embracing the 
science and philosophy of the age, or possibly as the acknowledged pre¬ 
cursor of Dante's far greater work, the Tesoretta held an important 
plaoe in Italian literature, and was wellknown elsewhere. It is a 
work of ethio philosophy, written in verse, but interspersed with 
prose, Brunetto while on a Journey hears ill news of interactlone1 Im¬ 
port, Stunned by grief, he loses hie way in a forest. He sees on a 
mountain a great orowd. In the centre is a noble figure. Dame lature. 

{This figure probably reappears in the Canto of Hatabilitie.) She in¬ 
structs (Bk.111) Brunetto in all science, and then directs him to the 
home of Virtue, (0,13,1,1230 sq.) with whom dwell her four royal daugh¬ 
ters, Prodenza, Temperanza, Fortezza, and Qlustizia, In the house of 
the last are found four royal ladles: Cortezia, Larghezza, Lsanza 
(Loyalty),end Prodezza (Prowess), of whom he learns sage and olvil 
precepts. He is taught first by Liberality, then sent in turn to the 
others. Just as is the R,0.£,ln the House of Holiness. From this plaoe 
Brunetto visits Love and Fortune. He oomes to a wide flowering meadow 
filled with people, some Joyful, some sad. Hers we must distinctly re¬ 
call Soudamour's account of the Temple of Venus, 

In the midst upon a high throne stands Pleasure, a winged youth 
who incessantly shoots his arrows among the orowd. He is surrounded 
by four ladles who rule his followers,—Fear and Desire, Love and Hops. 
There follows a disquisition on love. Brunetto falls a victim to Plea¬ 
sure, but is rescued by Ovid (C. 18,1.2390), He next ascends a high 
mountain, and reaches an open plain. Here he is disposed to honor Di¬ 
vinity and to flee worldly vanity,(1.2505 sq,). He confesses his sins 
and is absolved. He next ascends Haunt Olympus, where ha is met by a 
sage with a great beard descending on hie Breast. This is Tolomeo.who 
warns him against love and other dangers (£.16,1.1845 sq,). The Toso- 
retta clearlv contains features analogous both to the Divine Comedy 
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•la©where la the House of Pride, the House of Ala*, and to some degree 
la the Oardeae of Adonis and the Temple of Yeans. But the spirit of 
philosophy permeates the whole, He has drawn upon the Blhle, upon art 
and the olasalos to earloh his ooqoeptions, The whole has the depth of 
thought, the stillness and dignity, whloh marks true Inward contemplation, 
As has been noted elsewhere, the poet carefully preserves a pure* 
ly Platonic relation between the knight and Una, even In the oircumstan- 
see of their betrothal, and through the guidance of Unathe is directed 


step by step to Heavenly Contemplation, 

Suoh Is Spenser’s development of moral allegory. The summary 
presents but the barest outline. for the sake of brevity, detail and 
all quotation have been eliminated. But Spenser is past master of the 
art of decorum. His characters reveal in every word the abstract quali¬ 
ty whloh they represent. To do justice to this feature would be to re- 
sdlt the Faerie queens. The most notable point la the obviousness of 
the allegory, and next In Importance 1 b the faot that Spenser does not 
allow allegory to Interfere with his story. It Is perfectly true that 
the me^ia^val extent and detail of the allegory proves wearisome, but 
so do other features In a work whloh is a oonsolous recrudeaoenoe of 
llediaeval literature. In judging any work, the taste of Its age should 
be made the standard. The inherited taste and capacity of the ELisabeth¬ 
ane for dldaotlo morallsatlon Is abundantly testified by contemporary 
literature. 

Although the first book is peculiarly devoted to spiritual alls* 
gory. It Is here that the political allegory encroaches upon the moral, 
for Una, Truth, Is the true and therefore reformed ehuroh of England, 


and the faerie Queens. The Influenee upon Dante Is openly accepted 
(of. Inferno : XY. 79 ^ 87 ). As regard the f. Q, .the analogy Is too striking 
to be ignored,yet neither close hor consecutive fihough to be decisive. 
She relation Is offered as a suggest Ion, and Is evidence of common lit- 
eranr at oak. 
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contrasted and balanced at every point with Lucas a, Falsehood, the 
Oathollo Church, the conventional scarlet whore of Boms, and the Ear- 
lot of the Apooalypse. Arohlmago is Catholicism, the spiritual and 
temporal power of Boms, the Papacy Itself whose creature Lueses is. 

Luo if era and Orgogllo, as pride, in certain symbolism again represent 
the Boman Church, 

Only the features that are so olear as to be almost lifted above 
the field of speculation are noted here. The Identlfleation of Arthur 
with Leicester is one of these. The only part of the Faerie Queens 
of whioh the date of composition oan be approximated with any certain¬ 
ty is the first. Then we first hear of the Faerie Queene, Spenser ^ 
was in the employment of Leloester and under the patronage of Sidney. 
He must have known the mi*/**of Gaseolguf- prepared for the Queen's en¬ 
tertainment at Kenilworth, with its frank espousal of Leicester's 

cause, Sinoe this play was never presented, Spenser sou^it 

£ 

to breach the subject more delioately, Leloester was the only figure 
of Elisabeth's court whioh could be identified with Arthur, and his 
long wooing from the time of her aeoesslen until his death is a suf¬ 
ficient parallel. To this mast be added the evidence of the visit 
of the Faerie Queene, and the almost unmistakeable words of the B, 0. K.; 
"Thou only fit to be her mate-? 

The design to effect In Arthur the culmination of ell the virtues was 
a compliment worthy of the Prince Consort. But mere noble and deli¬ 
cate was the adulation to the Queen, for ehe as the heavenly Venus 
was the inspiration whioh lifted him to suoh a height. And in their 
union Spenaer Intended to co nsum mate hie Platonlo philosophy, his 

story and his pplltioal allegory, 

——... 

^Letter of Oct.6,1579. 

It is also to be remembered that Spenaer openly espoused Lei- 

• AMmm 4a If U flU 
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The polltlo&l allegory of the hooks of Temperance, Chastity and 
friesdshlp has so outstanding features which declare themselves. 

With Book 4 there oomes a more serious tone, and the Irish oolor 
begins to supersede the gilded landscape. In Book Y the politician 
speaks. lo gloss Is needed to Identify Arthur, Lord Orey de Wilton 
in his administration of Ireland, and Talus, the man of iron, as 
military power. The method of this hook Is that already described; 
the Incidents develop the subject virtue, but here the protagonist 
Is an unmistakable polltioal figure, and Justice is the virtue both 
of the state and the Individual; the polltioal and moral allegory, 
therefore, beoome one. There existed a strong motive foroe for this 
allegory in Spenser's desire to defend his patron and friend. Lord 
Cray. And It most be sharply observed that the material Is largely 
Spenser's own, or taken from such slight suggestion that It may be 
easily moulded to polltioal slgnlfio&noe. Shoe the story of Follente 
and the bridge Is founded on a suggestion from the Orlando, but In 
the name of Honera, and In her hands of gold and feet of silver may 
easily be read the bribery and extortion rife In Ireland. 

The giant (Y. 11,50) is one of the demagogue leaders of the peo¬ 
ple, rousing them to unreasoning rebellion through false logic, vhllcj 
Guyle typifies the treachery and danger of the mob. for an accurate 

presentation of polltioal allegory, there is some confusion in the* 

£ 5 

order of events. The battle with the Soldan la commonly Interpreted 

as the defeat of the Armada. (V. YIII.) That the chief part should be 

here played by Leicester Is an anomaly. The incident also preoedes 

the trial of Dueasa, Mary Quean of Soots, although la actual order of 

events the expedition was two years later, and occurred after Leioes- 

f.Q.,V,ii,4-£7| Of. Or. Ftt.. C. XXIX. 55 s*. 

£ T*u. uj, 1 1 ***** J 

Dates: a.A rmada appeared off A Liaard, July £0,1588. Haxy A executed ^ 

1ROA T^4 1 Rflh 9Cm rr vr-r-r a — 
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ter*a expedition to the Lowland, and Just prior to his death. lov- 
erthelosa, the expedition to the Hetherlaads under Leicester, and 
the trial of Hazy wear scarcely a well of Allegory. There is a pe¬ 
culiar significance In Leicester's presence at this trial, for he Is 

©ommonly supposed to hare made the decisive movement which resulted 

1 

In the exeoutlon of the unfortunate queen. Kingdom's Care and Jus¬ 
tice demand punishment, hut tears of pity wash away the stain of 
blood from the judges. The clearness of the allusions to Henry IT 
of Franoe, to Philip II of Spain, to the aooount of Leioester's ex¬ 
ploits In the Netherlands, and to Grey's administration In Ireland, 
demand so exposition. 

The sixth book, except for the charm of the pastoral, furnishes 

little matter for dissuasion. The wings of Spenser's genius flag. 

The "salvaftge soyle” has oast Its shadow on his spirit. Courtesy Is 

but perfttnotorily depioted. The Incidents are flat. The poet turns 

to Greek romanoe for material, or pleks up Aetaohed Incidents from Ar- 
2 

thurlan story. The Blatant Beast, or slander, has little of satir¬ 
ic or political force. It may to a degree represent the Puritan par¬ 
ty, but such Interpretation must lie largely with the Individual read¬ 
er. Even Upton and Todd seek no polltloal Interpretation. 

low we may turn to the third and last division of our allegory, 
the social. The term has been ohosen in the sincere belief that It 
holds a real significance, if not a partial solution of the question^ 
The introductory sonnets seem to point to the shadowing (the word is 
Spenser's own) of some of the noblemen in the characters of the great 
poem. The Identification of these men has been coupled with an at* 
tempt to work out a consecutive and consistent polltloal allegory. 

i V 

Blatant Beast is to 
nd ltf ^uhev&ller anH 
rise have Dotn sires 
Horn.(Ed,1688,Ch.Ill 
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The procedure and results have been characterised by inconsleteneies 
In method and oonoluslon. nevertheless there are characters and in¬ 
cidents in which minor features are accentuated to a degree which, 
cron to the eyes of the casual reader,is not warranted, or at least 
required by the exigencies of the story. For instance, the griered 

anger of Belphoebe at the momentary defection of Timias for the gen- 
1 2 
tie Amoret; the elaborate description of Sir Soudamour, despite the 

small part he really plays in the story; the encounter of Belphoebe 

3 

with Braggadocio; the wounding of Timias and Serena by the Blatant 
4 5 

Beast, the incident of the bear and the babe, and many similar epi¬ 
sodes, It is extremely probable that the protagonists of the first, 
second, fourth and sixth boohs pay a compliment en passant to some 

t 

courtier, but that a life history or true portrait is not to be sought 
therein. 

The distinction between the social and political allegory has 
been adopted as a working hypothesis for many reasons. It offers a 
mean between an improbably system of highly developed political alle¬ 
gory, and the impossible refutal of allusion. 

It is in aocord with the practice of Tasso, by whom many men 
were included in his poem, but no effort was made toward political 
history or complete identification. It relieves the poet from an 
1 

_?A..Book IT.Til,35 sq. A supposed reference to Raleigh's in¬ 
trigue with Lady Elisabeth Throckmorton. 

2 

Sir James Soudamour was one of Elisabeth's courtiers. (Cf.Infra, 
C.VII). 

3 

Possibly a referonoe to Alenoon's courtship of Elisabeth, 

4 

y.Q. ,Y1, ,v; assumed to be the scandal in regard to Raleigh and 
Ells&bbth Throckmorton. 

5 

P, .. ,TI,4,17,sq. Supposed reference to the Maofiahon family. 
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almost Intolerable burden of a third organised structure—story, 
ethio allegory, political history. It relegates political allegory 
to the larger matters of public interest understood by all, and de¬ 
picted as has been shown, with a free brush and olear color. It re¬ 
serves the lighter allusion of oompliment and reference for the in¬ 
ner circle of the court, and thus preserves the true oharacter of 
the great court poem of compliment, 

from a literary standpoint it absolves from the necessity of in¬ 
terpreting borrowed material and purely conventional features in a 
new and foroed significance, For example, the lion is a convention¬ 
al flgaro of romance. He is subdued by royalty and chastity. She 
mere knowledge on the part of the 2,C,K, of the lion's devotion to 

Una weald be proof of her ohastlty and the falseness of the vision 

2 

shown by Arohlmago, There is no need, therefore, to interpret the 

lion either aa the English people or as Henry VIII; for how then ao- 

8 

count for his deathT The lopping off of an arm and then of a knee 

are conventlonal features of a giant fight, found in a half soore of 

places. There if no neoessity that these limbs should represent the 

4 

prAvinoes of the Sutherland*, Aoraeia is a character which both in 
setting and moral signifioapoe is taken ever from Tasso's eplo. It 
is unnecessary, unreasoning and inartistic to crowd another character 
upon her. 


finally, it supplies in the field of oompliment, a motivation 
whioh is lacking in much of the serious interpretation of politlo&l 
allegory. If we are to read the whole first book as an allegory of 
the struggle of the Reformation* we may justly be allowed to ask,Shy? 


1 


f,ft,,I,IU. 

8 

V,Buok and Padolford, 

4 


V.Padelford, Op.oit, 


2 

Cf. Josi&ne story in Bovin of Hampt on. 
V. Supra, 

—op,oit. 
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Whet would be the interest to Elisabeth and her court? She memory 
neither of her sister nor of her father held anything of endeanoent 
or saorsd association to Elizabeth. The mer.ory of Gardiner and of 
Cranmer held little or nothing of reverence or of interest. The 
age was fall of life and adventure, and unquestioning. Beligion wa 
largely a natter of politics. In England it had not reached that 
stage of fierce introspection and personal responsibility for future 
salvation to which it attained in the days of the later Cromwell. 

The trammels of authority had fallen too recently for free agency to 
be assertive. Bo edged line as yet divided Churchman and Puritan, 

And Spenser, our scholar, philosopher, gentleman, poet and Christian, 

sed 

what is there in his writing to clothe him in the^garments of a stern 
reformer? Surely he was mpre a Platonlst than a Christian, more an 
artist than a Platonist, and more a nan of the Renaissance, alive to 
the possibilities of life, than an artist, 

w# have seen the reasons why a distinction was necessary between 
social and political allegory, and nay now proceed to the larger ob¬ 
jections to the theoxy of a continued and detailed political allegoxy* 
At the beginning of this discussion the objections were stated from 
the standpoint of the intexpretation of purpose. 

There is nothing in Spenser's statements of purpose to warrant 
such a oonolusloxw It has no precedent in his avowed models to inspire 
or justify such s procedure. It Implies a mastery of structure, whleh 
is the great quality in which Spenser has bean found lacking. It would 
demand the nicest observance of detail and most careful coordination, 
qualities incompatible with the discrepancies of structure and conjunc¬ 
tion already demonstrated. Too olose an observanoo of faot would in¬ 
volve the writer in polltloal difficulties. And last, there is an ob¬ 
jection te Which Spenser'a contemporaries would have been keenly alive 
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end none more so than ho himself, 2Jpic dignity demanded a xaodioxua of 
historic truth, hence the Invocation of Clio upon occasion. But to 
enter into a minute record of past or current events would have been 
to pass into the realm of history and oall in question the subject 
matter of his poem, Fiction colored with historic truth left the 
poet free in the exercise of ideal truth; history bound him to foot. 
Spenser was too good a oritio to wreck hie poem on any such rock of 
dogaa, Again, we may observe it was not merely a happy chance which 
plaoed hie poem in Faery Xond, and thus solved the problems of veri¬ 
similitude. 

It has required a long preample to reach the stage on which the 
phase of allegoiy pertinent to this discussion oan he treated. It 
has been shown that Spenser’s moral allegory is bared* plain, and con¬ 
sistent, accentuated by analogous incident end by contrast; that his 
political allegory in an equally dear manner deals with large move¬ 
ments pf national interest; that his social allegory is a medium of 
compliment and allusion, probably understood at the time, but purpose¬ 
ly elusive and shifting; that none of the three forma is allowed to 
interfere with the development of the story. 

Thou what was Spenser's use of allegoryT Primarily, it formed 
the Justification of his great imaginative poem, the raison d'etre 
demanded by critics and public alike as a concomitant of the epic. 

To the serious and philosophic scholar steeped in Platonism, It con¬ 
stituted the high function of noble poesy, By its mesne he set forth 
his philosophy of life and state, and pointed toward the highest good, 
happiness, which should find expression in right action. To the poet 
it gave a rloh medium of expression, lending depth of meaning and 

charm of symbolism. His moral allegory opened far reaching avenues 
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of thought and inspiration. Els political allegory lent the dignity 
of national interests' required In an epic, The social allegory was 
to the oourtler a flexible Instrument of adulation to his Queen and 
her court. Instances of more stereotyped allegory, as of sysibolio 
houses with their retainere and attendants of abstractions, wearisome 
at times though they may be, lend an atmosphere of quaint seriousness 
to a poem professedly of an earlier age. In these conceptions Spen¬ 
ser has observed absolute decorum, and he owes nuoh of his suggestion 
to that greatest allegory of the middle Ages, the Romaunt de la Rose , 
as well as to Gower and to Lydgate, 

The whole was as a great veil of golden tissue with changing, 
shifting folds, showing now one aspeot, now another of the central 
figures, Tha Faerie Queens appears, elusive, with all the charm of 

the other world, whose words the like "ho living man-—-did ever 

2 

heare"; anon, she is Gloriana, the symbol of power and lasting fame; 
again, the great Elisabeth, the regent queen, rioh,powerful and beau¬ 
tiful; then Belphoebe, chaste, proud, withdrawing; and last, Eerollla, 
pitying but sternly juet. Busesa comes, the Romish Church, Falsehood, 

the foil of Una, Truth,—the alluring woman of romanoe, the witch of 
folk-lore, and Uazy Queen of Soots, who truly in herself combined 
something of all these natures. 

The marvellous thing about Spenser's allegory le the freedom 
which it gives the poet. As a literary genre adapted to convey a 
speoifio meaning under its outer form, it has been regarded as restric¬ 
tive in its nature, Spenser's genius or power of assimilation has ris¬ 
en superior to this limitation. He is complete master of the material, 
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and has given it a flexibility that sever hampers hut adds rlohes 
upon rlohes, lnoldent upon incident, and supplies pictures vrou^it 
with the minute oare of vignettes. She eplo code demands that the 
poet speak hut little in person, hut through his allegory fpenser 
voloes his Own nature, his loyalty to his friends, and his deep 
moral consciousness. To know, to understand, and to love Spenser*s 
allegory is to keep a mind open to its shifting nature. 

The introduction of other literary genres Into the epio most 

he passed over briefly, Spenser's early experimental use of the paa- 

1 

torsi has hesn discussed. The charm of the genre stayed with him. 

It appears in fleeting glimpses throughout the great poem. Thelltle 
lowly hermitage" of Arohimage, 

"Downs In a dale hard hy a forests side," (jf.Q. ,1,1,34,) 
takes us swiftly from the world of knighta and ladies, oourta and 
queens, hack to the hnmhle scenes of the pastoral. Una's stay among 
the aatyrs (I,vi,7-S4) opens the door for a brief glimpse of olasalo 
pastoral: 

- "They ell as glad as hlrdes of joyous pryme, 

2 

Thence lead her forth about her daunolng round. 

Shouting and singing all a shepheard's ryme; 

And with greene braunohes strewing all the ground. 

Do worship her as queene with olive girlond oround. 

And all the way their merry pipes they sound. 

That all the woods with doubled eccho ring, 

And with their horned feet doe weare the ground. 

Leaping like wanton kids in pleasant Bpring, 

So toward old Sylvanus they her bring," ?. k, ,1. 

^ g Digitized by tnOOQle*. 
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1 

ylortool's adventure introduces us to a different and simpler 
phase of the genre. In her flight she reaches 

"A little cottage "built of stickos and reedes 
- In homely wise, and wald with sods around." 

The witch's Bon woos ?lortoel in true pastoral fashion; 

"Oft from the forrest wildings he did "bring 
Whose sides empurpled were with sailing red. 

And oft young birds which he had taught to sing 
His raaistresse praises sweetly caroled; 

Sirlonds of flowres sometime for her faire hed 
He fine would dight; sometimes the squirrell wild 
Ee brought to her in bands,—-. " as. ,III,Tli,17Q 

A third fleeting glimpse is to be found in Eellenore's refuge 
with the Batyrs, who cro\7n her with garlands as a hay lady, and 
deuce around her on the green. 

In the sixth book -penscr makes a genuine return to pastoral. 

It may bo the increasing influence of Irish life and scenery, or 
Calidoro's search for the Elatant Beast naturally leads him into for¬ 
ests, or else Spenser's wearied invention turns from the lavish art 
of his earlier books, whatever the cause, the scenes of the legend 
of Courtesy are laid in Ireland, and in the home and environment of 
Eellboe, and in the wooing of ia3torell,we find true pastoral,(VI, 11,10) 
not that of the earlie r Shepherd's Calendar , but that of Pannassaro's 
Amlntas . and of Quarlnl's II Pastor ?ido . There is no incongruity in 
the manner of its introduction. It comes as a restful interlude aft¬ 
er the endless chain of ehlvalrlo adventure. The reflections of Mel- 
iboe upon the mean estate are purely conventional, but they hold for 
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us an soho of Spenser's own experience, and thus take an added in¬ 
terest, Spenser presents with, changing grace the rivalry of Call* 

/ 

dare and Corid on in wooing Pastorell, Ind the pastoral is made the 

occasion of a veritable purple patch in the dance of the nymphs and 

Graces witnessed by Calidore, description fails to impart the graoo 

and beauty of the sylvan soene. Surely* despite olasaio oolor, the 

poet has here recreated for us the fairy danoe of older Ireland as 

he hears the shrilling pipss and the eoho of light feet upon the hoi- 
8 

low ground, and sees 

"An hundred naked maidens lilly white, 

AH raungod in a ring and d&uncing in delight 
while in the midst three others danoe and sing*— 

”Iho whilest tho rest them round about did hemme. 

And like a girlond did in oompasse stemme: 

And in the mlddest of those same three was plaosd 
Another damzell, as a preoioua gemme 
Amidst a ring most richly well enchaoed. 

That with her goodly preaenoe all the rest much graced,” 

F. Q.,VI,x,11-12, 

The central figure was the woman Spenser loved* and to few 
women has been offered so exquisitely heightened s compliment as 
this to Elisabeth Boyle, 

Calidore arises* and 

"They vanlsht all away out of hie sight* 

And oleane were gone* which way he never knew," 

Shis is the habit of the fairies of Ireland even today, 

F, Q, *TI*x*6, 

2 

Why "hollow^ unless the danoe is upon the mound of their oave 
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Spencer has used pastoral to add yet another charm to his rich 

and varied epio. In so doing ho has excellent precedent, Homer 

1 

gives distinctly pastoral scenes on the Island of the Cyclops, In 

2 

tho home of Eumaeua the swineherd, and even In Ogygia, the home of 
3 

Calypso, 

Only the "briefest glympse of the pastoral has entered the pages 
of Ariosto, hut that Is sufficient to establish the genre as a fea¬ 
ture of eplo romance, Angelica in her flight comes upon the wounded 
hedoro, she nurses him hack to health in the shepherd's oottage. The 
ensuing love afTalr shows all the features of the oourt pastoral. The 
lovers wander in the ?.'oods, ta>o refuge in grottos, carve their names 
entwined In love knots upon the trees, and Ivied or o writes at the en¬ 
trance of the cave the poem to their love, the sight of which later 

drives Orlando to madness. The wanderings of the erased Paladin af- 

4 

ford a few vivid pictures of rural life, 

Tasso has given hut one, hut that a very perfect instance of 

pastoral. Verbal parallels prove that this has served as a suggestion 

for dpensar in two of his similar passages, Herminla, in her flight 

after her meeting with Tanored, finds refuge in the oottage of a shep- 
5 

herd. The circumstances of her flight recall that of Florlmel as she 

6 

fled day and night and was lost to view of her pursuers in the muses 
of the forest. The discourse of Tasso's shepherd and of Plellboe is 
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Odysse y; He, IX, Ibid* ;Bk, VII. 

3 

Ibid,;Bk,VII, I regard this as the first Bower of Bliss, in 
wnich a hero is held captive to a sensuous enchantress,amidst ideal 
surroundings»and in perfect idleness, 

4 

Or. JU . .XIX. £7 Sq*; 2X11,116 »q. ,136; XXIV,5 sq* 

5 
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absolutely conventional material, but one circumstance fores an unmis¬ 
takable link. When the shepherd in his youth sought the royal court. 


he was made ourotor of the Caliph’s gardens, and Uoliboo, under the 
same circumstances, "in the Prince's gardin daily Thought." The sig¬ 


nificance here is not that of source, but of the critical spirit which 
led one author to thus measure his own work by that of another. 

But Spenser's use of the genre, while probably consciously 
warranted by the passages cited, belongs to a wider movement. It is 
a part of the freedom with which he draws all forms of literature to 
enrich his epic world,, and this *in turn is a part of the great critic¬ 
al struggle which, originating in Italy, had reached England; a strug¬ 
gle which sought to break down the barriers of literary canon, and to 
win a place in literature for pastoral and romance, and to give to ge¬ 
nius an untrammelled right to seek light and beauty in eveiy field, 

Ir. Italy, Gireldi, Guarini,Iigna and Tasso waged the battle. In Eng¬ 
land, Sidney queried, "If those are good a-part, ?diy not together?" 
and Sponsor-wrote.. 

In direct contrast to the pastoral, and even less epic in char¬ 
acter, , are the satiric passages which appear in the Jfeerie Queens, 


Te may pass over,, as embodied in allegory and already discussed, the 

2 

general satire upon the church. The indifference of the world to 

3 n : 

poetry, and the poet's own lech of success, are reminiscences of ear¬ 


lier work, and need not detain us. The most palpable influence on 
Spenser in this matter, is the desire to emulate Ariosto. The mock¬ 
ing, irresponsible spirit of the Italian, however, eluded the more se¬ 
rious British poet. The satire of the former on church and priest. 


n. ii,24. 
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men and morals, and especially upon women, flashed, glanoed, and was 
followed by a peal of nocking laughter. Spenser, as did many others 
of his age,, read in this mockery a broad humour which Termed on moral 
looseness. In his imitations, there "ore, there is less of satiric 
lightness, loss of daring licence, yet porhaps in some situations a 
more banal vulgarity, becruso no spirit of laughter Yells the occasion, 

Qi/ue-t*-' &JVL- 1 

Three episodes, the stories of Braggadocio and Trompnrt, Paridell and 
A £ 3 

Hellenore, and of the fquire of Danes, The first is especially int¬ 
eresting, It is clear from various cor. non features, the theft of the 
$rmor, the stolen horse, and the incidents of the tournament, that 
Spenser had Ariosto in mind, hut combined two characters, 'gramante 
and Karo, in his conception of Braggadocio, It is also possible that 
under this story, Spencer again satirizes Alenjon and Sinier. This is 

the more probable as the affair with Alenaon waB for political reasons 

4 

dragged out by the queen over a period of years. If this o&tire ex¬ 
ists, however, it is slight, end in no way interferes with the progress 
of the story by foroed inoident or interpolated line. The story of 
the. Squire of DomeB is a distinctly expurgated version of the Hoofs 
tale in Ariosto, 

The spirit of these stories is foreign to Spenser’s temperament, 
and despite their smooth articulation with the body of the ?aerie 
Queene, they remain out of harmony with the aesthetic atmosphere of the 
poem. It is not a question of morals. The seductively sensuous had a 


here. 
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Ska .III, IT, and T. 
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Bfc.Ill, This has been already discussed, and is passed over 
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treraondous appeal to Spenser, but the wit of the fabliaux, the sensual 

with flu horse-laugh* was beyond his hen. 

The use of the lyric monologue is another feature df a freer ep- 

1 

ic conception. The lament of Odysseus when wrecked upon his raft has 
been pointed out^as a violation of epic narrative. In the Asneid,the 
plaint, and indeed the whole story of Dido, has net with severe crit¬ 
icism ns a departure from epic standard. In the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries, nevi forces were at work. The lyric of 
love and sorrow prow side by si^e with the romance of knightly adven¬ 
ture. It penetrated the latter, and when romsnoe was taken over and 
remolded into the ejic of culture, cy Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto and Tas¬ 
so, the lyric remained a co7istituent element, 

Tpensnr ha? used the lyric freely. It assumes two forms,—the 

inserted songs and a plaint of misfortune. Of the songs, three la 
Z 

number, two are adopted from three in Tasso, and are a most interest¬ 
ing illustration of Spenser's art. Head apart they seem but a copy 
or paraphrase; if compare-, it will be aeon that few words are the 
same, but sentiment, oadenoe, and atmosphere have been reproduoed in 
so subtle a manner that they seem to have undergone a transformation, 
yet to have retained something of identity. 

The lyrlo does not, in ' penser's hands, rise to any height of 
passionate expression. It i3 the perfectly conventional utterance la 
unhastoned and correct phrase of the emotion proper to the ciroamstanoe 
and the person, But through his command of language and rhythm, he 
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a) ,IY,x,44.:Song to Verms (V.Hu^ies). Shis song is taken from 
Lucretius* invocation to Venus . V. also Berni. Qrlan. Innaa . .L.ll.C.l.St. 
2-3. .II. VI.16. i Itfiais song was the inspiration of fennyson'e Lotus 

gatersT T Of. Per. Lib ../ Spate of Hyroph.C.ZIV,62-64. ?. ,II,xii,74-t5T 
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attains a dreariness or cadence that has cn atmospheric effect. Thus 
when Una hears of the hC.i; 's misfortune, she reproachcc her eyes 
that they still enjoy the light of day: 

"he drca.iy instruments of dolefull sight. 

That doe this deadly spectacle bohold," 

and vows 

"hine eyes no more on viuities shall feed, 

hut, seeled up v/ilh death, shall have their deadly meed," 

F.Q. # I,vii,22, 

The huight himself within his prison, plains in 

"—an hollow, dreary murmuring voyce". 


"0, v.ho is that oh.ich.brtngcc mo happy choyce 
Of deaths that here lye dying evory stound, 

Yot live perforce in baleful darkness© hound?" 

I.viii.33, 

Hie lyric monologue is not to ho undervalued.* nevertheless, as 
a step* in however slight degree, toward, a more psychic development 
of character* There exists in these utterances no evidences of doubt 
or Inward struggle, hut the revelation is subjective rather than ob¬ 
jective, and this has its vuluo. when the vigorous T-ritomart laments 
1 

her love* there is no resignation to fate as in the case of the pen-* 
give Una* There is both rehellion and determination as she bids the 
winds 

*»—.——— bring my ship, ere it be rest. 

Unto the gladsome port of her intent," 

Spencer is alive to other possibilities of the monologue, and 

2 3 - > 

in the case of Sir Houdamour and Florimel, it ia made to supply miaeipg 
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links of tho story and to explain the situation, while Arthur** plaint 
to night is made the vehicle of a series of classic reflection* on the 
nature of night which sorve t'xo double purpose of ornament and display 
of learning. 

It h*'S been shown that the lyric entered epic hy a legitimate 

line of descent, hut, as has been s’ own in the case of the pastoral, 

so the introduction of the lyric is a part of a larger development. 

In the last quarter of the sixteenth, end first cuc.itor of the seven* 

teenth centuries, literary interest end production tended to centre 

in the drama. Spenser's varied use of the lyric implies consciousness 

of its dramatic functions, ir.d his further employment of dihat and 

masque strengthens the impression of dramatic influence. 

hho drfbat appears in the Faerie ,ueene in its two extreme forme, 

the mediaeval polemic dialogue, and the balance’ ropartoe of courtly 
2 

wit, These passages, although perfectly fitted in their environment, 
preserve their individual types in c way unmistakable to students of 
the period. The artificial language of the court flows lightly from 
the poofs pen: Arthur meets Una, and 

Tith lovely court he gen her ertertaine." 

He see3 her grief, and urges that she tell the cause of her "won¬ 
drous great grief", for 

"ITishaps are maistrod by advice discrete, 

And Counsell mitigates the greatest smart," 


M, 0 but,* guoth she, * great grief e will not be tould. 
And can more easily be thought then said.' 

* Fight so,.* quoth he; 'but he, that never would. 
Could never: will to might gives greatest aid.* 

'But griefs,'quoth she, *does greater grow displaid. 
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If then it flnA not help*, and breads despairs. 1 
'Despairs breeds not,' quoth he, 'where faith ie staid,' 
'Ho faith so fast,* quoth she, 'hut flesh does pairs.' 
'Flesh nay empaire,* quoth he, 'hut reason can repairs.*" 

F.Q.,I,vii,41. 

nils is the language, a little grayer, as heflts the thene, of Shake* 
spears in Much Ado , and in the Two Gentlemen of Yerona^ Similar 
sparring repartee passes between Brltonart and her nurse, until reo* 
ognlsing its hollowness, the maiden exclaims i 

"'These idle wordes —-doe nought aswsge 

Uy stubhorne smart, but nore annoisuneo breed;'" 

?. Q., 111,11,35 sq. 

In striking contrast to this superfiolal fern, although equally 
artificial and eonrentlonal, is the polendo dialogue. The latter, is 
its lntrlnsle nature, is adapted to Spenser's noral purpose, and he* 
oones in his hands an effective instrument of expression, with per* 
feet mastery of style, he preserves the nature of the genre while 
moulding both thought and expression to the context. 

The first instance occurs between the B.C.E. sad that dread en* 
any of the Christian soul. Despair, or Van Hope, The oontest is splr* 
itsal. The attack is a monologue of subtle dialectic broken hut once, 
by the despairing Knight. fan Hope pauses for no conclusion} he 
presses question upon question, building one upon the foundation of 
the unanswered last. He passes from the general to the particular, 
sapping^hope^^d^self-reapeot)by an attaok upon the Knight's own fall 
under the influence of Duessa, until at last the victim is ready to 
aoeept the proffered knife, and to end the vain struggle of life. 

The whole is a brilliant pieoe of sophistry, mediaeval in theme and 
matter. It has the curious effect of taking the 'into its oon* 
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fldenoe, Yet to intent# it the effect of rhetoric concentration that 

1 

it attaint an almost piercing quality of morbid hopelessness. 

e 

The passage in whloh Gammon tempts Guyon more nearly approximatet 
the common mediaeval dialogue. It is an eTenly balanced moral debate 
in which the motif it teaptation. Purely conventional in theme* its 
suggestion may be found in any of the olaas of fsustus stories* 

Par more distinctive is the debate between Arthegall and the 
demagogue giant. Justice is the virtue of men and states* and the 
mission of Arthegall is to right political wrongs, She thole book 
is concerned with government and polities; hence the disputation is 
of the same themes. The general situation pits the gentleman against 
the peasant* the conservative against the radical. In particular* 
Spenser deals with the restless, turbulent spirit of Ireland* the jus¬ 
tice of fixed lass* and the evil oonsequenoes of change* The discus* 

slon here* however* turns upon the adaptation of the dialogue as a 

3 

literazy genre rather than upon interpretation. The dialogue* as a 
literazy inheritance of the classics* was preserved throughout the Hid* 

A 

die Ages. At the beginning of the fifteenth oentury* the genre under¬ 
went a popular revival. The growing concern with religion and politi¬ 
cal theory found this a popular medium of expression. The writer 
could not only assert his own views* but overthrow those of his adver¬ 
sary, Dialogue has been defined as a "hybrid genre-—, lying between 

the purely dogmatic treatise* on the one hand* and the professed drama 

4 

on the other,-—-,” It is just this attitude which Spenser has 
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I*lx*'37 sq, ll*vii*7 eq, 

3 

Prof.Padolford interprets the debate as an attack on the Ana¬ 
baptists: Jour.Bng.and Germ.Phil. *7,12*pp*434 sq, 
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taken over, for his work la dramatic and at the earn* time axpoaltlor¬ 
al, Ho Alraot aouroea have beer found for theae laataroea of ddbat, 
bat it la suggestive to flrd olted among the popular subjects of Ella- 

abethan dialogues various "secular dl8cuaaions of the vexatious of 

1 

the law,--the troubles in Ireland." 

for light upon the fourth development we moat again appeal to 
Harford, Ee tells ua^that the drama of "debate was known in Germany 
long before it appeared in England, where It was introduced in the 
reign of Edward VI by William liason. In his hands It took the form 
of a "trial at bar", a procedure familiar in England, The "trial 
motive" lent ltBelf to two distlnot controversial purposes, neither 
of Vhioh was quite satisfied by the simple dialogue, "One who desired 
to mediate between extreme views, or to discriminate between better 
and worse arguments (or in general to represent any unpopular tertlum 
Quid ), could scarcely put his case adequately in a colloquy of two per¬ 
sons, He demanded a more oomplloated type of discussion, with more 

speakers, finer gradations of opinion, olearller marked phases of de- 
£ 

velopmsnt,” 

Vhe above sets forth just the situation shloh confronted Spenser 

when he wished to deal with the execution of Kory c ueen of Soots, as 

one of the great national events, and wished also to defend his patron^ 

Elisabeth and Leicester, for their part in the unfortunate queen’s oon- 
3 

damnation. She episode la unique, A change from narrative to pre¬ 
sentation would give a well defined Siorality, A little more of the 

Ibid,, P.68, Ibid.,pp.56-57,64. 
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1 

spectacular would create a masque. The first part of the desorlp* 
ties presents the court as a stage set for action. The formality 
of the grouping is that of the masque. The attendants of the queen 
are both allegoric and symbolic. If the witnesses spoke in person 
wo sfeuld hare pure drama, but here -penser's epio instinct preserves 
narration. As one witness comes forward after the other, we lose the 
sense of a masque; the play is no longer play; it has grown serious. 

The sympathy and sorrow attributsd to MerolUa extends to the scene. 

The prosecutors. Kingdoms Care and law of lations, are no Jesters, 
Authority end Justloe are no light courtiers. Slight Indeed, as com¬ 
pared to theae, are the defendants, fittie, Wousahead, JJobilitie of 
Birth, and Qrlefe. Then troop in the vile witnesses. Strife, Sedition, 
Harder, Adultery, The scene Is the work of an artist, skilled with 
hia tools, Sponsor preserves hio allegory and epio dignity; at the 
same time he benda to his purpose another literary genre, and sets 
forth in striking fashion one of the most important etb^s of Elisa¬ 
beth's reign. 

From the embryonic influence of the drama exerted through the 
dialogue, we most pass to the brilliant spectacular element of the 
-masque. 

In a discussion of component literary genre* the masque must be 
ranked with romance in its influence upon Spenser. His epio is 
romance, hut romance ennobled by ethic purpose, dignified by philo- 
sophio thought, and centralized by political intent, Moreover, it 
is romance presented in the stately pageantxy of the masque, with 
tableau and prooeeslonal. 


I.Q..T,ii,21-B0, The trial was a masque motif, but nowhere 
else do we rind eueh earnest purpose as this of Spenser, Cf.Iyd- 

r .te's four poems written for a mumming at Hertfori (1427*30). Anglia . 
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To understand the hold of this form of entertainment upon the 
mind and the imagination, not only of Spenser hut of all Elizabethans, 
it is necessary to review briefly its origin, popularity, and nature. 

The Hasquo la a variant of the drama. The name appears upon 
the pages of the early ohronlolers, and upon Court and State records 
as one of a series of overlapping terns, mumming, disguising, pageant 
and pastymo. The absolute distinction among thsss still affords 
ground for scholarly debate. The line of descent la from folk festi¬ 
val and Christian ceremonial. The more immediate source lies in 
the processional, triumph and folk mannings. Within the three cent¬ 
uries of its popularity it underwent many changes, from a crude dis¬ 
guising, organized by lsymen, it became in the hands of Jonaon, the 
skilled dramatist, a complete drama, plus the gorgeous spectacular 
element. In the hands of Hilton, the great poet, it was made the 
medium of the most delloate fancy and finest literary expression. 

The earliest record of suoh an entertainment in England ooours 

£ 

in the ZooQuota of Bobos of Edward III for 1847, The elaborate de¬ 
tails of the entry prove that the masque was not even then In its in¬ 
fancy, Other referenoaa follow. At the aooeaslon of Blohard II in 
1877, there was an elaborate mumming which introduced acme erode sat¬ 
ire on the unpopularity of the Pope’s legates. Between 1427-80, Lyd¬ 
gate wrote four poms for a masking or disguising at Court, This la 
our first svidenoe for the introduction of the literary element. The 
themes are ohlvalrio honor, political relations, adulation of roy¬ 
alty, and moral allegory. It is of special Interest that ona takes 

* * i . " 

Comas, 1684, 

£ 

Beyher,fault Los Masques Anglais. p,£. "Masques for £4 persons: 
vizards for women, and raise faces ror men, oovered with heard, fig¬ 
ures of angels, heads of dragons, heads and wings of poaeooks, heads 
of swans, snd tunics painted with peaoook’s syos." 
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the form of a trial, A proclamation of Henry V (1418) forfeits non 
"to we lie fey nyght in any manor# momnyng. plays v enter lades, or any 
other diegieyngea, with eny feynei feerdis, peynted Tlslrs, dlffouxm- 
efl or coloured visages in eny wyse, w This adlot points to populari¬ 
ty of Basque, and its possible use for ulterior purpoees. References 

1 

occur with erer inoreaaing frequency. With the reign of bluff King 
Hal these shows reach their highest pltoh of magnificent ostentation. 
Their prodigality beggars deeoriptlon. Contemporary records bristle 
tirlth details. But in the brief reign of Edward 71, which most ewer 
stand in the half light between the exuberant day of Henry YIII's 
rule and the gloom of Bloody Luxy's dominion, Bey her telle ua the 
masques took on a blear re, grotesque oharsoter. We oan readily under¬ 
stand how suoh motifs oould be continued and even deepened to fear 
and horror under the stem ana fanatioal ISaxy. 

With Elisabeth the masque revived with lnorsased popularity. 

Shorn in some degree of its magnifioenoe, the masque became more pas¬ 
toral and literary in character. Camplorn, DanitlX, Chapman, Sidney, 

and Gasooigo*lent their talents to devise these royal entertainments, 
and under their influence the masque developed into slight but true 
drama. This faot, however, applied only to some of the masques. The 
state entertainments remained gorgeous and spectacular. The masques 
were given not only at Court, but to welcome the queen on her royal 
progresses among her people, and at the houses whioh she honored with 
her presence. The dominant note was adulation of the sovereign and 
woman. As in the reign of Elizabeth's father, these gorgeous shows 
became a part of national life. They attended all inductions to 


office. They demonstrated the wealth and power of Sjgland to foreign 


Paston Letters,147 
and Thos,.Earl of Surry 
m>. 8E9-615. 617,') 


n Household Book of John, Bake of Norfolk 
481-1490),(Ed. by Collier: BOkburghe Club 
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ambassadors, and through suggestion convinced the populace of their 
own happiness and prosperity, She chronicler Hall dwells upon these 
scenes with a detail dhioh bespeaks pride in every line. She appeal 
of these magnificent spectacles to the sensuous wonder-seeking minds 
of the Elizabethans was enormous; their popularity exceeds all credo* 
llty. We know from contemporary satire that women sold their honor, 
and men fought for a posit ion, to witness the pageantry. 

«e may well ask,what constituted the nature of this thing called 
a masque? Wherein lay the magnificence and oharm of the spectacle? 

It lay in variety, that sauce pjcmanrte demanded by the Renaissance pub¬ 
lic. Tie pageantry combined musio, singing, dancing, painting and ar¬ 
chitecture, everything that appealed to the senses. There were the 
Gods of Olympus, the monsters of Tartarus, all heroes of history, 
ladies of romance, farms, satyrs, fairies, witches, all kinds of mu¬ 
sical instruments, elaboration of the dance, measured action, and pro- 
2 3 

cesstonal. Through Beyher, we nay traoe other elements:- songs, ly¬ 
ric poetry, "intermedes eomiques", buffooneries, and bizarre charac¬ 
ters of every description. 

To these which constitute the external features, should be add¬ 
ed more subtle characteristics; an intoxicating voluptuousness of 
soene, where all nature is enhanced by art, perfumes that floatad 
through the air, seductive musio, a spectacular orlllianoe that cap¬ 
tivates the imagination either through awe or beauty, the Ubiquitous 
didactic tendency of the age which leads forth allegory to point a 
moral or serve as a thin veil for the presentation of contemporary 
politieal situations; last, the masque was a royal recreation, and 


/ 


Chronicle: Sd.l, 1548; Eft. 2,1660. 

B 

Bayne: Masque and Pastoral : Oarnb.:Hist.Bag.Lit. ,V.7I,C, 13,p. 170. 


6 


Op,Cit.,pp.66-59. 
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the vine of royalty la praise. The masquo was a glittering world 
of romanoe t chivalry, wonder, and unreality. But that perquisite of 
all oonventional religion, moral allegory, was ever at hand, A lit- 
tie, very little, below the surface, lay a political slgnlfloanoe. 
Symbolism characterised each device, and gave a double, treble, or 
quadruple algnlfloanoe to evexy figure, Eov put Into words the 
flexible, changing, shifting quality of these brilliant spectacles 
which held a different meaning for each spectator? And how portray 
the manner in whioh thie subtle quality penetrated the Inner ooneoious- 
ness of the poet, fired his imagination, moulded hie technique, and 
offered ite own form as a medium of expression for hla thought?. 

Itore Important even than the inoorporation in his work of fully 
developed instances of the genre Is the lnfluenoe which the masque 
has exerted upon his style. This most be reserved for discussion 
under that head, 

A few general features may be touched upon before proceeding 
to the formal masques, 

first la a symbolic presentation of character. The purs but col¬ 
orless Una is a figure of the masque, She rods — 

"Upon a lowly asee mors shits than snow. 

Tat she much whiter, but the same did hid# 

Under a vele, that wimpled was full low. 

And over all a black atola did she throw, 

As on# that inly mourned: —-- 


And by her In a line a milks white lamb she led," 


ft* »<£•&*£* 
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She sym'. olism repeats Itself in the name, dress, the /ramble asse, 
end the "miIke-white lamb". -he is Truth, the type of pare religion, 
the one trae Church, and is she not, too, the Grace of God whioh gives 
to nan the "whole amor of righteousness"? She comes to rouse de¬ 
fenders for the trae Charch, Jj\wt aa a prototype oame a oentury and 
a half earlier at the Court of Philip of Burgundy, for there vaa pre¬ 
sented a masque,shioh symbolized the political and religious situation, 
of Europe, then threatened by the Turks, in which figured a lady of 
wondrous beauty, clad in the snowy garb of a religlause, attended by 
ffoi, Charitd, Justice, Vaillance, and others. Her namo was Graoe- 

Pieu, end she sought defenders for the religion of Christ. Hall al- 

8 

so records a pageant in which there was a "Bonne caller 1 Holy Church." 
'•8 the personifloation of virtue, Una's type appears in the Basque 
too frequently to be olted. 

This is but one of a series of such portraits, and there is but 
a Btep from this to the group tableau* Spectacular posing is a 
striking feature of the masque. Spenser sets the stage, lifts the 
curtain, and describes the scene. 

The group in the Temple of Venus is notable: 

"flight in the midst the goddess self did stande 

'Upon an altar of some costly mamas. 


And both her feete and legs together twyned 

Pere with a snake, whose head and tall were fast oombyned. 

"— ---—at the idols'8 feet apart, 

A be vie of fayre damzels close did lye," 

_ _ y, Q. *IV,at,39 sq. 

1 Digitized by 

22iiTi 6r _ 4 2«£* Marche; E empires. Ed.ly S.H.F. Basque siren in 1454. 
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The first was Womahood, of "sad semblant and demeanure wyse", and 

Heart eat "goodly -hamefastneose", In whose cheeks "roses oft appeare", 

"sweet Cherefulness", "sober Hodeetie", "oomely Curtesie", "soft 

silonoe", and "eubmisse Obedience", and In the very centre, even in 

1 

the lap of Womanhood, sat lovely Amoret, "like to the Horae." 

j 

This arrangement parallels that of the great pageants drawn in* 

2 

to the hall on huge floats, or later staged at one end of the room. 

The attendants In the various allegoric houses and the scenes 
in the Faerie Queene recall not only the mediaeval allegories from 
which they are drawn, hut similar figures ever present in the masque. 
The accession of Elisabeth was celebrated In London by magnificent 
pageants. In one of these. Pure Religion, Love of Subjects, Wisdom, 
and Justice stood treading tinder foot Superstition and Ignorance, 
Rebellion and Insolenole, Follle and Vain# Gloria, and Adulaoion and 
Bribery. When she visited Bristow in 1574, she was met and eondmet* 
ed by a person named fheme. At the next gate stood three other at* 
tendants, Salutaolon, Gratulation, and Obedient Good Will. At Kill* 

ingworth, she was attended by a huge porter, big of limb, with club 

3 

and keys. 


1 

For proof that Qpeneer was deliberately seeking a masque*like 
presentation in such grouping, we have but to turn to The Raines of 
Time . 1.489 sq.;- 

"Before mine eies strange sights presented were. 

Like tragioke pageants seeming to appears." 

"I saw an image,all of massie gold 
Placed on high upon an altare fairs." 

There follows a vision of a stately building, of a fair garden, a 
huge giant, a bridge of gold that spans the sea,and other things* 
all teeming with symbdllsxn, 

2 

Hall: Chron. .p.g01-S0£. 155*5.799.80; Castipcllonl: Letterl .p.150 
sq. (7, :’olerti f Ferrara);fi£yher,p.457: Venus presented in masque,surround* 
ed by loves with lighted torches, who dance a masque. 

Biohole, T, I,p.6, Digitized by Google 
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A meeting yas at one time planned between Itexy and Elisabeth, 

It never took place, but l^asques were prepared. The gods sent Peaoe 

to dwell with Prudence and Temperance, Two porters, ‘rdent Desire 

1 

and Perpetuity, attended upon Prudence and Peace, Spenser coopera¬ 
tively rarely invents his names, but in Cansfoy, £aneloy, and Sansjoy, 

there is an echo of the masque, and Eon Volure, Eon^bi, and Boa Gou- 

8 

rage rise to memory, 

Spenser’s complete presentation of the masque takes the form of 
a prooessional, The first of these is the bizarre retinue from the 
house of Pryde, Lucifera enters her "oocho"— 

"Great Jonoes golden chayre the which they say 
The gods stand gazing on when she does ride 
To Joves high hou3, through heavens bras paved way, 

Drawne of fayre pecocks, that ewe ell in pride. 

And full of Argus eyes their tayles dispridden wide. 

But this was drawne of sir Unequal beasts. 

On which her sis sage counsellors did ryde," 

There were ^sluggish Idleness®, the Bourse of sin" upon a "slouthfal 
asse", loathsome Gluttopy on filthy swine, lustful Lechery on "beard¬ 
ed goat", greedy Avarice "uppon a camell loaden all with gold", ma¬ 
licious Envy od a "ravenous wolfe", and beside him "revenging USTath" 
upon a lions 


"And after all, upon the wagon beame. 

Bode ?athan with a smarting whip in hand," 


P.Q. ,X.iv,17 eq. 

1 

Byher:p,186. Cf.F.Q.,I,iv,6j I,viii,30j I,x,S$ 11,11,14; II,vii, 
40; IT,lx,11,81, 

8 

Cf, also Hall;p,517. 
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1 

To read the direct souroe of this passage, Gower's Mirour de 1'Homme , 
end then to turn to Spenser, keenly accentuates the 'Basque quality 
of his presentation* The procession passes slowly before our eyes, 
ve have time to single out each symbolic detail, until the whole 
stands as a gruesome, warning picture. She allegory of the Middle 
-<'geo had endowed these abstractions with a flzed personality, which 
lived in the oonoept of the people, Spenser taught hie lesson in fa¬ 
miliar terms when he showed the Seven Deadly Sins, Hor were these 

2 

figures strangers in the masque. In the Macro Plays there is a 

masquerade of vloe6, Bankin's A Mlrrour of Monsters (1587) depicts 

a masque composed of vices. The Duke of Lunenburgh brought in a 

masque of the "Seaven Deadly : innes" to entertain the English dtmbaa- 
3 

sadors (1596). In Marlowe's JaaBtus (1600) the seven deadly sins 
dance before the unfortunate man, Truly, in his use of familiar 

topics, Spenser seems to think with Aristotle, one of the greatest 

4 

of pleasures is recognition, 

B 

She wedding "betwixt the Medway and the Thames 11 is Spenser's 
most stately* wonderful and beautiful masque, Ee describes it as an 
eye-witness, now with exquisite detail, again with lists of sonorous 
names that in themselves sound a march, There are bits of gossip 
about the participants that in Borne way do not interrupt the proces¬ 
sional, but merely give time for the slow passing df a throngs 


1 

See J. 3kLowed:/*?,M, L. A, ,1914, Prof, Lowes traces borrowings 
from a similar passage in the Gonfessio imantis* 

2 

E. E. T. S. , Y. 91; Wis dom (abt,1475) I pp, 58-60, 

3 

Eichola: Queen's Prog. . V.Il,p.l4. 

4 _ 

Poetics :Sr, 

5 ; 

*IY,xi*8 eq. 
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"tfirst oamo great Neptune with hie taxes for lit maoe* 

Shat roles the soos end makes them rise or fall; 

Ills dewy looks Aid drop with ferine apaoe* 

Under his Aledeme imperiall: 

hod fey his side lxle queens with ooronall* 

Fairs ^mphitrite, most divinely fairs* 
tfhose yvorie shoulders wersn covered all* 

As with a rofee with her owns silver hairs* 

-•nd dsokt with pearles* tfaioh th 1 Indian seas for her 
prepaire. " 

Thon follow a host of sea gods, Albion is roads a son of Heptane* 
end given a birth-right to plaoe in the noble throng. The English 
rivers ere quaintly oharaoteriaedt 

"The oheulky henet and the Thetis gray* 

The morish Cols* and the soft sliding Breams* 

The wanton lee — -— M 

The "plenteous Ouse" affords a tribute to 

mother Cambridge, whom as with a orowne* 

Es doth adorns* and is adorn'd of it* 

v/lth many a gentle muse and many a learned wit," 

The Irish rivers are not forgotten: 

"There was the Liffy rolling downs the lea* 

The sandy Slane* the stony infer lan* 

The spacious Shenan spreading like a sea* 

The pleasant Boyne, the fishy* fruitful Ban. n 
Then comes the bride*"the lovely Itledua"* attended by rivers and 
all the nymphs* the fifty daughters of Hereus and "grey eyde Doris." 

The masque oeouples almost a whole eanto* and is a passage of 
noble beauty. Spenser's spectacular oonoeptionle tremendous. The 
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command of metro and rhythm displayed Is the articulation of the 

name* is a triumph, of technique. There is a proud nationalism in 

the way in which he croups the rivers of his native land with the 

famod figures of the classic world. The whole has a spirit of free* 

flora end movement that makes us wish that Cpenser had oftener broken 

the bonds of convention, and bridged as great a gap as lay between 

1 

his poem and its ohlef source, Hollnshed's Chronicle. 

Host famous of the processionals is the passage openly proclaim* 

2 

ed by the poet as "The Uaske of Cupid". Britomart watches alone in 
the house of Busyrane. Suddenly the "yron wicket" flies open* 

"As it with mighty levers had been torej 
And forth ysaewed as on the readle flore 
Of Borne theatre, a grave personage. 

That in his hand a braunch of laurell bore, 

Yith oomely have our and oount'nanoe sage, 

Yolad in costly garments, fit for tragi^oke stage." 
hinstrails, bards and rymers enter and sing 

"A lay of loves delight, with sweet concent: 

After whom marohed- a jolly oompany, 

In manner of a maske, arranged orderly. 


"The whiles a most delitious harmony 
In full straungo notes was sweetly heard to sound. 
That the rare sweetness© of the melody 
The feeble senses wholy did confound. 

And the frayle Bcrule in deeps delight nigh drownd." 


It is interesting to note the recognition of the I'-asque quail* 
ties of Spenser's poem by later writers, for whom it proved a veri¬ 
table quarry. Cf. Jons on's llasque of Blackness (1605) if Masque of 
**• Byr^^ranois Davison F'gfren at^r^s Inn,lB95. 

in.wii 
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Thee© linos impart something of the seductive oharm of the Basque, 

itrj wonder and ercpectsncy, for 

— \/hen it eeast, shrill trompeto loud did brty, 

/J 5 d when they coast, it gun againe to play, 
die whiles the rushers inarched forth in trim arny, n 
Fancy, like a lovely hoy waving his feathery plumes, Pesyre, Doubt, 
Daunger, then pelo Feare, Hope, Disaonblaunce and Suspect, Grief,an4 
Fury scattering fire, Displeasure and Pleasure; then came a lady led 
by Cruelty and Despyyht, her breast gaping with a wide wound, and be* 
hind her the Winged God himself, riding upon a lion, and shaking his 
dreadful darts,— 

"•And clapt on hie his coloured winges twain 
That all his many it affraide did make," 

There followed him JReproch and Eepentaonoe, and after then the 
nob of peaaions, "a rude confused rout", among them Strife, Anger, 
Unquiet, Care, Unthriftyhead, lewd Loose of Time, Sorrow, Inconstant 
Chaunge, Disloyalty, Consuming Piotise, Dread, Infirmity, Vile Pov¬ 
erty, Death with ttnfemy, and many more like evils, - 
"So many moe as there be phantasies 

In wavering womens witt,-— 

Or pain* in love, or punishments in hell, 

AH which disguized m&roht in mashing wise." 

Do cor.ment la needed to point out that we have here a masque 
complete and beautiful in Aotall, nor will any mere comment convey 
the quality of symbolism. The point of interest lies in the stock 
naturo of the material from v&ioh the poet has developed his own ore- 
ation. 

In the citations which follow, for the sake of emphasising the 
stock character of masque mot ife, some features hsyp been included 
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which have been used by Spenser elsewhere than in the Mosque cf 
Cupid. 

1 

Lots and Beauty figured In the Masque of Dreams , which celebrat- 
ed the wedding of Franoesoo de Medici (1515). At the door there were 
monsters of the deep and Tritons "blowing horns. In the I^yth of Psyche^ 
shown at the same time. Cupid was attended by Hope. fear. Grief and 
Gladness, and Furies shook their vrtiips as in Spenser’s masque. She 
olose showed Hymen upon the Helioonlan Mount, much as ?penser pictures 
the nymphs upon the same mountain, who dance and cry "Hymen io EymenJ" 
At the wedding of Alfonso d'Este (1502) a masque of Cupid was 
given. Castlglioni's aooount of Blbblene's Calandria notes masques 
"between the acts, the seoond of which is a masque of Venus. Heptane 

is drawn "by sea-horses and Juno "by peacocks, while love gives the ep- 

3 

ilogue. There were also masques given at Urhino, close in character 

4 

to Signorelli’s Triumph of Cupid , and to Petrarch's TrionfjL vdiile. 
Lorenzo de Medioi's Triumph of Eaoohus and ft rladne exhibits many of 
the same features. 

Henry VIII in 1521 gave a masque in honor of Anne Boleyn. Amorus 
(the king) comes in attended "by nobleness. Youth, Mttendaunce, Loyal- 
tie, Pleasure, Gentleness and Liberty, Ardent Desire clad in crim¬ 
son decorated with burning flames of gold, leads the company against 

5 

Scorn and Disdain, and drives them away. 


1 

I have no hesitancy In citing Italian literature as part of a 
common stock in the 16th oentury. % study has revealed to me more in¬ 
timate literary relations between Italy and the other countries of Eu- 
rope than has even yet been demonstrated. Hall notes a new masque’Soft¬ 
er the manner of Italic" in 1513 (p.526). Honsard states the masque 
was introduced into England and Trance from Italy. It is certain that 
at one- time or another all the striking features of the brilliant se¬ 
ries of Italian masques extending from the last quarter of the 15th 
oontury to the first quarter of the 16th,found reflection in the Eng¬ 
lish masque, 

2 3 


Dream of H.C.E. 

4 

Ibid.. p.3£S. 


Symonds,p.322, 

5 

Hall, p.631. 
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1 2 

In 1553, a Easque of Cupid end Le Iriomphe de Cupidon are 
recorded as prepared for Edward VI, Hany features of tho latter were 
enbodiod in a mas quo givon before Elizabeth in St, Stephen's Parish, 

On her visit to Hertford she was entejCtined by a prooeseional masque 
on the water in which lereus loa the way, followed by nymphs, Tritons, 
and Qoeanus, At Kenilwoi*th, the famous Lake Has qua was given. 

The theory' that Sponsor employed chiefly well known and popular 
motifs stands uninpeaobod here, ho brief summary can convey the uni¬ 
formity with which motifs were repeated in the production of masques. 
It has nevertheless bGcn sho-./n that much of Spenser's work is an en¬ 
hanced presentation of conventional Tutorial, 

In the mosque of Cupid, however, Spenser has created an atmos¬ 
phere in which dread, rather than triumph and Joy, is the predominant 
sense. This atmosphere does not ©;;ist in the manque prototypes. 

True, the mediaeval conception of love made him the oldest and most 
powerful of the gods, and included the idea of hia cruelty. Hie at¬ 
tendants in this masque aro partly' conventional, but the over-empha- 
sla of this darker element calls for consideration, A suggestion may 
be hazarded as to a possible influence in Eambriano. Francesco Bello's 

rendition of Boiarao's poem, Horo Orlando enters alone the seeming- 

3 4 

ly deserted temple of Ihrs , and finds pictured upon the walls a 

procession very like in coneeirfcion, atmosphere, and grouping to 

that portrayed by Openser. The parallels are not eract, but 


1 

The losely ks.:3d,A.J.Bempe,London,1835,pp,39-40, Kasque in 
charge of Sir George Howard, 

2 

Iieyher,p,125, ferrors in charge of masque, 

3 

This sane motif has come down from Statius ( Thebaide .Til) 
through Boccaccio (Teoeide.VIl)ond Chaucer (Knight's Tale). 

4 

It should be observed there is a strong relation between tho 
painted walls and tapestries and the themes and presentations of the 
masque. Heyher.n. 115.0.7.173-75: Hall. to. 791-792: Hiohols.o.34. 
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1 

suggestive. la saoh presentation, there la a go A whose prlta 
alrtalla unnumbered voaa upon his folio vara, Els evil aarrltors 
crowd about h'jn. The order of march is not the same, hut the 
grouping is strikingly similar, and the likeness is emphasised by 
common features of detail. The strongest parallel exists In the 
atmosphere, Which in both is one of dread sad wretchedness« Spen¬ 
ser's work is more expended, and richer In ornament and symbolism 
than that of Bello} this is his method of developing material. 

The relation between the two is by no means fixed, but it is entire¬ 
ly within the range of probability,because the group of Orlando 
£ 

poems, shining in the reflected fame of Ariosto's great work, were 
widely known. 

It has been stated that Spenser's use of allegory, moral and po¬ 
litical, is strongly influenced by the masque. This view rightly 
calls for a detailed substantiation, whloh cannot be entered upon 
here. Only a few of the more important points o&n be noted: 


1 

For the sake of brevity,parallels from the ?. Q. are inserted in 
parentheses, an A without oomment. 

Orlando,stopped by none.enters the temple and looks about. The 
plotured walls are wrought in metal,iron (gold). There is a fries© . 
of bows,quivers,arrows,dart s, shields and azbelasts (swords? of bro¬ 
ken bows and arrows). Hate and Piseord,threatening Pride and Ambi¬ 
tion,Hatred and Envy are portrayed upon the walls. Then Orlando 
sees the God of War,and the rest is told, as action, fame precedes 
the god,beatlng his wings. (Fantasy preceded Love,waving his plumes. 
Love himself "slant on bye his oolourd winges twain#"), Anger and 
Fury oome scattering fire and darts. (Griefs and Fury mateht yfere"; 
the latter tosses a firebrand about her head). Baseness eomes, am-, 
braced by Fear,who seeing fire end sword on crazy side seeks to fly, 
but finds no refuge. (Fear follows Daunger, and flees at dash or 
sight of aims. ) Then in a crowd oome Rashness t Parlng,31oth,Folly, 
Pride, Cruelty, Frauds, Malice, Plots, Tweaoher*Vio lenoe,Sedition,and 
lying* ("—a confused rout of pers flookt,” sterns Strife,stout 
Anger,Unqulet Care, Unthriftyhead, Lobs e of xime ,Sorrow,Chaunge,Pie- 
lyalty,Biotise,Bread Infirmity,rile Poverty, and lastly Peath with 
Infany.) With violence they dra in their midst captive Justloe 
oppressed end down-trodden.(After all these,led by Peapight end 
Cruelty,came a captive lady whose feet could scares her sustain.) 
Torture and Peath oome. Sorrow follows last with all the multitude 
of wounded, Wretohedneee and Misery of every sort, end infinite Tor¬ 
ments ,every evil end no good. (Last oame 'baany moe like maladies. n ) 
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He teals with large political situations, #iich affect the na¬ 
tion; so to the mosque*. He teals with personalities ant social 
1 

situations. She masques, too, are occasional pieces, replete with 
compliment, allusion, innuendo, suggestion, nursing and symbolism. 

A figure in a Basque slgnlfiec many things; so do many of Spenser’s 
characters. The masque presents a fleeting^ shifting view of all 
situations, ant so toes Spenser’s allegory. 

She masque was the cartoon of its day, ant Spenser oatehes some¬ 
thing of the same quality in his passing plotures. finally, the masque 
Is not a purposeful, routed exposition of political problems or poli¬ 
cy; these matters are hut side lights, as it proceeds upon its func¬ 
tion of spectacular display. In the same manner, Spenser’s political 
allegory Illumines his great story as it goes on its uninterrupted way. 

With the consideration of the masque, practically closes the 
discussion of literary genres as they appear in Spenser. But one 

3 

ether class, near of kin to the masque, must he noted in passing. 

£ 

This is the Court of Love material, and its twin sister, Platonism, 

Shis subtle, pervasive, and artificial genre has a shibboleth 

of its own. When Arthur and Una parley in balanoed phrase, they 

a 

speak the language of the Court of Love, When in the bowers of 
Aorasla, the birds sing above the sound of maslo, the rippling fount¬ 
ains breathe forth perfume, the nymphs danoe clothed in rosy garlands. 


1 


Beyher, pp.135 sq, 

£ 

lots complaint by James VI of Scotland against Spenser,for sat¬ 
irising hla mother,Mary,in Trial of Dueaaa .f.Q.8ee Cal.Soot.state 
Paper* (1509-1603),pp.7£3-7iV. 

3 

A fuller discussion has been purposely omitted on account of 
the forthcoming dissertation of my friend and fellow atudent, Hr. 

B. B. Fowler. 

4 


F. Q. ,I,Vlll,39-41. 
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and the noble youth languishes of love and pours out his very soul 


In seduotlTe sensuousness, we hare a Court of love soene and incident. 
When the Bed Cross Ehight, with no thought of earthly union. 


serves and follows Una, heeding her warnings, leaning on her inspire* 
tlon and guidance, we have Platonism, Platonic, too, is Arthur 1 s 


lore for the Faerie Queene, whom he patiently seeks not as an earthly 
lore, hut as an ideal, Parldell*s wooing of Hellenore, with 


of signs, amorous glances, and languishing sighs* gives another phase 
5 4 

of the genre. The punishment of Mlrabella and her antecedent trial 

S 

in the Court of Cupid, is another Court of love motif, for in earlier 


days, a formal trial for some offense against the God of Love was 
a favorite pastime among the votaries of this cult. The great ass* 
ters of the genre, Jean de Mahon, Guillaume do Lorris, and their dis¬ 
ciples , Uarot, Dee Champs, and Chancer, were the teachers of Spenser, 
and he has drawn from them the ultra-refinement, the artificial oode 
of love and manners, and the heightened nature which oharaotarise the 
genre and color his own work. 

In the discussion of the literary genres embraced in Spenser, 
there has been a primary and a secondary aim,—first, to demonstrate 
the breadth In his conception of the epic; second, to show his method 
of handling the material. Taken together, the effort has been to show 
how Spenser assimilated and created anew from the older material. 

We have seen how ho ravelled and rewove the older romances, the 
contemporary eples, history, the olasslos, bib Ileal and folk material; 
how he drew to his Berrios allegory, pastoral, lyrio, satire, the de¬ 
bat and the masque; and how of all these he has created a great and 


1 2 
Ibid, ,11,±11,42 s*. Ibid.,I. 
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stately epic romance, enriched with the treasures of all literature. 

She art which made this transmutation was guided by three erltloal 
theories; variety, imitation, and intention. It has been pointed 

I 

out that from its inception in Aristotle, aide by side with the class- 
le standard of the epic has grown a freer o one option. This fact mat 
be repeated and emphasised here. Authority is binding, She old form¬ 
ulae are repeated from Aristotle to Boileau, a olassie figure purely 
regular, "splendidly null”; but beside her stands another, vine-orowned, 
pulsing with the eagerness of life, thrilling to joy or sorrow, respon¬ 
ses to the war blare of trumpets, to pipes of Pan, and to the softer 
lyrio notes of lore. This is a later muse, and she it is who guides 
the footsteps of Spenser, 

Tarlety and the use of episode have been treated under structure, 
but it is neoessary to return to the theme here in broader terms, 

A passage from tfuslo was quoted at the beginning of this die- 
oussion, in which the^stated the eplo was a picture of the world, com¬ 
prising within itself every style end every genre, Spenser 1 e eplo is 
an embodiment of this pronouncement. Hie freedom is not merely the 
imitation and rivalry of Ariosto; it is the culminating awell of a 
tidal wave originating in Italy and spreading over Surope, Again it 
must be said that the great funetlon of criticism la to establish a 
reoonoillation between popular erdu$lve material and artistic form, 

A literature of adventure, romance and love had grown up in Surope be¬ 
fore the Renaiaaanoe drew forth the classics from their hiding places, 
and attempted to fix the ehaoU.es of their rules upon the young liter¬ 
ature, Genius had risen at times, Dante in his eplo of nystlo love 
and philosophy, Petraroh in his sonnets, fiooeaoolo In his inventions 

had left an inheritance for the ages, Boiardo and Ariosto wrote be¬ 
fore the Poetios of Aristotle nad been adopted as the oritloal ereed. 
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And there were not wanting men from the first to question Aristotle* 1 * 
autocracy, or rather the too rigid interpretation of his theory. 

She he Arte Poetloa of Vida, written too early to he dominated 
hy Aristotelian influence, is an expansion of the poetio theories of 
Horace.applied to the eple and Illustrated hy the prsetlee of Vergil. 
Praotloal and authoritative as is this earliest expression of preacrip- 
tlve eple formulae. Vida slips in a note of freedom. He aooepts fic¬ 
tion, soaroely qualifying it hy the warning that it should wear the 
2 

faoe of truth. She "duloia mendaela," he says, "are not designed to 

/( 

deoelve. even though shadowed under the religion of the gods. They 
hut hold the mind, and they are — 

"Omnia quae porta veniuat insomnia ehurna," 

He reiterates the Horatlan laws of unity(Bk.I,11.50-55; 11,160-160). 

He hlds the poet let others choose the great dealgn, and content him¬ 
self with the narrowed theme— 

"—-—uhi mint omnia eulta 


St via end a novis iterumque iterumque figuris." 

Bk. II.11.890-1, 

Hut if. he adda. the vide spaces of long ways are dear to your heart. 


1 

In the eenturiea immediately following Aristotle, his fans as 
a philosopher and scientist obscured his value aa a critic. She ques¬ 
tion of the transmission of hie theories from one rhetorician to anoth¬ 
er is one whloh remains unsettled for me at present, 7or all praetlo&l 
purposes, the influenoe of the Poetics begins with the 16th Century.and 
becomes paramount at the end of tke aeoond quarter. It begins with the 
Latin, translation hy Giorgio Valla (Venice.1498); a Greek text—Aldine 
Pub. 1308; Pazzl (1536):Revised Latin version; RobertelllsCrit.81,1548; 
Segnl: Ital, Trans, .1649, 

8 


11.315 sq. 


Arte P,,Bk,II,11.304-6. 
n Hoo quoque non studlis levioribus Instat 
Curandua ut.quando non semper vara profaaur 
_ JTingen t fa, salt em. a in t ills_ s iqill ima y$ris. 

Ham quae mult a banunt fiots.'et non of edits vates, 
Bulcla quo vacua8 tenaant mendaela mentes, 

Xllis nulla fldeB.quam neo aibi denlque apart! 
kxposount.neo diasimulant, lioet omnia ohumibrent 
Helligione Seua.quae non oredenda profantur," 
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thou dnw out your thoiaa by art; there are a thousand ways, a thousand 
fashions, for many figures may he added, feigned things to true, and 
on every side are to be found the seeds of variety* 

In style and language he again champions freedom and variety. 
"Hon alitor vates nunc hue traduoere mentes. 

Hone Ulto anixlBq.ue legentum apponere gaudet 
Dlversas rerum speoles, dum taedla vltat. " 

Ek.III ,U,.T0-72.. 


Moreover, In the midst of eplo dlsousslon, he advooates the lyrlo 

2 

to speak love or soe to solitary voods and oaves.. 

These Indloatlons of elastlolty In the eplo oode.lnserted with¬ 
in some two thousand lines of conventional rule and example, are slight 

but not negligible witnesses of the exlstenoe of a double standard. 

3 

Danielle in his treatise, a modest and Informal affair as oonpared to 

the expositions of Trlsslno, J-inturno and -oaliger, ooslblnes in an easy 

fashion the rulings of Aristotle and Horses. He oltes Dante, Petrawoh, 

and even Booeaoele, equally with Vergil and Homer, for the purpose of 

Illustrating his theories. He follow Aristotle in hlB dlsousslon of 

historians and poets, but deolares the same lnoldents serve both, as 

ampllfieatlons, digressions, and variety, and he ooneedes to the poet 

the "anpllsslmo pr lull agio dl poter finger molts eose a sua uoglia. * 

He may mix false with true, and Is strongly advise* to see that his 

matter Is full of marvel, oharm, and delict, and above all Is urged 

4 

to seek new and magnlfloent matters with whleh to delight the mind, 
levertheless. In the matter of unity he Is firm, and repeats several 
times that the poem must be of one piece, and that the end must cor¬ 
respond with the beginning. He states that narration must be brief. 


1 

Ibid.,Bk.Ill,11.96-100,112-116;148-9. 

*1*11. ,11.130-5. Cll» fo.tlw. lB36. mil ,p.41. 
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clear and provable. He expands the thought In unequivocal terms. 

Only neoessary matter most ho included,* the matters first proposed 

most he first set forth, preserving the order of time and place) 

for prohahility (verisimilitude) there must he preserved in persons, 

time and place, a proper agreement with opinions of men, with author- 

1 

ity, with custom and with religion. Then there follows the quaintest 
and most oomploto qualification of theory in the range of oritioal 
literature, for Daniello adds: "it would not displease me that you in 
your poom should sometimes either depart from the beginning of your 
narration, or deviating from the proposed matter, wander a little) 
for thla one point may make the poem more pleasurable and delightful 
than all the other parts, and fill the reader with ravishing delict 
through variety. True, in the next lines he warns against the "too 
much", hut the statement has already been made which reveals the true 
undercurrent of orltloism) for beneath the almost superstitious re¬ 
spect for classic authority, lisa the fisnalaaenoe seat for life and 
£ 

variety. It la the expression in literature of individuality and of 
adventure. 

At the turn of t|ie century stands Kusic, a true apostle of free¬ 
dom. The lines embodying his conception of the epic, which stand at 
the beginning of this study, are the apit emo of his liberal views. 


Ibid.,p.54. "Ottre a oio bieogna che noi vedlamo anchors deseer 
nails narration nostre breul, aperti, et probabili. Breul earemo sa 
quelle eoaa die noi stlmiano aceer piu neceesarie tocoheremo,& taoerc- 
mo quelle ohe ooei necessarle non earanno; ma souerohie. Aperti, quelle 
che prims state fatta siano prlmieramente eaponondo l*ordlne pero do 
tempi, & do luoghl seruando. Probabile, so noi alle persons, a 1 tem¬ 
pi, a 1 luoghl»quelle oosc ehe sporre si deono oi'no-eenerem© dl far ohe 
oonsettimo; & quelle medcsime oon l'opinione de gli hugmlnl con l*au- 
toritd,col costume) & sarsnno oon la relJLigione oongiunti." 

It is permiseibl© to call attentlon^to the fact that the fore¬ 
going is in intention a fairly clear statement of the "unities"« 

Cf. Sulngarai Lit. Crit. of Ben. .t>p^ 97-93. 3he fcomilation of the unity of 
place is attributed to Caafielvetro. 
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But even this condensed and authoritative expression is insignifioaat 
in comparison with the theme ar;* tone of his work, for everywhere va¬ 
riety is emphasized. He tells us the poem which dolights the mind is 
that whioh varies well its pictures, Eo elves long lists of incidents. 
For many of these he depends upon Vergil, but ho refers to other writ¬ 
ers, Study SEd personal experience are necessary. If the poet wlBhes 
a heart that will not fail upon the road to the stars, he most tra¬ 
verse the earth, not only in books and pictures, but he most himself 

2 

furrow the salt sea, pass over plains, olimb mountains, and see kings. 
Beside ikmio stands Glraldi Clnthio, His work is even more per¬ 
tinent to this study than that of ihxslo, for he devotes his whole trea* 
ties to the discussion of romanoe from the standpoint of herolo poetry, 
as an epio adapted to its own age. He founds his theories upon a lib¬ 
eral interpretation of Aristotle, He olaizns that the romances are 

3 

based upon Greek and Latin models. They are the stories of brave ©av¬ 
al lers; "hence in their composition are to be seen brave and noble 

deeds, mixed with love, courtesy, jests and strange happenings, in 

4 

the fashion of the GreeloB and Latins in their writings," 

The difference in the classic and romantic epic lies in a differ- 
6 6 

ent social order. He upholds unity, and lauds variety. There is no 

7 

reason that the poet may not follow historic order, but there most be 
a min action to whioh minor episodes are related. He sayst "la veri- 

etd ——- b 11 eondlmento del dilotto", and since romanoe in its 

breadth allows the treatment of more varied phases of action and emo¬ 
tion, it is superior to the poem of a single actiont "Si possono,——, 

1- I 

Bell*Arte 3goetiga, Hk,lX,p,82, Ibid,.p,83; Bk.II,p,88. 

3 d 

Glraldi ClnthiotBisoorsl dl’Hamansi, p,7, Ibid.,p.7. 

S 6 7 

Ibid.,p.36. Ibid.pp,20,28,29,30, 
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far venire nolle ooraposizioni amori, aweniment! imp r owls i, corfcesie, 

giustisie, torti, liberalita, vizi, virtu, offensioni, difese, ingan- 

ni, ins idle, fade, lssltk, fortozsa, dappocaggini, spsr&nze, timori, 

utili, danni ed altri tall episodj o digression!, 1 quail aono piu 

ohe moltl, a possoso indurre insiene oon la ligature e oon la dispo- 

sixione dell opera, tenta vmrietb. e tanto diletto, ehe diverrb. il po- 

ema vaghissimo e piacevolissirao, senxa que’rompinerti che sono atatl 

uaati da'nostri sorittori, i quali pero non voglio biasimare, anal 

lodarll poiche neoessitati per le eagionl gib. dette, non potevano al- 

trimenti fare per oondurre al fine le opera loro." 

Guerini, although the date of his writings is later, helongs 

to thie group. Eis “battle was for freer dramatic composition, but 

2 

he frequently makes his theories applicable to the epic. The value 

3 

of variety and episodes is stressed. The unity of poetry, he says, 

is not to be measured with the plumb line of philosophy, but as to 

-r' this, "if Ariosto has sinned, ho has sinned in the company of him whoa 

the world has oallsd divlns, Homer." 

4 6 

The value of Haxlo, Giraldi, and Guarini as critics has been 
obscured by the more voluminous and authoritative works of Trisaino, 

L" in turn o, and Scaliger. The sixteenth century was an age in whioh 
writing was a popular accomplishment, henoe oritical formulae ac¬ 
quired an undue weight. To the pedant, the rigid classic ruling 
was a means to restore the ancient glory and dignity of literature. 


1 2 

Ibid,p.49, Orero,Vol. Ill, Reply to Del Eores,p.l76, 

3 4 

Ibid.,pp.355,358. Uuxio is frequently olted by 

5 oontemporary writers. 

The two last were both controversialists. This fact always 
militates the value of oritisism. 
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To the rhymester the epio prescriptions formed a mechanical opening 
to liters bare. For hoth oI&ssob it was an economy of Invent ion,yet 

i 

hoth missed the fact that an inward light, not an outward form, oon«* 

stituted true poetry, and made, as Giraldl discovered of Homer, the 

universal appeal, (However,} Amidst the dogma of even the above named 

three formalists*tbere had crept a notable emphasis upon variety and 

2 

episode, Llinturno allows some admixture of forms, Soaliger admits 

3 

some oomio elements in tragedy. Her also says: "Argumentum 

ergo breulseimum aoolpiendum eat: idque maxima variua multiplexque 
4 

faciendum, n 

The position of Oastelvetro in its seeming oontradiotion is 

peculiarly illustrative of Benaissanoe oritioism as a whole. The 

distinctive feature of his oritioism is an emphasis of art as an 

end in itself. This oonnotatlon of the term at times degenerates 

6 

into mere craftsmanship. He gives the unities of time and place 
the importance v/hich they later held. The merit of their observance 

4 

lies in the opportunity afforded for the display of tho poet's skill. 

Therefore he distinctly states, "the plot of the epio should consist 

of one action of one person, not through necessity, but as a demonstra- 

7 

tion of the excellence of the poet." But aside from consideration of 

skilled craftsmanship, he favors broader action, and says later, "no . 

tragedy or comedy is worthy of praise whioh has not two aotions, 

that is .two plots, though the one may be the principal and the other 
8 

accessory," Sinoe the epio has not the limitations imposed by pre* 

sentation, it can relate "not only one action, but many aad much longer 

9 

ones, and these as having happened in various countries," He disagrees 

1 ” ~ 2 ~ 3 

V, Supra, C, II,p, I'Arte Poetlca. Bk. I.p.4. Poetises ,Lib. 1.0.11.p.19. 

Ibid.,Bk.m.C.97.p. 145. Ed.of Aristotle's Poetios.p. 109. Of.Supra,) 
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with Aristotle’s condemnation of the Hera ol eld : "If history can recount 
la one story the many actions of one person, or the one action of a 
whole race, so can poetry," lie adds: "2 non solaaente pure sella po* 
esla si potra narrere ana attlone d'una gente, ma anchora pin attloal 
d'nna gente, 2 si lei si conoederk la narrations di molte attloal dl 
molte persons, o dl molte gente, non perd veggo ohe hlaslmo aloono le 
debha segttira," 

It Is needless here to enter upon the endless disputation of 
the Della Crosoa, That such a battle could he fought either for or 
against literary freedom la evidence of the strides it had made as a 
recognized criterion. 

Tasso le the exponent both of olasslo unity and romantic variety. 
In Borne respects he more nearly approaches the temper and method of 
Spenser than any other otitic. He was himself a great poet, with high 
and serious aim, yet gifted with an exuberant and delicate fancy. His 
critical writings are voluminous. The ’'oil’Arte Poetlca . a product 

of his youth, cohoes in fragmentary fashion many oritlos of the day. 

2 

To him, as to I&ulo, tho epio was a world. As in Oastelvetro, the 
"difficulty overcome" was tho point of meretorious art. He states that 
variety is praiseworthy only in proportion as It is difficult. It is 
easy to secure variety in^separate actions: "ma ohe la stessa varle* 
ta In una sola aslone si trovl, 'hoo opus, hlo labor eat,'” In that 
variety which is bora of a multitude of stories, there is some art or 
genius which is common both to the learned and unlearned post. The 
variety which preserves the unity of a single action depends wholly 
upon the art of the poet; it is intrinsic with him; by him alone it 
is reoognixed, nor oan it be secured by one of medioore genius. The 


former delights just so much the less as it is more confused and less 


1 

Ibid.,p.504. 
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intelligible; the latter through its order and the ligature of its 

parte, will he not only more clear and more distinct, but rill convey 

more of novelty and marvel, /nd as every other poem which is called 

by the common name heroic, ao that which treats of the am and loves 

1 

of heroes and errant oavaliers should ho oro in form and story. 

There is further emphasi3 upon variety, Ee dwells upon the 

2 

subject in Tel Poeroa Erolco . hut beside it urges the classic model of 

3 

unity, Ee teaches variety of "costume” in his epic world, and lauds 

Homer for his diversity which exceeds that of all other poets. Here 

there is Justification of Spenser's introduction of low characters, 

for Tasso deolaxes that Homer attains the heights of the most noble 

4 

action and tho depths of the low, yet preserves deoorum, Again, in 

Pelle Difference Poetlohe . he refuses tregi-comedy as impossible.ao- 
- ™ 5 

cording to Aristotle, but in the epic admits far greater variety, 
Tasso's treatment is typical. He posits unity, and tempers the rule 
by observations on variety. He urges variety, and qualifies his teach* 
ing by a warning anent unity. But with him, as we have seen with oth¬ 
er crltios, variety is the great sine gua non , 

Evidence could be multiplied indefinitely. It was an age of vo¬ 
luminous writing, whioh in itself breeds inconsistency. The revival 
of classic standards in the midst of a new and growing literature nec¬ 
essarily involved contradiction. Ingegneri dwells upon the new style, 
and writes: "7/e have received our literature not only augmented but 
changed, and it should be seen to that if they do not yield to the au¬ 
thority of ancient writers however celebrated, the new forme are found- 

5 

ed upon reason and that they conform at least to approved experience. 


Ibid,,p.45. 


Del Poems Broioo, p,162, 


This word has no counterpart in English, It means character* 


5 


6 
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The critic hero, possibly with some regret but inevitably, strikes 
the flag to the tew regime. The new poetry, he tells us, is rich, 
acute and fertile in thought, attractive in expression, but it is vain 
to expect unity of story. People are drunk with "di quells snisurate 
doloezza della parole”, and the less of real value and moral doctrine 
poetry contains the more they value its lightness. 

- The classic school of Prance has its apostates, Vauquelin de la 
fresnaye composed his I^Art Poetiaue when the school of Honsart was at 
itB height. He repeats the epio prescriptions formulated by the Ital- 
ians from the teachings of Horace and Aristotle, and still further con¬ 
ventionalized by nonsard and his group. He exalts art, and says: 

"-- il faut de cct art toils las. preceptes prendre 

.uand tu voudras parfait vn ouvrage rendre." 

Put se ting aside his own x^etty rules, he conceives the epic as a 
growing, living thing, untrammelled by form or artificial limits| 
for he writes: 

"Suoh a work is like to teeming pastures, 

Where lie broad meadows and rich herbage. 

Whore stand high forests and thick groves, 

where flow dear streams,and restful shadows lie." 

There follow a hundred details, each adding breadth and variety to 

2 

the rioh design. In the heroic poem, every man finda what is most 
pleasing to himself, whether it be the flower of history, the beauty 
of language, richness of figures, or dell^itful fiction. He draws 
from its teachings that suited to his humor, whether it be reason rnd 
discourse to form manners, or something more sublime, which through 
the shadow of obsoure ways shows the path which leads mortals to 


1 

Bk, 1,11,146-8 1 159-172,178. 

2 

Bk. 1,11.447-456. 
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1 

happiness, and holds the spirit safe. 

Then* rivalling liuzio, he says: 

"C'est vn tableau du monde, vn miroir <joi raporte 
Le3 gestes des mortals on different© sorts." 

11*471-2. 

Again follows a series of details which would inolude all the variety 

2 

of the faerie Queene, and Vauquelin oonoludes: 

"Car touts Poesie il oontisnt en soymrfme 
Soit tragique ou comi^ue, ou soit autro Poeroe." 

11.505-4. 

Henoe we too may conclude so surely as Spenser with conscious and 
elaborate art has extended his epic to embrace high and low estate* 
the pangs of love, the weighty oares of government, the teachings of 
Christianity and of philosophy, just so surely he had found his jus¬ 
tification in contemporary literature and criticism. 

Spenser attained his variety through imitation. This was one 
of the cardinal principles of Renaissance criticism. As a formulated 
theory, imitation takes its origin from Plato. Confusion arises, how¬ 
ever, from the fact that he uses the word with varied connotation. 
Primarily, the great philosopher considers all art imitative, 3h.e 
perfeot arohetype exists in the mind of God. The craftsman reproduces 
this actuality In less ideal form. The artist is third in descent 
from the original, and oreates not an object, but the image of an ob» 

5 

ject; therefore he is an imitator, end is thrice removed from the truth. 

As an art, poetry is imitation. Eut Plato makes a further division 

of poetry into narration and imitation, designating the latter as pur© 

4 

mimetic art, and condemning it on ethic grounds. Again, he Bays: "All 

1 2 5 

lb id, 11.457-70. Ibid. ,11.471-2. Re^. ,Bk.X.pp.597 8<j, 

Beo. .Bk.III. Bk.X,pp.591,597,600. This dsfihition survived only 
as a critical reminiscencet it never came to have effsotlve si&nifi- 
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creation, or passage of non-being Into being is poetry or making, 

and the processes of all art are creative; and the masters of arts 

1 

are all poets or makers," v.'e are therefore forced to the conclusion 
that the composition of poetry is both creative and imitative. Tor* 
ther, Plato states that all imitation 1 b of two kinds: the one is 
created and passes into nothingness, as a song or a dance; the other 
remains, as a picture or a poem; and thus becomes a permanent part of 
creation. 

In the above passage exist two latent theories. The first is 
that the poet as a oreator in some degree approaches God, and henoe 
is divine; the seoond is that tho poem as creation forms a part of 
the universe, and is a common inheritance to all men. These theories 
are the basis for the double conception of imitation developed in the 
poetics of the Henaissanoe. For there, true Platonlo imitation which 
sought to reproduoe nature through art, exists beside the Horatlan 
precept of copying the ancients. 

The entire responsibility for the less ideal conception of im¬ 
itation must not be laid upon Horace. The surpassing excellence of 
Homer, the universal appeal of his genius, inspired imitation through 
many centuries of Greek and Alexandrian literature. The brilliant 
Attlo drama was an inspiration to succeeding ages. The vast body of 
mythology offered a mine of sources not easily exhausted, and the use 
of familiar stories tended to perpetuate Itself into a law of litera¬ 
ture. This custom naturally fostered an imitative borrowing. 

Aristotle reduced the Platonic theory to definite expression if 
not law. He defines tragedy, comedy, epic, and dithyrambio poetry, 
music of the flute and lyre, as all r ’in their goneral conception 

O 

modes of imitation." Artistic imitation differs in medium, object, 
3 

and manner. He recognizes that there is no common term which is 

SiTTrnniHim.-n K9K ntt _ T. ft rhl*_ITT.2. 
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equally applicable to the nines of sophron, the Sooratlo dialogues, 
and also to imitations in iambio, elegiao, or any similar metre, 

1 

but he states it is imitation rather than verse which makes the poet. 

Therefore the work of both Honor and Aristophanes is imitation; the 

difference lies in manner, the one being narration, the other presen* 

2 

tation. In this way AriBtotlo avoid! the difficulty into which Plato 
fell when he used the term imitation to designate two distinct pro* 
cesses, 

Aristotle attributes the origin of poetry to two faculties deep¬ 
ly i .planted in human nature. The first is the "instinot of imitation 
for v.v?n is the most imitativo of living creatures. This embraces, ac¬ 
cording to his theory, a natural pleasure in all objects imitated, 
which he ascribes to the faculties of learning and recognition. She 

second is the instinot for harmony and rliythm which through the devel- 

3 

opment of special aptitudes gave birth to poetry. Thus the creation 

4 

of poetry is to Aristotle primarily a prooess of imitation, or a pre¬ 
sentation tjirough the medium of language of lifo and action, of men 
and objects. 

On the seoond phase of imitation, Which involves reproduction 

Of existing literature, the great critic is silent. By implication, 

however, he supports the practice. Hie whole theory of poetry 1 b a 

reduction to law of the practice of Homer and the Greek dramatists, 

and a unification of the teachings of Plato. His citation of Homer 

as the originator of the three great litorary genres, epio, tragedy 

and comedy, posits him as a model. His very warning that the poot 

S 

should not ’fet all costs keep to the received legends which are the 

6 

usual subjects of Tragedy" implies a large degree of ejected 

12 3 

Ibid.,1,7. Ibid, ,XXl,fi. Ibid.,IV,2-6. 

Ibid,,IV,2,9,10. XXXII,3. Italics'mine. - 

fi D-in-Mnn TT a, flf TTTT.5. 
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reproduction. -Again, when ho observes, "as for the story, whether 
the poet takes it ready made or constructs It for himself,——*" he 
clearly points to the same situation. 

It is neoes8ary here to turn once more from the otitic to the 
literary situation. 

The wholo structure of Latin literature was founded upon imita¬ 
tion of the Greek. This fact was fully recognized by the Renaissance 
whose critics made of it a comer stone for theit own theory of 1ml* 
tation as a means of developing a national literature. For models 

they turned first to the Latin, then to the Greek, Justifying their 

1 2 
ruethod by the example of Lome, It is Horace who first commands: 

"—-Yoo exenplaria Graeoa 

Pocturaa vers ate menu versate diuma," 

Ara.Poetlca .il. 260-9, 

And Vida follows him literally in bidding the poet search .the famous 

3 

ancients night and day. But so simple c, precept scons insufficient 
to Vida. ^Initationls/^o hi^tho one process of poetio creation, and 
through this theory he instituted the Vargilolatxy of the Ren&les&noe. 
His reiterative teaching is probably the best ley to the universal 
practice in the age of unrestricted, unechmowledgod, and—to a later 
literary conscience—unscrupulous borrowing. 


1 

Ylda: Pe Arts Poet ioa . 33c.I.11.149-207 ; Lfogio: Pell * Arte Poetlca . 

p.69; .1)u 1 allay: beff. et III. .C. 9,p,139; Vuuquelln: ITaPC P— ..Bk.II. 
11.975 sq, 

9 


He also states: "Knowledge is the foundation and the spring of 
writing well. Phis knowledge the ioeratie pages will reveal,and mat¬ 
ter once provided words will freely follow," (A— . P—.11,310-11.) 
on the Greeks, he says,the museB have bestowed both genius and elo¬ 
quence (Ibid.,11.323-43; Dante: De Vulgario HLoquio .Bk. II.0. lv: "—the 
more clearly we imitate the great poets ao much tiie better w© Writs 
poetry, Whence it behooves us by devoting some labor to the matter. 


to emulate their teaching; ‘“•. occaccio defines the poet as an imitator 
but directs him to nature for his models. ( Gen.Deo. £k.14.C.17.) 

^ Digitized by CjOC 1C 
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By constant study, lie says, the poet must lay up rich stores 

for future use. Tbove all, lie most venerate Verb'll and follow in his 

footsteps, should the Latin epieint, through any chance, fall to 

suffice all his needs, then let kin turn to the study of otfrer great 

1 

poets of the age, 

) k £et no day • or night pace that he does not drink from the noble 

2 

fountains of the sacred poets, and pffesa the ssroet cup to his lips. 

Tihe:o he writes let him bo mindful of the spceoh he has drawn from the 
3 

cncient poets* Lot him especially search the Argive treasures and 

bring tjiem home; for scarcely lees is the honor to change the rich in- 

4 

Ventions of Greece to the native tongue than to seek a new invention. 

She spirit of Tide’s work has Leer, excellently translated by 
iitt in the following lines: 

n Kence on the ancients we must rest alone. 

And make their golden sentences our own; 

To cull their best expression claims our cares 
To form our notions and our styles on theirs. 

See how we bear array their precious spoils,: 

And with the glorious dress enrich our 3tyle3, 

Their bright inventions for our use convey. 

Bring all the spirit of their words away,’ 

And make their words therm elves our lawful prey. 

Unshaded in other colors to be shown. 

Tie speak our thoughts in accents not our own. 


Steal with due oare and meditate the prey. 

Invert the order of + •■« v-orda with art, 

. n 

And change their Comer site in every part. 

-g--- 

^Tbid. ,Bk, 1,11.208-11, 4 Ibid., Bk. I, l^| t °J^ y XSoOQ Ic 

"ibid,.Bk.I.1.123. Ibid,,Bk.II,11.542-548. 
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Thus win your readers, thus deceive with grace. 

And let the expression wear a different face," 

Bk.I11,11,810-220. 
CDrig.l 

Although Yida has interlarded his Whole work with variant repe¬ 
tition of this same theory, yet ho seems to have an uneasy feeling 

I 

that perhaps ho has rot beer sufficiently cleat or emphatic; he there¬ 
fore recurs yet again to the subject with urgent appeal. He bide the 
youths arise and gird themselves for spoils. 3© not like those, he 
says, who in bold self-confidence reject art, scorn foroigh aid, and 
refuse to follow in the footst^pr; of the ancients. Such hope in 

vain for the smiles of Phoebus and.lusting fame, but even while they 

1 

livo see the passing of their name. 

Vida’s repeated use oi > t..e word theft ( furta ) is definite evi- 
debce that he was fully conscious of the true nature of his teaching. 

Eut such teaching is not to be condomned too hastily. It had its 

> 

roots in a profound reverence for classic culture, and a deprecat¬ 
ing consciousness of the lack of art in popular literature. All 
hop© for a new and great national literature lay in the study of the 
ancients, and in the analogous founding of the Latin literature upon 

the Greek. Vida’s precepts bad behind them the authority of Aristotle, 

X 

Vergil, Horace, Cicero, vuintillian, and others. Ho w^s followed by 
the Renaissance. 

Ikizio knows no road to successful poetic creation more brief 

3 

and certain than to follow the example of other writers. He says: 

"you whose hearts are pierced by the noble desire to create rare 
works of noble counsel, of diverse nature and varied emotions, turn 


1 

ibid.,Bk,III,11, Z45~Z54. 

o 

B e Institutja ,Book H,C.£; This treatise deserves more than a 
passing non! ion. Imitation is urged .and practical suggestions are 
made for the study and use of illustrious writers. 

dJw _1 _ -v- -v- -i- _ _ O 
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your ©yes with intent mix cl to the noble examples of genius sad art 
of earlier ages, The writers of /therm; end thoee of Rome will give 
you matter and form, jTrom then issue the beginning and rules of 
all create' things, which with celestial wheels pass from circle to 
oircle. Hrom them we may learn all things, what to follow, what to 
•avoid, how to speak, with what words and figures” But in his theo¬ 
ry of imitation, as in all el3e, his love of freedom asserts itself. 
There is no need, he says, to regoat words. Learn all the laws of tha 
ancients, hut remember not all these need to he kept; for come may ho 
laid aside that the greater lav; oi the spirit mey he observed. 

Coaliger, Trio c ino, and Hinturao, the great lawgivers of the He- 
nalssanoe, devolop imitation as en independent feature of art. 

Boaligor dj.ccussos the theme first from a practise! standpoint. 
Ho states that after treating all parts of poetry, it yet remains ”vt 
ex iiis praeceptie Boot am porficienaa, ” This^nsy bo rough imi¬ 

tation and Judgment. The latter is necessary to select the poet and 
subject for imitation, Lut imitation in itself is not an absolute es¬ 
sential hocause at first there was no one to imitate, nevertheless, 
imitation has been sought by the very great part of men, who through 

n 

Cj 

the evils of the tine are strangers in their native language, Hven 

those who have ridiculed universal imitation, among them Horace, are 

powerless without its aid; for he himself, although he calls imitators 

3 

a servile flock, waives in the footsteps of Lucilius, Vergil has fol- 

4 5 

lowed Homer, Apollonius, and Theocritus, Therefore Soaliger oounsels 
that the poet ohooae a master, whose method, by meditating, admiring 
and transcribing, he may make his own. Just as Chrysippus formerly 


Ibid,,pp,69-9. Pqot^egfl,Lib. V,p.E14. Ihid.,Lib,V,0,1. 


Ibid. ,lib.V,C. 6,p.251. 


Ibid,,Lib.V,C.5,p,247. 
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dared to say that he had made the Ledea of Luripldes his own, 'Then 
the writer in possessed of lofty spirit and ncblo expression, it is 
qUito possible, for him to give to borrowed matter his individual 
stamp. 


for Bcaligor, there is but one possible choleo of a master, 

Vergil., There are many works of art, he says, but all these you will 

£ 

find, as another nature, in haro, Tliis statement is followed by a se¬ 
ries of illustrations exd citations from the Aereid. Subject, charuo- 

3 

ter, and situation arc reduced to thumb rule, The exposition extends 

to ‘mC'Ww.Gti details for individual combat; there must be variety in wea- 

4 

pons, in situations, in wounds, When one pauses to consider the ser¬ 
vility with which this last or.c of the dreariest and worst features of 
the Iliad and of the -ercid . in which the combatants aro wounded in 
every part of tho anatomy, is preserved and posited as a law of compo¬ 
sition, by ono of the most authoritative critics of the whole renais¬ 
sance, wonder must coaso that dyerser has filled his pages with a wear¬ 
isome succession of oombats which can only be characterized as of uni¬ 
form variety, Soaligor cites examples to show the superiority of Ver- 
6 

gil to Homor, and the poet is warned to flee Homorio license and loose 
6 

style, 

Tio hO Says at for us Voigil presents the highest choice of virtue 

in a poet. Boaide him other poets speak a Inn gunge other than poetic. 
But the novice is not to be discouraged, for it behooves him ever to 


1 2 

Ibid,,lib,III,C.28,p.119. Ibid.,lib. Ill,C.4,p.36. 

3 4 

Cf.Ilb.Ill,C. 28,p.119 so. Ronsard (Prof.fran clade ) observes 
the same detail, and counsels that, in description oIToattTe, some 
soldiers bo wounded in a mortal nart of t’ e body, "ooLnr.e 1c oervoau* 
la coour, la gorge, lea aisnes, le diaphragm", and others in parts less 

•mortal. 

5 6 

foetfteeer lib. III*C.3,pp.216-244. Ibid.,bib.V,0.3,p.245. 
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1 

strive for more than ho con rcconplich. 

Scalier claims to hare cons id trod the neture of oil those things 
which can he or happen in the human life, "quorum exe^pla ex diuino 
illo Tiro (Yirgil) peterenua. " "'Tow," he says,"that wo heve determined 
upon the perfect poet, we must attempt to know all these natters with 

greater exactness,-For i" every matter these is one first and 

ri L ht way, and to this norm me! reason all other things s?tould he di¬ 
rected. —-kind, words end deeds are to he considers} nn proper 

pronortions," Ehen Vcrril decided to create a perfect non, the per- 

2 

fection cf man as a prince and citizen was summed up in Aeneas, All 

of these principles, soys Scaliger, have now teen illustrated with 

muoh labor, end other instances could he added. "Thrum," he concludes 

as he hogon; "ektls haec putauinus esse od initontiura ytilitatem,cuius 

3 

exerplum, regale principium finis esse debet nobis Llaro." 

The shove cuma up as literally an is consistent with brevity 
Scaliger*s treatment of the practical phase of imitation. Ilia disous- 
sion expends over chapters and bo oho of Mr own work, Ho makes of im¬ 
itation a prime poetical necessity. ”’ords, phrases, figures, situation, 
character and plot are not only to be borrowed et will, but tho prac¬ 
tice is urged as the only road to’ sure success. Clearly, for him this 
practical epplioation of the theory is the chief point of consideration. 
In the seventh book of tho Footlce3 he refers briefly to the i- 
deal imitation of Plato and Aristotle. All thing?, ha says, are due 
to cither nature or art, Sor.c. arc nixed, in which art adds something 
to nature. Phe greater part of all art is imitation, and all Imita¬ 
tion is e"-tab linked for a certain end. 'o declares: "ITulla igitur im- 
ititio propter se f " and illustrates his meaning. ftatuec are erected 


1 

Ibid.,bib* V,0.3,n,245: ut 

Z 

Ibid,, bib. T TI,C.12,pp.90-91. 
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to perpetuate the memories of men who have performed noble deeds, 
that by the3e exeraples the men of a later generation may he aroused 
to like notion, A sword is manufaotured for the protection of nan. 

Thus neither statues nor sword or: 1st by reason of themselves, hut 
for the sake of mankind. So also speech, which Is nothing other than 
imitation, and eloquence, which is the instrument of art, do not con¬ 
stitute an end in themselves, rs Iristotle posits, hut exist for the 
profitable instruction of man. 

Here Sealiger falls into <x*m t\a error oommon in the Renais¬ 
sance, and misapprehends the true meaning of the great rtagyrite, Aris¬ 
totle has not made imitation the end, hut the method of poetry, of 
which invention is the distinctive feature. Imitation becomes an end 
in itself only through aesthetic intention, fealiger proceeds with 
his argument: The belief that imitation Is the end of poetry leads to 
absurd errors; both philosophy end history would he poetry; In the 
case of history this could scarcely be true beoause it is well known 
that its end is helpful doctrine through which the minds of men are 
led to right action; in the case of philosophic discussion, man is 
led through, right action to if -- perfect state of Happiness; further, 
Plato would be a poot in hin own lews by which he excludes poets. He 
presses the argument with further confusion of terms. Conceiving im¬ 
itation as a wholly objective process, incapable of subjective expres¬ 
sion, he declares that 5 f nootry consists only in imitation, the Iliad 
will oo a gwcm in so far as feigned persons aro concerned (ex personis 
fictis), but not so as regards Horner (ox Horneri persona). Henoe, the 
lyrio, the elegy and the paean are not poetry because they speak in 
t' o person, and hw concludes: "id est enarratio out oxplicatio 

affectuum, qui ex ipso profioiscuntur ingonio conontis, non ex persona 
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Id his utter failure to control end the purely abstract nature of 
ideal ii lit at ion, that way bo an end in itself, 1 caliber deals a heaTy 
bio;; to the aesthetic quality of Aristotle's teaching. In his perver¬ 
sion of the term to represent only tjie objective, and the resultant 
absurdities, lie obscures the way to a clearer understanding by later 
critics. In the minuteness with which ho has fixed the matter and 
method of imitation, ho has _i\cn to the theory, in its most mechani¬ 
cal and insidious form, the sanction ox’ authority. His whole purpose 
is tho rationalisation of art, and the subordination of imagination, 
his view was largely accepted by the Renaissance, 

1 

The extensive discussions of imitation by frissino and by hin- 

o 

G 

tumo paraphrase and elaborate the theories of Aristotle, but develop 
nothing iiiaterially original. both of these writers accept imitation 
as the natural process of poetic production, and discuss the origin, 
nature and strength of the instinct, The subject to be imitated is 
a matter of particular interest to each. Irissino cites Dante’s di¬ 
vision of the mind, copied from Aristotle, into the vegetative, sensi¬ 
tive, and rational spirit, er.d tho resultant qualities of use, delight 
and honor. These are materialize' into safety, love, and virtue, and 
become the proper subjects of poetic imitation, as feats of arms, the 
service of Venus, and as governed will . Trissiao declares such a rul¬ 
ing limits too much the subjects of imitation, which in his category 
embrace all virtuous or vicious habits. 

hintumo regards all nature aa a proper subject for imitation, 
and Insists only upon the knowledge of the poet as necessary to v clear 
ooncep-t of what is to be imitated. To neither of these critics does 
1 

D ella Toetiofi . Div.I,p.2; Div.V,n.2 sp{ Div.VI,0.113, 

2 

Do Posta . 2k.I,pp,22-24; L’Arte Poetlea . Bk.I,pp.£-6. 
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imitation assumes the form of slavish copying advocated “by fqaligor. 
Each, it is true, urges t .e of the cl'sole md cites their ex- 

errrle, hut without the rigidity of the sine c;uh no r. Triceino is the 
champion of classic form arse! unity, both in Mr criticism, and in his 
model epic and tragedy; hut this advocacy is bass'! upon round Aristo¬ 
telian doctrine, and upon the intrinsic excellence- of t .e genre, ra¬ 
ther than solely upon authority cf eas.m: lo. both Trisoino and hintur- 
co recognize the power of imitation to enhance the subject of presen¬ 


tation for a moral purpose, hut neither assimilates friz toilers concep¬ 


tion of imitation as an aesthetic process, 

Cestclvetro covers the ground of Citation with core, Ee dio- 
tiu'uiehes between the instinct and the art of imitation. It is the 
latter only Mich is ccrooiuo" .-.ith poetry, and to this he accords 
urcxpoctoi liherty, saying: Mho imitation (rane oniglianza) demanded 
ir. poetry, not only does hot follow the exact cnarrp.io proposed, or 
does not recreate *vvithout browing why, t. e some thing which has al¬ 
ready been made, hut it creates something entirely apart from all 


that has toen made up to that dry, and in so doing proposes to others 

£ 

an example to be followed," ith the teaching of Castelvetro comes. 


a distinct step forward in the direction of liberty and towards the 
union of imitation with invention, row!: ere does he advocate a servile 
copying of the ancients. Contradietcry as is much of the critical the¬ 
ory cf Castelvetro, in this phase of imitation at least he saw the true 


Lintttrn o: h 1 Art e P —., 

of aesihetic excellence 
in comparing la ieaeiae —-— 

L a o o fi epne , A Itob silo , and cVcn II hor ry r.t e. I . o 



rofe 


- .v - » -. ~ v. - -t ±,- -- acArovle-~r-es t'uit the form¬ 

er, although much' removed from classic laCaels, carry excellence tbiough 
the poriuc of their authors. Cf.ht niello: ^cxicp.p.41 sq;irac&gt oro','! 

' hp. d 1 A . .p.SS. It is only just to Sceliger to ipicte here^li?£ ex¬ 
pression of tho same idea: "Cootcra per so quiBouc aut ox illo potat ad 
initation em,nut noun lnueniat,rur.e r-lii eu.cr.nt initnri." ( Poctlc es. 

Lib. HI, C, 07,p. 14 7, ‘ ~ 
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light. His view is at oiio with tiie practice of the. Italian authors, 
rro ag such nay Vo regarded aa the culmination of the theory. Later 
Italian oritics discuss iir.italien, and advocate its practical utili¬ 
ty, Vat as & primary principle of literary creation its interest 
lapsos. 

x'o the french school* ir.it at ion presents none of the complica¬ 
tions of an abstract theory. It was taken over from the Italians in 
its rationalized phase, and is a practical literary device, a simple 
process of following, copying and borrowing. It is ir. this phase 
that imitation is most pertinent to our discussion, and the attempt 
lore will he to £ho.. briefly the universal acceptance of the theory, 
uooillet touches lightly upon the subject. Du Bellay praises 

the "sententious*) Lrevito’ 1 of i’lato, and the "diuine copie" of hris- 
2 

totle, lie i.akes it a prime qualification of the ideal poet that 

3 

he ha versed in all classes of freer: and Latin authors. Before he 
undertakes any high or excellent work, ho should diligently study 

4 

the cuthorities, Horace, -irir. lotle, ana Vida, I’here can he no bet¬ 
ter method of learning to write s, an in learning the way to enrich 
and illustrate matter, and this method is acquired through the imita¬ 
tion of the Greeks and -lomans. The hotter to learn how this imitation 
should he accomplished, ho directs the poet to the study of Italian 

and Snauish authors, and finally hide imitate those you wish to inittt^ 

5 

those you can, and those you aught. 


L f Art Poeti::ue Prrncoys (1548),0.4,np # £9-31; C.14,pp.l6C,!190. 

2 

La _Doj Torse et 11 lustrri ion,,y ^.97-1C1. 

.5 

r ic'.,C.5.p.llr; of. 0. V, 0. VII, 0. YI~I, pp. 7?, 120. 
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iionsr.rd, in the hrafacu to the ..'ra:ncis,&o f points out Yorgil aa 
r :.i<>cci 9 * Uu in 1 f Abre_ti, uLero Lu ewujao,‘..too \t .riauu devices for on* 
rh ' iii-- e A io style, ho arii.a,-: ”io fnoon/umt en cicy a 1* imitation d f 
houore, i^ue tu observeras co.:.e un divin exemplo, our leouol tu tire* 
ruj ttu vif lec plun purf&its lineament da ton tableau," Clearly Homer 
is to be follo.-eu lathdr the/. rK-.tuie, Ho ui'^oa imitation evorywhoro, 
foi cLoioe of subject, diction, epithet and incident, the poet Is re- ' 


fe-rrod to the ancients* Uio read to excellence lies only through 

long labor, "et la lecture die Lons vioax pootes greo et latins." He 

even counsels that they be learned bp heart, he also advises the 

young writer not to neglect the poets of his own uge, but to commune 

v/itb the% eeiiously; regarding rho elder as fathers, the equal oa bro- 

o 

thers, the younger aa children, but as the Italia Liberate of 2ris- 

eino outweighs hi3 preceptive teaching, so Ivonsaid's franciadd ia his 

elro/rest testimony in favor of classic imitation, 

35e laudun writes plainly: "— l'on peurra licit or los poetes drees, 

hat ins, et franco!.!, tant anciens cue modern *3; Hoiaere, pour la oowpar- 

aison, Virgil.e pour la belle invention, Horace pour la facondite des 

sentenoes et paroles daisies, c. .. cc sort eux desquels nous tirono 

3 

tout le plus te.u <pie nous avono eo nostro langue francoise," 

Vuuquelin, in his accustomed sweeping style, gathers the histo¬ 


ry,practice,fc-Jjd precept of imitation in one. The romance is, he says, 
the proper subject for an epic, Phi? ^enre was born in franco; Italy 
and pain took lessons, hnd as a horse is stolen, clipped, ears, 

4 

name r?id tail, thor resold »co the romance has come bach to fra’ice. 

In rules for tne creation of an epic, he counsels: Lvory feature, 
phrase ai’H ornr.r ent which graces another language transplant to your 
otto, rd no join it that on< would say that some peculiar charaoteris- 


±$xj£. p.3£4. ^i'Abrdgb',pp,513,324-5; uref ,p,21 
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tie of the Latin and Greek Is native frsnoh. Vergil thus pillaged the 
rlohes of Hosier, and naturalised Greek wisdom in Italy. Ariosto after¬ 
wards pillaged both, and more boldly dared to take the held adventures 
of our old Paladins, known throughout the world, the feats of the nohle 
knight b of our Round-Table, the strong enchantments of the prophet Mer¬ 
lin, and tpe stories of Turpin the Archbishop. Then, following true his¬ 
tory, he tells how Charlemagne, at Roneevalles, appalled all Spain by 
slaughter — v 

In quoting Soileau's translation of the famed Ifejoi'MioOS f a 
conclusion of this summary, we attain a reach whioh extends from about the 
third to the seventeenth century. Thus the "Traits' du Sublime" has the 
authority aequlred by fourteen oenturles of scholarly approval, and Is 

reproduced by Bolleaa, the oritloal autocrat of his age, as the epitome 

2 

of literary style, Longinus, and with him Bolleaa, asks: "Shat is the 
road to. the sublime?" He replies: o'est 1*Imitation & 1'emulation 

des Pobtes & des Eorlvalns i Hue tree qui ont veeu devant nous. Car o'est 
le bout quo nous devons toujour* nous mettre devant lea yeux." for sure¬ 
ly It Is clear that inspiration lifts some writers above themselves, Just 
as the priestess of Apollo Is oarrled away by a holy fury, for It is said, 
from an opening In the earth comes a heavenly breath or vapor, which fills 
the whole field with a divine virtue, and under Its Influence she utters 
oracles. So the great beauties that we mark In the works of the ancients 
are as scored openings whence arise happy vapors, whioh fill the scale of 
Imitators and animats thslr spirits, naturally ltse glowing; so that for 
ths moment they are ravished and uplifted by the enthusiasm of others. 

Thus Herodotaa, and bef ort him Stsslohorua S»d Areh^^hM have drawn from 


Ibid,,Bk.11,11,976 eq. 

£ 

There le no need to enter here upon the validity of Long^aus* 
authorship of this treaties. Ae hie it has been read and quoted through 

the oenturles, Digitized by ^.OOgie 
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Homer. Bat Plato is the one who hoe imitated him most, for he has 
drawn from Homer as from a living source, and has turned from him an 
Infinite number of streams, "For the rest, we should not regard this 
as a theft (laroln), but as a beautiful Idea that he has followed, and 
whloh Is formed on the manners, the Invention, and the worto of others." 
In foot, Plato oould not have been eo great, nor so mingled the matters 
of philosophy and poetry. If he had not ooae as an athlete to dispute 
the prise with Homer. Henee, we too should measure our writings by 
oomparlson, and by the Judgment of the anoient writers. And when we 
work on something which requires the sublime, we should eonalder how 
Homer would have said It: "Oar oes grands homes quo nous nous pro- 
posons b Imlter, se presentant de la sorts A nostro Imagination, nous 
servant oomme de flambeau, & souvent nous eldvdht l'aae presque aussl 
haut que 1'ldAe quo nous avons oonoud do lour genie," 

It would seem that the universal acceptance and praetloe of Im¬ 
itation as a legitimate theory of criticism has been established to & 
degree whloh should both explain and justify Spenser's method In the 
Faerie Queens. But there Is still another field whloh must not be 
negleoted,— Snglish orltlolsm. 

There le a homely proverb, "the proof of the pudding le in the 
eating," so in Hngland, the principle of Imitation la established by 
Choueer, Sower, and lydgate before the enunciation of a critical the¬ 
ory, The "olds bokes" of Chsuoer are familiar to us all, and his use 
of sourooe la certainly notable example and authority for Spenser, 

It Is to one of her adopted scholars that we owe the earliest 
formulation of a theory of imitation whloh can be connected with the 
scholarship of England. In 1631, shortly after hie expulsion from 


Belleou: Traits du Sublime . pp-54.56.57. 
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England, Vlvea brought out hi8 Da Dleolpllnla . Oils includes a 
chapter on imitation, vail worthy of study at tha praaant day, 

Thara is avail doubt that this, ae wall as othar of Vivea' works, 
waa known in England, and familiar to An chain., The treat la a hears a 
narked reaert) lance to Quintilian f a rlews on tha same subject, hut is 
characterised hy Vivas* incisive elearneee of thought and expression. 
Imitation is an application of tha rules of art is tha production of 
a certain thing, in aooordanoe with a proposed modal, "imitation is 
net to ha a mare copying of words amd material, This is not imitation 
hut pilfering;——Vivas adds with caustic emphasis, "in this error 
many are wall varaad," True imitation is a consideration of tha art and 
method hy which an author has achieved his results, and an application 
of this method to the writer's own material. 

Such a process demands quiok and keen judgment, as wall as dex¬ 
terity af execution; and results in more or less original work. In 
this view. Vivas approaches tha relation between Imitation and inven¬ 
tion, to he dleeuased later. It should he noted here that Vlves is 
far in advance of the Baglish erltloism of hie day. 

Criticism as a distinct genre was inaugurated in England hy Thcm- 

8 

as 7/ilaon. His Arts of Shetorioue (1558) includes a brief paragraph on 

imitation; "now before wo vac either to write or speak# eloquently, wee 

nut dedloate cur myndes vholy to foil owe the molt wife and learned men, 

and feeke to falhion as wel their fpeaehc and gesturing aa their witte 

or endytlng. The which when wo earnestly nynd to doe, we can not hut 

in time appere Xcavhat like them, "—for "it can not ho hat that they 

which wittingly and willingly traaayle to counterfeit other, most 

- - —— — — - — 

Bk.IV,C, 4* 

£ 

Coke's Arts or Crafts of Hhetorrke (1624) is a hare manual. 
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dmAm take soma oolour of them, and be like ynta than la lotae one 

1 

thing or other,-." 

2 

Asoham accredits Sir John Cheka with a Treatlaa on Imitation 

which haa not oome down to us, With Aaehaxn himself wa enter upon a 

phaae of formal hat genuine erltlolam. It la a notable fact that hla 

treatlae of tho Iadtatlo embraces one fourth of hla whole hook, the 

2 

SahoolmaatT He himself aaalgna the wrltinga of Choke and Sturm as 
hla chief sources, Hla work, however, shows traoea of Italian influ¬ 
ence, .an indirect knowledge of Aristotle, and possible acquaintance 
with Vivas, although this may be due to a oommon use of Quintilian, 

Hla treatlae la a scholarly piece of work. His citation of authors 
who had written on the subject, of collections of parallel readings, 
of instances and methods of Imitation, constitute an authoritative 
pronouncement, which could mot and did not paas unrecognised. His 
promise of a future book, Do Imitations * is further evidence of the 
importenoe he attaches to the subject. But, as hes beer stated, 1s- 
eham's view was that of tho schoolmaster. Imitation was an education¬ 
al method and a literary exercise. He was clear aa to the manner and 

~ ** r ~ ~~~ ~ *”* * * * - 

p, 5, 

3ohQlemaater, p.l5e; John stxypefolfe P* Sir John Chfke.P. 200^1 
Here it is stated that Cheke wrote a treatise on Imitation.which was 
used by Aaoham, This is not included in the list of Cheka's works, 

Plot, Hat. Blog,! 

2 '— 

Of Sturm he writes: "but J pan.Stumius de Bobilitate literate 
et de Amissa dloendi ratione [is] far best of all in mine opinion,that 
ever took this' "matter in hand," ( 3ohoolmaster ,p.l43. ) This work is 
not aocessible to me. Symmes ( La Critique Drapatique .p.25) notes it as 
rare, (A ritoh Storehouse or Treasurie for llobilitye and Gentlemen,which 
in Latin is oalled Bobilitas Literata, written by a famous and excellent 

V.37,pp,29-30) show conviotion but no originality:"oportet imitatorem 
ess e^AfrAt~!TTt>y , oportet %\€r1rtkiy , furari, furem ess e^jhou X.t. 

imitationie, Bea ita tamen ut epeum furtum non appareat, ne ipsa scili¬ 
cet comicula in furto deprehendatur et risuzn moveat et suis notetur 
ooloribu8”—but "imitatio, vera imitandi ratio quae libertatis aua© uti- 
tur lure et eloquentlae omnibus nititur privilegis. B ' #or hill pupils 
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extent of the process, hat he was not concerned with pregnant results 
,-that is,with the oreation of a national literature* Eenoe t in the 
■eleotion of material, and in the molding of a great epic, Asoham's 
teaching is not suggestire. But the stylistic influence of his theo¬ 
ry of imitation, and his oonfirmation of it as an approved literary 
procedure, is of enoraou b weight* It is a point of Interest that this 
treatise is twice quoted in the oritleal letters exchanged between 
Spenser and Earvey, 

There is no need to gather up from the body of English oritioism 
detached statesuints endorsing the validity of imitation* Such e pro¬ 
cess would be wearying and useless. There is nothing new to add* In 
his presentation of the subject, Sidney supplies the broader elements 
lacking in Asdham's treatmeht*-that is, he recurs to the origin of 
the theory, and discusses the spirit and function of poetry as an im¬ 
itation ef life, tfith these two, the theory may be declared rounded 
and complete* Bor is there need to pass to the formulations of the 
later great olassioiat, Ben Jorison. Els diets oame too late to influ¬ 
ence our poet* They but confirm the thorough acceptance in the sohol- 
arly world of imitation as a fixed literary canon* 

There Is an almost invisible dividing line between imitation and 
invention* Aristotle perceived this when he wrote* "He (the author) 
may not indeed destroy the framework of the received legends—the faot, 
for instance, that Clytemnestra was slain by Orestes and Bripbyle by 
■Alcmason—but he ought to show invention of hie own and skilfully 
handle the traditional material*" Asoham a ought to impress the same 
idea in teaching that old material most be handled in a new way, or 
new material treated in the old fashion* The connotation of the term 
invention, as it appears in oritioism, is varied* It Is applicable 
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first, to the fabula, favola, plot, or story, by what error same It is 
oalled, A writ or nay have used a borrowed invention. That is, the 
general theme and atraoturs of his story nay have been taken from an 
earlier writer; or else he may, as Castelvetro suggests, create some¬ 
thing that had sever existed until that day, and whioh may in turn be¬ 
come the subject of imitation. The terra say be made a distinction 

1 8 

between truth and fiction, and is so used by Soaliger and frissiao, 

Zn another sense, invention may be diotioa, figures, style, a 

method of presenting, enriching and ornamenting material. The common 

significance, however, lies between the first and last. It represents 

the individuality of the writer, in selecting, arranging, altering 

3 

and enlarging his material. It signifies originality, through what¬ 
ever medium that quality may find expression. Thus, when a oritio of 
ths Hsnaissanoe praises "exoellenoe of invention", he lauds sot neces¬ 
sarily nsw material, but some originality of treatment whether is mat¬ 
ter, form, or style. Litres writes: "As TheOorltus is famousetf for 
his Idyllia in Greeks and Virgin for his Sclogs is Latin: so Spenser 
their imitator in his ShepheardSs Calender is renowned for the like 
argument, and honoured for fine Poetloall indention end most sxqulsit 
wit," 

A consideration of invention also involves some regard to ths 
rival olalma of nature and of art, or of Inspiration an opposed to 

5 v 

learning, Boeoaooio writes: Poetry is ths fervor of exquisiteness 
of invention, and of speaking or of writing what you have invented, 

Zt proceeds from the bosom of the Gods, Ths erections of this fervor 


1 2 

?oot*oe« :Lib,I,0.13.p.20. Della gostlca. Plv.6«pp,116-7, 

3 4 

B.SegnliP—,d'A—,,p.300. Palladia Tamia iA Comparative Dis¬ 

course of our English Poets,p,3, 

5 

Gen. Deo, ,Bk, H V, C. 8. 
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are divine;"ut puta mentem in desyderiua diosndl oompellere: peregri¬ 
ne* ft lnsudltas lnuentiones excogitare; meditates ordine oerto eompo- 

1 

Here:—," Bernardo Segni on the contrary declares distinctly that 
art is bound up with invention, and says: "Art first considers what 
it wishes to accomplish, then invents and arranges," Yauquelln also 
plaoes a high value on art: 

"Surlnut blen inuenter, blen disposer, blen dire. 

Fait 1 1 ouvrage des vers comae vn Solell reluire. 

Come but tous louable est 1’edifice ou l*art 
Fait priser le matiere auquel d'vn autrepart 
la matiere fait l’art estimer dauantage, n 

l*Art Poetigue Francala .1.807. 

A fine adjustment of these claims is not sought here, but it is 
evident that in contemporary criticism both art and inspiration were 
regarded as processes of which Invention was a logical outcome. 

The varied oonnotatlons of the term invention make direct quota¬ 
tion a delicate task. It is, however, necessary to thread the way to¬ 
ward some general conclusion. Two definite statements have been al¬ 
ready made, and mat be supported: The first, that in Renaissance crlt- 
loism the dividing line between imitation and invention is shadowy; 
the seoond, that the general conception of invention involved handling 

of material and style, rather than original creation, 

£ 

Classic treatises on invention were well known and popular in 
the Henaissanoe, It is probably due to this authoritative teaching 
that the theory of invention held its plaoe as a critical necessity, 
and did not suoouzatb entirely to the universal doctrine of imitation 
to whioh it le at timea made an adjunct, 

~~1 .. 

vvg & a * dl ArjB t2j ^ ,p,891, 

Aristotle: Hhetoric .Bks. I. Hi Cloeros Pe Inventions : he Orator a. 
Bk. II. P art it joneso-r^t lores. Ch. II and III: ttfty»oe:Arg Poetloa. 
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In the Italian school, the theories of variety and Invention 
vert hurd In hand, and as we have seen that variety was hound up with 
initatIon, the olrole Is complete, Tasso deals with the varied phases 
of Invention in his Apologia del Poems > He defends the copiousness 
and richness of hie father's Inventions In the Amadigj, . shore the ref¬ 
erence is to variety of matter. In a comparison of the love affair 
of Hogglero and Bradamante with that of Alidoro and Hirinda, he states 

the latter "fa tutta inversion* di mlp padre,” Here the inference is 

1 

of originality in handling and character rather than in incident. He 

also touches upon the more abstract conception of invention as mere 

fiction, and rejects the view. He finally reaches the conclusion that 

Invention la not only a neoessaxy quality of the poet, hut is the very 

foundation of everything else, and writes: "1'inversion* 8 una delle 

parti prlnolpoll ohe du aver 1 11 poeta; ma perohfe l'imitazione anoo t 

parte essenslallsslma della poeala,—I'lmitaslone e I'invenslone sono 

2 

una oosa stessa, quanto a la favola," In this instance, imitation 
is used in the abstract sense, of a presentation of life and character, 
and carries no sense of borrowing. HowSyCr, ihe discussion as a whole 
•^vi^cWAjis an apt illustration of the freedom in the conception of the term, 

and the Interrelation of the three principles, variety, imitation, and 
invention. 

It is natural that the French critics as eminent classicists and 
stylists eagerly working to create a national literature, should oentre 
their attention upon invention, and that they should unite this with 
the theory of imitation, Fabri, following oleseio example, devotee a 
section of hie Hethorioue to the subject. Ee declares invention is the 
chief quality of an author, and urgee that he enrich his matter with 

lU.resouroee at his_ooE^and Jt _drawing^not^onl^^upon^the_”inu»tionB_ 
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antiques de nos ports, mala de sol l'ra dolbt adlouster, muer, 
changer plus plainamraent, plus nouvellement st eeloa Is temps ndeux 
conform box audit ours," Ho age in stats* that after the invention, 
the natter should be enriohed with "proverbs, authorities .hist oriee, 
and persuasions or dissuasions." 

Sebillet entitles the third chapter of his Art Poet ions frenoors . 
D* L* Invention. "She foundation sad prinoipdl part of poesy or verse 
is”, he says, "invention," It is the quality most stressed by rheto¬ 
ricians, and both the poet and orator work by the same rules. There 
is little profit in the empty sound of words under whldh there lies no 
solid Invention, It is a paper washed with color, whloh slightly 
moistened is lightly erased. He quotes Horace, to the effect that 
words and measure are not enough, but the poet deserves the honor of 
the name only through a divine and understanding spirit, meaning by 
these words ”1*invention subtile," The first step of invention is sub- 
tllty and wisdom, which if GJod has denied to the poet, he will labor in 

vain, Horaoe, however, demands a pleasing end equal conjunction of the 

5 

faculties of art and nature, Quintilian requires both, but gives 

4 

greater stress to nature, Sebillet himself concludes that invention 

must comprise Judgment, and be confirmed and enriohed "par la lectures 

des bone et olasslques postes franco is,"—as Alain Chart ier and Jean 
5 

de Houn, Here again the idea of lnvehtlon is one with the use of old¬ 
er material, 

Du Bellay understands invention as a quality of atyle, by no 

means limited to a use of new material. He tella us the french tongue 

~~~~ 1 . . 

Hethoricue t De Inventions, p,18, 

satires,lib,I,Sat.IT,Y, St.40 sq. Are Poetlea ,11.886,408-11. 
Si. . W*. II, 0 . 80; lib . IT, 0.19. 
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is neither so poor that It o&nnot faithfully render shat It borrows 

from others, ncr so barren that it cannot produce of Itself some good 

and fruitful invention. He oonfeases, however, that the poets are 

dlffloult to translate "by reason of this very divinity of invention, 

which they have more than others, of that grandeur of style, mega if i- 

oenoe of words, gravity of sentenoe, boldness and variety of figures, 

and a thousand other poetio brilliancies; in short, by that energy, 

whatever the spirit may be oailed, which in their own writings the 

1 

Latins oall genius,” In this passage, Du Bellay has more nearly put 

into words the inner significance of the term as employed by the orit- 

108 of the Renaissance, than has any other. 

8 3 

Do Laudun and Ronsard disouss imitation at length, and distinguish 
between the product of the Imagination and of a frensied fanoy, Ron* 

sard permits the poet to draw from both ancient end modem authors for 

4 

his invention, and states clearlyi "le principal polnot est 1'invention, 
laquells vlont tant de la bonne nature que par la leoon dee bona et 
anoiena autheurs,” 

As has bean stated previously, the wide scope of invention ren¬ 
ders the method of diroot quotation hitherto pursued in this study al¬ 
most impossible, sinoe it would involve either lengthy comments, or 
ambiguity. It is, however, an Indisputable fact that as a oritloal 
necessity the theory received profound recognition and wide discussion. 
The very copiousness of this treatment prevented pithy expression. 
Throughout the classic treatises and Renaissance discussion of the 
subject, although the emphasis varied with the individual, it was a 
matter of common agreement that natural ability and art were indiviei- 
ble necessities in the composition of poetry. Translated Into dynamic 

~ ™ 1 * 2 * 
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terms, nature and art beoame invontion and Imitation. The relationship 
between tho two remained as intimate as “between the parent terns, Thus, 
with the universal praotioe and teaohing of imitation, invention as¬ 
sumed the fonotion of presenting matter in a new and attractive form. 

It is this oonoensus of critical opinion whloh most dearly influences 
rpenser in the creation and deposition of his masses of material. 

It was stated at the beginning of this discussion that Spenser's 
oonosptlon of the epio was of a world, and that in his airhltlon to ex- 
oee' all the eplos previously written, he drew his material not only 
from them, hut from all known literary sources. In proof of this 
statement, his use of literary genres has “been discussed, both as re¬ 
gards source and form. 

It has been farther asserted that in his disposition of material 
he was guided by the three oritical principles of variety, imitation, 
and invention. The nature and authority of these principles hove beer 
diaoussed to prove that they were pov7erful and indispensable factors 
in the literary art of the henaiosanoe, linoe the facts in the oase 
have been established, the oonolusions con row be drawn. 

The faerie Qu eene stands an indisputable work of art, hrt 
is the result of application of rales established through previous ex¬ 
perience, Slnoe one of the notable features in this work of art is 
the weaving together in an endless chain of innumerable stories, epi¬ 
sodes, and incidents, this particular feature must be the outcome of 
some ddfinite principle. The critical principle whloh in purpose, 
method and result corresponds to this feature of the Faerie Queene, 

56 variety. It is the theory which urges episode as Ihe hfe aad soultf Ihe 
poem. It 1b the quality which draws and holdcthe mind of the reader. 

It is the prooess by whioh one event is made the natural outcome of 
smother, until no excision oan be made which will not disrupt ths 
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whole. Such is the method preeoribed by the critical teaching of 
variety, and such is the method pursued hy Spenser. 

For the stories, episodes and incidents, it has "been shown that 
he drew from the stores of romance, epio, history and folk-lore. Few 
Indeed are the stories of which no source has been cm yet found. He 
has borrowed scene, incident, character, passage, figure and thought 
from other authors. This no poet of reputation would hare done with¬ 
out the full sanotion of oritioal authority. It has been shown that 
imitation was a legitimate method of creation, practiced and taught 
by all authors and critics as the one great way of creating a nation¬ 
al literature. Hence, not only did Spenser have the fullest right to 
glean where he would, but not to have done so would have drawn upon 
him the condemnation of Lis ago as cold and bare, end ignorant of the 
rich stores of liter&turo. 

The method of this imitation is our third and lost ooncern. A 
woven tissue of borrowed threads, the Faerie Queene yet possesses as 
distinct a personal entity as doos any of the other great epics of 
the world. Hit material, gathered from a hundred souroes, Spenaer 
has shredded and rewoven. The incidents of half a score stories may 
go to the oreatlon of one; else the hero of one story may be transfer¬ 
red to the milieu of another. The very passages that seem to be bor¬ 
rowed in entirety are paraphrased in so subtle a way that they become 
Spenser's own. The whole story is his own, Who else has plaosd to¬ 
gether suoh a marvellous web of allegory, love and adventure? Who 
else has painted piotures of such thread-like detail? Who else had 
attained the perfection of imitation which can embody grotesque terror 
in a living form. Who el3e can portray a nature oo perfected by art? 
Who else has words of suoh honeyed sweetness that they cloy the tongie? 
When these questions are answered, the po,^ will bes named who even bet- 
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ter than Spenser has understood that the Renaissance demanded In in* 
rention f not a hold and new creation, hut the adaptation of the thou* 
sand things that make up the art of poesy, -And thus we can unhesitat¬ 
ingly reaffirm that In his oopposition of the faerie stieeno, Spenser 
was guided and controlled hy three of the greatest critical theories 
of the Renaissance,—yariety, imitation, and inrention. 
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Technique (Mechanics]] : I. Diction: Classic theory.- French.- 
English.- Spenser's practice.- Copiousness.- Archaisms.- No attempt 
"to reproduce earlier diction.- Intention to enrich language.- Ob¬ 
servance of critical principles.- Creation of artistic medium. 

II. Figures: Interest in rhetorical study.- Classic inheritance.- 
Italian, Frenoh, and English criticism.- Restraint in Spenser.- 
Pleonasm.- Homeric simile.- III. Versification: Experimental stage 
of metre.- Revival of classic measures in: Italy.- France.- Eng¬ 
land.- Outcome of movement.- Spenserian stanza.- Old theory.- 
Hew theory.- Inspired by Dante.- Stanzaic form of terza rima.- 
Madrigal.- Conclusion. 


Hitherto this thesis has dealt with the broader and more 
complex phases of criticism concerned with the inception, nature, 
and conduct of The Renaissance was, however, an age of 

prescriptive criticism which dealt authoritatively with every fea¬ 
ture involved in literary composition. No discussion, therefore, 
which purports to set forth a work as an exemplar of the current 
criticism, can be complete without taking into account the mechan¬ 
ical execution of the work. And, Indeed, Spenser's thorough 
knowledge and adept employment of all rhetorical devices is impor¬ 
tant evidence of his consciously critical attitude in composition. 

The minute rules, governing the details of composition, 

which appear in the voluminous pages of contemporary critics, have 

their roots in the broader theory of art. Art and nature were 

1 

alike concerned in the production of poetry. The relative empha¬ 
sis placed upon these factors varies with individual writers. The 
delicate balance of these rival claims has no place in the present 
discussion, nor need the varied connotations of the term art 


__Della Casa:(Classicl Italian!, V. 72} lezione, 
5egni7'\£ernardo: L'Ethica d'Arlstotile (1649), pp. 


pp. 299- 
291-93. 
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be considered. The theory designated here is the conscious appli¬ 
cation, in the creation of literature, of principles established 
by the practice of the best writers and formulated by critics. 

Segni has said that art is the ability to execute work ac¬ 
cording to rule. 1 This was an aspect of art universally respected 
in the Benaissance. Itubs the quality which placed Vergil above 
Homer in general estimation. The elegant artifice of the Latin 
poet was susceptible of reduction to rule. The "footing of his 
feet" could be followed. r Jlis refinement and elaboration of art 
was dear to the\>M\4l-of the Benaissance. They loved it as they 
loved the lntrioacy of delicate carvings, as they loved the 
which painted the pile of velvet, the sheen of satin, and the 
thread of lace. Scaliger voices the common view. Homer, he says, 
is possessed of the greatest genius, but his art seems rather to 
have happened than to be wrought with care. Wherefore it is nei¬ 
ther a matter of wonder that in him a certain natural Idea is not 
called Art, nor is this opinion to be interpreted as censure. Ver¬ 
gil through the desire of a more pleasing nature and through the 

exercise of Judgment has lifted the rude art received from Homer, 

2 

to the highest pitch of perfection. Spenser concurs in the 


1 

IbwtAp. 291. 

2 


Pogtjrcwg - (1561): Lib. V,o.2.p.214. : (Method or art is to 
belearned through the comparison of Homer and Vergil.)* "Homeri 
ingen i urn maximum: ars elusmodi, vt earn potius inuenisse, quam ex- 
coluisse videatur. Qu&re neque mirandum est, si in eo naturae 
Idea quae dam, nom ars extare dioatur. JJeque censura haeo pro 
ealumnia acoipienda. Vergilius verb artem ab eo rudem acoeptam 


lectioris naturae studiis atque ittdicio, ad summum fastigium . 
perfectionist Vanquelin: L*Art Poetique Francois:(1574. Pu&1605^ 
Art vs. HatureXp. 3. l. f 55 sq .4 • v 

^ 1 : - 


Sans 


De mesme ei 
art il ne 


;ous les arts formes sur la Hature, 
font point marche a l’aventure: 
Autrement Apollon ne guldant point nos pas, 

Monter au. double mont ne nous Aottffriroit pas; 
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general conception of art when he writes: 

"Some elele ybent to song and music’s mirth 
A good olde shepherde, Wrenwck was his name 
Made me hy arte more cunning in the same." 

At the basis of all artistic literary production lies the 
renaissance reverence for language. The development of the vernac¬ 
ular to the literary perfection of Greek and Latin was a fundamen- 

i.n mi 

tal aim of criticism in Italy, France and England. The theory of 
development was based upon analogy. The various dialects of 
Greeoe, typographically separated into small nations, formed famil- 
iar ground for scholars. Homer’s use of dialect words was a common 
argument inherited from the Alexandrian pedants. Attic Greek be¬ 
came the standard because great Athens drew to herself men from 
all Greeoe, and enriched her language, as she did her people, 
through her commerce with the world. Borne in turn subdued her 


Les chemins sont tracez, qui veut par autre voye 
Begaigner les deOants, bien sottfient se fourttoye: 
Car nos scauans maieurs nous ont desia trace 
Vn sentier qui de nous ne doit estre laisse. 

Four ce ensuiUant les pas du fils de Kicomache 
Du harpeur de Calabre^ et tout ce que remache 
Tide, et Minturne apres, i ay cet oeuvre apreste. 


1.69. Mais qui selon cet Art du tont se formera 
^ Hardiment peut oser tout ce qui-cu^ plaira 

jiK- Escrittant en francois; / 

p.4. 1.77. Mais tout par art se fait, tout par ar^ se construit. 
Par art guide les Faux le Hautonnier instrait, 

Et 8ur tolls le Pefete en son dons exercise 
Mesle avec la nature vn plaisant artifice; 

Tesmoin en est cet Art, qui par les vers conte 
A tons les autres arts alsement surmonte. 

T Sreatly exalts -art 

11. 439-40. Mais il faut de cet Art tous las preceptesprendre, 
Quand tu voudras parfait vn tejl ouvrage rendre: 

Far ci par la mesle rien ici tu ne lis, 

Qui ne rende les vers d'un tel oeuvre embellis.” 
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rough tongue, welded her dialects, borrowed from her provinces, and 
drew from the rich stores of Greece. Modelling her language and 
literature upon that of her great predecessor and rival, in the el¬ 
oquence of Cloero and the art of Vergil, Home surpassed in the es¬ 
timation of the Renaissance, the majesty of Greeoe. The inference 
is clear; what had been done by Rome through art and imitation, 
could be done again. The strength of a growing nationalism united 
with literary ambition. The creation of a noble and flexible medium 
for the expression of national thought became a basic function of 
criticism. 

The road to the attainment of this ambition lay through the 
practical application of art. Diction was made the subject of spe¬ 
cific rule which reduced it to a technical basis. The language of 
Spenser conforms in a striking degree to the principles thus evolved. 
But before attempting to show how consciously he has moulded his dic¬ 
tion.upon the critical teachings of his age, it will be necessary 
to review the development and character of the theory of diction, 
and to make a clear statement of principles commonly accepted in the 
Renaissance. In the review an effort will be made to limit the dis¬ 
cussion, as far as possible, to the range of words allowed the poet, 
and to reserve for another section all phases of the subject which 
are peculiarly related to style. 

The main principles of the theory of diction as developed 
in the Renaissance and reflected in Spenser may be reduced to three: 
the necessity of enriching the vernacular; the use of archaisms as 
a literary device; and the preservation of decorum in all its phases. 
These received literary formulation from Aristotle. As the first 
step in his treatment of diction, the Greek critic makes a compre¬ 
hensive classification of all words as "current, or strange, or 
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metaphorical, or ornamental, or newly-coined, or lengthened, or cftn- 

1 

trasted, or altered.* Strange words he defines as those aa&iln an- 

2 

other country, and cites an example from the Cyprian dialect. "The 

clearest style," he says, "is that which uses only current or proper 

words, at the same time it is mean." In contrast, a lofty style is 

dependent upon strange words, hut a discourse "built wholly of such 

3 

"becomes jargon. In heroic poetry all varieties of words are ser- 

4 

viceable, hut the rare and strange are especially fitted to this 

most stately and massive of all measures where both thought and dic- 

5 

tion must he artistic. But nothing, he teaches, contributes more to 

produce a dearness of diction that is remote from the commonplace, 

6 

than the lengthening, contraction, and alteration of words. This 
license^as well as that of word coinage is the right of the poet. 
Aristotle emphasizes again and again the value of rare, strange, and 
beautiful words in giving dignity and distinction to the epiCj tkcfc 
summarizes his theory with his accustomed moderation: "by deviating 
in exceptional cases from the normal idiom, the language will gain 

distinction, while at the same time the partial conformity with usage 

\ 4 < // 

will give perspicuity." In any mode of poetic diction, "he declares 

8 J 

there must be moderation." 

In the matter of decorum, another fetich of the Renaissance, 
Aristotle is equally clear. He posits four principles in depicting 
character. First that it be good. Every speech or action which man¬ 
ifests moral purpose is expressive of character; if the purpose is 

S w __ 

good the character will be good. ThiB A in^itseVf^a^lea i/ the principle 


1 2 

£oetic8,c.XXI. IbtA.,See also citations of Cretan (c.XSV,9) a^d 
Dorian~and Athenian words (C.III,6). , 

3 4 5 6 

IbiAjZXII. Ibi*,XXII,10. Iba-,XKIT,5. Ib^ZXII, 4. 

7 8 


Ib^XSII, 5,6,7,8,9. 


4, 6. 
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©f decorum. The remaining three requisites, propriety, verisimili¬ 
tude ("true to life") and consistency may be summed in the one word 
decorum, forAristotle illustrates his meaning. ^ ^^e f^tx^t, She 
ascription of valour to a woman violates accepted’ propriety; "true to 

life" carries its own significance; consistency is a presentation 

1 

of the ascribed type of character in speech and action. Through his 
championship of a free, correct, and artistic diction, through his 
prescriptions for enlarging vocabulary, his emphasis on rare and 
strange words, and foreshadowing of decorum, Aristotle has laid a 
foundation for the three fundamental principles cited at the begin¬ 
ning of Ihis discussion. And he has become the authority of appeal 
for much of the more detailed criticism developed in later social 
conditions. 

Horace has elaborated the teaching of Aristotle. Diction is 

a matter of primary Importance. To the poet it always has been and 

always will be lawful to create new words. If these spring direct 

from the fountains of Greece, so much the better. Cato, Ennius, 

2 

Plautus, and Caecilins enriched the stores of their native language; 
shall such a privilege be denied to later poets, and to Horace him¬ 
self? As the forest leaves change with the passing years, so does 


language. Many words now lost shall rise again. Use alone declares 

3 4 

the law and norm of speech. His dicta of decorum are axiomatic: 



lb. XV,1-5; cf. VI,17,VIII,3,4; XIII,1-3. The free vocabulary of 
the authors quoted is notable. Cato and Ennius used old, harsh, and 
dialect words; Plautus drew on the vocabulary of the middle and lower 
classes for slang and foreign importations. Caecillus (Statius), him¬ 
self a foreigner, wrote a florid Latin, mixed with foreign phrasings 
and terms. (V. Cicero, Ad Att . Vi1, 3 10.) 

3 4 

Ars Poetica: 11. 46-72. Cf. 11. 92-98. 
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servetur ad Imam 

Qualls ab lnoepto prooesserit at albl oonstet” 

A-. P-. 11. 126-7. 

"Soribendi rente sapere aat at prlnoipum et font." 

1. 309. 

The last llna Harmoa Intarprate as the knowledge of character 

and tha art of fitting tha manners to the man. Mora specifically 

yet ha characterises the dlffaranoa In speech adapted to the hero, 

the sage man, the gay young spark, the noble matron, the prattling 

1 

nurse, the wandering merchant, and the shepherd swain. Thus there 
is to be observed In the later oritlo a distinct advance toward de¬ 
tail. The principles ennnolated by the two great progenitors of 
Banaissanca erltlolsm are but the seed of a later growth. 

It Is with Dante's EJ. Vnlgarlo Eloqulo that wa find first 
expressed that keen anxiety as tc the development of the vernacular 
whioh became a centre of Interest In Italy, and later In Franoe and 
In England. This Interest, as previeusly stated, was bound up with 
the development of a national literature and an humble pupillage to 
Greece and Rome. 

Dante's specifio purpose was to select as a literary stand¬ 
ard one of the feurteen dialects of Italy, which he doolared, 

2 

showed a thousand minor varieties. To this end he examinee and 
characterises all the dlaleots with the Intermixtures and corrup¬ 
tions. He rejeots each as inadequate, but states there must exist 
a norm or standard through whioh suoh a comparison Is rendered 
possible. This he finds In the illustrious, oardinal, courtly, and 
curlal language of Italy, which belongs to all the towns, yet Is 
peculiar to none. In more simple terms Dante fixes upon the 

1.- Ibi'4'1. 114 sq. 2.- Ei Vulgarlo Eloqulo, Bk. I, 0. X. 

3.- IWAC. XVI. Trlsslno (155 La Poet lea . Dlv. I, p. Z) recognized 
that the language of Dante wasTased primarily on the Tuscan dia¬ 
lect. This is now a matter of philological certainty. 
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the language of the courtly class as nearest to his ideal* This is 
furthest removed from provincialism, is polished hy culture and 
learning, and dignified hy function and class usage* A similar 
choice was made hy Puttenham nearly three oenturies later in England 
Dante must not he understood to exclude the use of dialect, or an¬ 
cient words from his universal Italian vernacular. In the last 
chapter of his first hook he promises to deal more in detail with 

dialects* The promise is unfulfilled. In the course of the diseus- 

1 

8ion, however, he posits the excellence of the language and reaches 

the conventional conclusions, that the language must he fitted to 

the subject, that illustrious diction pertains only to the thought 

2 

centred in themes of Safety, Love and Virtue, and that all diction 

3 

is to he regulated hy art. 

In comparison with later criticism Dante's treatise lacks 
the incisiveness of the particular hut his work is the very early 
orientation of the suhjeot which opened the way to more detailed 
investigation. 

Vida*8 god is Horace, hut his prolixity can scarcely fail to 

show some development. His general prescription for diction, as for 

4 

all else, is *roh the ancients.* Their high sounding phrases and 

stately words are rich spoils* Ho religion, he says, forbids the 

poet to ooin new words, hut with an echo of Horace, he stipulates 

5 

that such words shall come hy legitimate desoent. He advocates 
borrowing from other languages. In the Latin, he says, native words 

g 

of Athens and Mycenae have donned a Homan garb; Gallic and Belgio 
terms have crossed the Alps. Words have come from far Macedon, and 


1.- IbuL>Bk. II, c, V, c. III. 2.- IhU-c. II. 3.-Ib. c. IV. 

4.- De Arte Poetiea: Bk. Ill, 1. 170 sq. 5.- Ih»«t, 11. 267-271. 
%.- IhO.ll* 272-287. 

■ <v 
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1 

the barbarian bards have given of their store. He points out the 

2 

oharm of old words, yet warns against too frequent use. He notes 

3 

the value of compounds. Words of huge bulk, he advises, should be 

split or pruned, and A illustrates his teaching by the modification of 

harsh names. He recognizes, nevertheless, the value of harmonious 

names, and even admits the use of a few words whose sonorousness 

5 

constitutes their sole claim to consideration. In such details 

Vida marks the definite advance of criticism toward the particular. 

To Scaliger, busied in the dissection of poetic elements, 
itself 

diction presents A only as a subordinate feature of all component parts. 

He, therefore, makes no distinctive contribution to the subject, but 

6 

in general theory follows Aristotle. 

Trissino devotes the first division of his De la Poetica to 

the subject. His master in practice and theory is Dante, and his 

work marks the third great step in Italian study of diction. He 

brings the treatment to definite detail. The choice of language 

reckons with dialeots, the practice of good writers, and the parallel 

conditions in Greece. The oholce of words embraces a consideration 
7 8 

of souree, age, clearness, exaltation, beauty, theme, and genre. 


1.- Ibi' 4 -, 11 . 288-293. 2.-IbW>ll. 294-301. 3.- Ibut-,11. 305 sq. 

4. - Familiarity with Latin inflection made this an easy task. The 
practice was universal both before and during the Renaissance. It 
met the exigencies of metre and softened otherwise inharmonious ele¬ 
ments. Contemporary familiarity with the names prevented the ob¬ 
scurity, which the custom has occasionally caused in later times. 

5. - De Arte P<r, 11. 341-345. 6. ^poetics : L. VII, c. 6; L. Ill, 

c. 97; L. IV, c. 45, e. 47. 7.- Della Poetica : Div. I, p. 3. Mix¬ 

ture of dialects demands a common language. Words should be in use 
by living authors and accepted everywhere,^. A.) Authors may in¬ 
vent words. Of words not found in authors, but still in use, al¬ 
though it is, and will be lawful to use them, caution is necessary. 
If common to all languages they may be used safely. ”Ma se sono par¬ 
ticular! di una lingua, hanno bisogno di sottile considers?lone; 
percio ohe, se sono belli, e tall, che si possano intendere faoil- 
mente da tuttl, si ponno sicuramente usare siano di che lingua si 

voglla ; 1 *.."e queste speeialmente stano bene ad usarsi ne To 

firvico, nel quale la varieta di langue, come dice Aristotele, si 

ricerca; e mass Ornament e dove interviene il costume ;^cive quando 
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The use of words is tempered "by art in enlargement, contraction, mu¬ 
tation, and transposition. The soave and dolce qualities of diction 
are defined. Ind under that most difficult of all Italian words to 
render into English. Costume . Trissino reduces decorum to an in¬ 
working system, which reokons in one phase with nationality, station, 

1 

and individual character, and in another with theme and genre. He 
discusses in detail the rustic nature of the pastoral, and the con¬ 
sequent character of the diction suited to it. He hints that Theoc¬ 
ritus has preserved some degree of decorum in his use of the Doric 

8 

dialect, "che al parer mio ha del rustico." For Vergil and Sannaza- 
ro he half apologizes in their failure to preserve a decorum of lang¬ 
uage, and of himself he says: "hut I have not had the hardihood to 
make (compose) in rustic language since I have neither knowledge of 
nor experience in it; nevertheless I truly believe that should some 
good poet write eclogues in some such rustic dialect, as that used 
by Ruzante,Strassino, or Batista Soardo, and others, that perhaps he 

would suooeed better." He decides however to leave the matter "to the 

3 

judgment of those who wish to write eclogues. Such a declaration, on 
the part of so authoritative a critic as Trissino, would alone be a 
warrant for Spenser's language in the Shepheards Calendar . 

Muslo is one of the early critics who entered upon a bellig¬ 
erent defense of his native tongue. His Battaglle per dlffesa dell 1 


1.- Gen. ref. Della Poetica :Dlv. 1, pp. 3-5; lb. Div. 5. Pref. to 
Sofonisba: (Opere, V.t, p. 300); Translation of Dante de la Volcare 
Eloquenze . 8.- The Doric is recognized as the most rustic and un¬ 
published of Greek dialects. 3.- De La Poetica. Div. VI, p. 137. 


s'induce a parlare une di un passe, il cul costume e di usare comune- 
mente parole di quello, il che fa spesso Dante et altri singularis- 
sime Poetl." 8.- Ib. p. 3. Of ancient words there are two classes: 
those entirely obsolete, those in use by peasants and mountaineers. 

(p. 4.; These are not to be used, "se non rarissime volte; e denno 
porsi in-capgo commodo; et ove stia bene l'altezza, et ammirazione, 
le quali nascene spesse volte de la novita." 
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Italics lingua was preceded many years ea^li^r by the hell*Arte Po ¬ 
etics . in which his interest in language is manifest. The light, 
half Horatian touch of Muzio is a relief after the serious solidar¬ 
ity of Scallger, Trissino > and Mintumo. Of language he writes, he 
who has drawn only from native springs and has not turned the rich 
soil of Latin fields, babbles as a babe among the flowers. Greece 
drew her discipline from Egypt and Assyria, Home in turn from Greece, 

and now beyond the Tiber sound high sweet notes of wisdom, art, and 
1 

speech. Literary language is not a birthright to Greeks, to Ho¬ 
mans, nor to Tuscans. It is to be learned from books and writers, 
not from the common herd. But Muzio is himself no rigid censor, 
who, should he find in learned rhyme some particle which did not 

rdeoho the sighs of Laura's lover, would lay the strap in irate 
S 

fashion. Bocoaccio gleaned the culture of the ancients, and beyond 

3 

all others is rich in charm, yet he gathered both of oats and tares. 
It is lawful to borrow from other languages, and to compose new 
words, but cautiously that the semblance of Italian idiom may not be 
violated. The abundance of other tongues but serves the vulgar more 
greatly. Why should a road travelled by Ennius and Cato be forbid¬ 
den to Molza and Bembo? But he who ventures beyond the current 
word, whether in search of the transposed, the new, or the antique, 
let him use judgment. Let him look to it, that the correct yield 


not too often to the incorrect, and that the new and old be used but 

seldom, whether it be necessary, or better to express a conceit, or 

4 

even for ornament alone. 

Of -The two great critical works of Mintumo ata-tfMMied-te^the works 


1.- DellJ Arte Poetloa (Venice. 1551), p. 69. 2.- Ib. p. 70. 

3.- Ib. p. 70; Bataglie per d lffens a ete. (flaples, 1743) p. 3. The 
reference to Boccaccio’s use of the loglio . tare, is interesting in 
connection with the Chaucerian problem of Lolllus . A similar allu¬ 
sion is to be found in Tasso, neither reference has any force which 
would warrant the deduction of a nickname. 4.- Ib^Up. 70; pp. 86-89. 
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of Trlssino and Scaliger, "but since much of the matter of the De. 

Poeta (1559) is repeated in the 3)e la Poetioa (1564), he is regarded 

as a later authority* Diction is a matter of paramount importance. 

Upon It he makes the qualities of perspicuity and propriety, abso- 
1 

lutely depend. He defines, quoting Cicero, the Italian soave . a 
word almost inoapable of direct translation, yet representing a 
quality of diction and style, diligently sought by the Renaissance. 
Spare (smooth sweetness) consists first, in the elegance and fe¬ 
cundity of slow, resounding words, next, in a conjunction of words 
which admits no harshness, no break, no rough breathing, no long 
digression; rather the words must be adapted to the spirit, be like 

and equal, and so selected from opposites, that numbers may respond 

2 

to numbers, and like to like. For the rest, although he gires a 

few details not noted by others, such as the fact that monosyllables 

give gravity, polysyllables velocity, and that slowness or rapidity 

of verse is born of more or fewer accents, Hlntumo reiterates the 

3 4 

conventional teachings. He defends the vulgar tongue, the lioense 

of poets in diction, the expansion of the language by all the means 

5 

previously noted, and is peculiarly in favor of the use of archaic 
6 

words. In the matter of decorum he is most explicit, dealing ex- 

7 

haustively with all phases of the theory. 

With Tasso we reach a culmination of the literary theory of 
diction, and verge upon the endless disputations of the Della Crus- 
oa. He declares with Aristotle, that the preBmlnent quality of 
eloquence is clearness. In poetic diction there are two points to 
be considered; the first is clearness combined with suitable 


1. De Poeta : Bk. IV, p. 447. 2.- Ib^.p, 555. 3. -L'Arte P -. 

Bk. IV, p. 340 . 4.- Ib.j.,Bk. I, p. 30. 5.- IbiUBk. IV, p. 321. 
6.- Ibfc.,Bk. IV, pp. 301, 321. 7.- Ib*.,Bk. 1, pp. 45-49; Bk. II, 
pp. 113-129; Bk. IV, pp. 426-427; De Poeta; Bk. I, p. 26. 
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elevation; the second, a sublimity which places the poet above the 

orator, for, as Cicero says, the poet speaks as if in another 
1 

language. He quotes Dion Chrysostom, that of all arts that of 
the poet has most license, and of all poets Homer has most grandly 
exercised this freedom. The father of poetry has chosen not one 
language, or a language of one character only, but he has included 
all, and mingled them together: not content to use the words of 
his own time and of all Greece, he has used the antique, as if 
trapping himself with old coins drawn from the coffers of some rich 
lord. Many more he has drawn from the Barbarians, and he has ab¬ 
stained from none which carry within themselves either strength or 
charm. He has transported the near from the near, the far from the 
far. Bor does he leave these words in their ordinary form or nature; 
they are contracted, lengthened, transposed, changed—in short he 
shows himself not only a maker of verses but of words. He imitates 
the voices of the rivers, the forests, the winds, the fire, and the 
sea; beyond this of metal and stone, of beasts, of birds, of feath¬ 
ers, and indeed of every instrument and of every animal. He has 
named the rivers )n o ^ ovTu. the lightning 

the waves p n, . and the winds 7 T«c iVj^Tk c ♦ Many 

other like things he has dohe until his work is a marvel and fills 

2 

the mind with unrest and awe. 

Vergil, Tasso tells us, although he used ancient terms bor¬ 
rowed from Ennius and' the other poets, and some terminations and a 
few other things from the Barbarians, did tfcfcs with the greatest 
art and judgment. He mingled forms and characters but disposed 
them in such a guise, that while in his poem there are as many 


1. - Del Poerna Erwlco: p. 200. 

2. - Ib. p. 259. 
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steps as in a theatre, the reader ascends easily by these. He 
meets no abrupt precipice. There is no intensely displeasing stum¬ 
bling-block to offend the taste. Yet in expression and in that 
quality called by the Greeks e nergla . Vergil .ter marvellous and the 
eqttal of Homer. Moreover he so imitated with sound and number that 

he placed his creation before the eyes and made his readers both 
1 

hear and see. 

Dante, the third among the masters, is more like to Homer 
in daring, in license, and in mingling antique and Barbarian words, 
than to Vergil. Yet he calls himself the disciple and imitator of 
the latter, and perhaps resembles him in brevity. Castelvetro dis¬ 
tinguishes between the two by saying Homer is more vivid and detailed, 
while Vergil is more universal. To Castelvetro ttTi&i'l.ir&tfjp.s a defeat 
in art; to Tasso it constitutes a quality of magnificence and digni¬ 
ty incompatible with minute description. The virtue of Homer and 
the virtue of Vergil, he says, is the virtue of the true poet and of 
every poet, but the virtue of Vergil exceeds in that it is also pe¬ 
culiar to the heroio poet, whom it becomes to preserve decorum and 

2 

sustain grandeur above everything else. 

Elsewhere Tasso deals with common problems. The use of Lat- 

3 

in words is excused and defended.* He declares it is not pedantic 


to use foreign words of noble strain as of the Provencal, French or 
4 

Spanish. He explains that Aristotle in conceding the use of 

strange words to the epic poet alone, intends to convey rather that 

5 

to him more than to others is the privilege granted. There is, he 


1.- Ib. p. 260. Examples of onomatopeia: Dull thud - procumblt 

huml bos ; calmness: - rult oceano nox ; noise of battle: ".V 

fractaque quadrupedantern 


Pectora pectoribus rumpunt. 
g.- IbU..p. 262. 3.- Apologi a Del Poema, 

6.- IbiA.Jp. 274. 


p. 374. 4.- IbuA^p. 
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says, a poetic language just as there is a philosophic or historic 

one, and the poetic language is not the Florentine, not the modern, 

1 

hut the ancient mingled with stray words. 

A few echoes from the Anticruscan disputes f^l emphasize 
the prevalent keen critical interest in the matter of diction. Paola 
Beni embarks upon a scientific investigation of language. All au¬ 
thors are to he consulted, hut five of the best are to he selected 
for intensive study. Dictionaries are to he made with examples 

quoted from the best authors, and Latin and Greek etymologies giv- 
2 3 

en. He includes a valuable study of early forms. In discussing 

the language of Boccaccio he alludes scornfully to the expurgated 

editions, saying justly, there is no longer any certainty in affirm- 

ing certain wordsMw^knot used by Boccaccio. But he states that 

A X 

many of the old words used by Boccaccio are to be found scattered 

in other anoient authors and tales: as in the Hound Table, in the 

story of Hinaldo of Montalbano, in Maestro Aldobrandino, in Gio. 

5 

Villani and otherfl^c J ’-i'"'/’]'?, 

Annlbal Caro makes a vigorous plea for freedom in diction. 

He asks earnestly: Is it not lawful for the writers of one language 
to use the words of another? He claims that not only may foreign 
words of acoepted standing be received, but those that have never 
been written, the new, the newly made, the Greek, the Barbarian, and 
even these changed from their first form and significance. Hot only 
words but figures of speedKare to be transposed from one language to 
another. These methods are taught by the Greek and Latin writers. 


1.- Ib«4.,p. 376. 2.- L'Antlcru soa: overo II B aragon e dell'It alians 

Lingu a: pp. 2-4. 3.- Ib«A ( p. 7 sq. 4.- IbwA.p. 5, He refers with 

praise to Salviati's edition, reconstructed from ancient tpxts with 
singular diligence and restored to a true reading. 5.- Ibwi.^p. 60. 
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and have been put into practice by Italian authors. Aristotle both 
in his Poetics and Rhetoric admits the use of foreign words. He not 
only approves, he praises, and commends the custom as adding grace 
and delight to the composition, and lifting it above ordinary speech. 
If Aristotle is mistaken here, as he sometimes is, perhaps the 
names of Cicero, Demetrius, Quintilian, and Horace will carry 
weight. The Greeks used words from all their dialects. The Latins 
have used both the Greek and Barbarian languages. The Italians, 
before Petraroh, after Petrarch, and Petrarch himself have used the 
Greek, the Latin, and the Barbarian; and from hand to hand, each 
according to his judgment, has taken what has not been before writ¬ 
ten by others: " Ham et quae vetera nunc sunt, fuerunt ollm nova ." 
Hesiod used words not found in Homer, Pindar those not found in 
Hesiod, Callimachus those not in Pindarus, Theocritus^in Callima¬ 
chus. They were excellent poets all. Empedocles used many foreign 
words not at first understood among the Greeks. Many words and lo¬ 
cutions condemned by Cicero, Quintillian, Servlus, Maorobius, 

Aulus Gellius, and many others, by diverse people in diverse timesy 
have been allowed. They have been used by poets and orators; by 
Cicero himself, by Asinfes Pollio, Sergius Flavius, Messala, Augustus, 
and earlier by Pacuvius, Cecilius, Lucretius, Plautus, Terence, and 
many others. But in relation to the vulgar tongue, and leaving 
out all those before Petraroh who from time to time introduced new 
words, subdued their roughness and polished them to the state in 
which Dante left the language,—how many words from the Greek, the 
Latin, the Provencal and common Italian has Petrarch added? How 
may have been added by judicious writers since his time? Judicious, 
Caro says advisedly, for despite the seeming partisanship he by no 
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means advocates a rash gathering together of words, without con- 

1 

formity to style, reason, and idiom. 

Rusoelli strikes yet another note, one later echoed by the 
Frenoh and English, when he proclaims the perfection of his native 

tongae. I can prove, he says, that this language most beautiful in 

/ 

itself as the work of our poets shows, is superior to the language 
and poetry of either the Latins or the Greeks. All matters of art 
are reduced to perfection* For by study and culture the Italians 
have drawn from the Greeks, the Latins, the Spanish, the Frenoh, and 
even from the Germans, the Hebrews and other strange nations many 
things, in words, in phrasing, and in figures, which have enriched 
the language in the guise in which we see it today." 

Instances of such criticism could be multiplied indefinitely. 
Enough has been said, however, to illustrate the source, the inher¬ 
ent character of repetition common to all Renaissance criticism, 
and the constant development toward a diction regulated by fixed 
principles; as well as to establish the keenness and universality 
of interest in the subject. 

It has been stated that this criticism culminated in Tasso, 
not beoause he was endowed with superlative critical insight, but 
beoause there is in him a summing up of the general view. A volu¬ 
minous writer, reared in an atmosphere of literary culture, Tasso 
possessed to an extraordinary degree the faculty of retailing the 
opinions of others. 

Tasso and Spenser approach each other more nearly than any 
literary figures of the century. Both are poets of a high 
order of genius. Both come to their task equipped with rare 



1.- Apologia : pp. 35-37. 
of Minturno, p. ii. 


2.- Introduction to Rime et Prose 
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training, and holding in mental solution the critical dogma of the 

age. The result is to be discussed later. But, whether by direct 

knowledge, through similarity of training, or likeness of tempera* 

ment, the work of Spenser more nearly reflects the critical attitude 

of Tasso than of any other writer. 

The criticism which moulded the vernacular of Italy into a 

flexible medium of cultured literature was carried to Franoe and 

England. In France it bred the Fleiade. Fabri writes that art is 

necessary in all things; elegance consists in expressing one's 

meaning purely and clearly in noble terms; clearness and brevity 

1 2 

are to be sought above everything. Sebillet urges the augmenta¬ 
tion of the language. Recourse should te had to Latin and Greek 

writers, and especially to translators of the old authors, among 

3 

whom he cites Macsult and Jean Martin. Although the innovations 
of these last may seem rude, it must be remembered through their 
authority supported both by art and industry, qualities singularly 
required in the innovation of diction, much has been established 
previously unknown to our ancestors. Sebillet omits details as al¬ 
ready formulated by classic writers, but he ifaffifrattry! "i Horace in 
warning that innovations be made modestly and with judgment. 

Du Bellay gives an able discussion on the means of enrich¬ 
ing the language. He prescribes invention as a primary method, 
pointing out that innovation in art demands a corresponding innova¬ 
tion in language. It is permitted to mechanics and advocates to 
use new termsj why should a like liberty be denied learned men who 
wish to enrich by a few words a language not yet sufficiently ample? 

1.- Rhe tori cue (IV M), pp. 22, 27, 66-67. 2.- Art Poetique 

Franooya (1540} C. IV, pp. 29-33. 3.- Ib. V. note, p. 31. 
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Such a stricture would be more rigid than the laws of Greece and 
Home. He urges, therefore, that the poet no longer fear, especially 
in a long poem, to invent new words; but, he adds, let him use re¬ 
straint, analogy, and judgment of the ear. Then, let him care 
neither for praise nor blame, but trust to the approval of poster¬ 
ity, which gives sanction to the doubtful, light to the obscure, 
novelty to the ancient, familiarity to- the unaccustomed, and sweet¬ 
ness to the harsh and rude. He cites the use of old words in Ver¬ 
gil. Of the French he says there are a "mil'autres bons mots, que 
nous avons perdue par notre negligence." "He doute point," he 
urges, "que le modern vgaige de telz vocables £the ancients 5 } ne 
donne grande maieste, tant au vers comme a la Prose, ainsi que font 

Heliques des Sainctz aux Croix, et autres saores Ioyaux dedlez aux 
1 

Temples." 

The Pleiade centres in Honsard. He writes in ihis Preface 
to the Franciade: "I wish to strongly encourage the writer to take 
the wise boldness of inventing new words, provided ^hey follows an 
example already received by the public. It is very difficult to 
write well in our language, if it is not enriched,beyond what it is 
at present, with wordB and varied phrasing. Those who write dally 
in it know well the restraint they endure, and the extreme annoy¬ 
ance of using always the same word." Beyond all, he warns, let 
there be no Simple in restoring to use antique words, principally 
those of the Walloon and Pioard languages whioh were for many cen¬ 
turies the true examples of French. Choose the most pregnant and 

significant words to serve poetry at need, not only from the said 

8 

languages, but from the provinces of France. Of such vital im¬ 
portance does consider this principle he repeats it: "I advise you 

1,- Beffense et Il lustration (1549) Ch. IV, pp. 125M1O.0 
8.- Pref. to Franciade, p. 32. 
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to use indifferently all dialects as I hare said; among which the 

courtly is always the most "beautiful by reason of the majesty of 
1 

the princes* But even this cannot be perfect without the aid of 

others, for each garden has its particular flower.Learn 

your Greek and Latin diligently, look to your Italian and Spanish 

and when you have mastered them perfectly, draw upon them as a good 

soldier draws upon the conquered; then write wi^te in your mother 

tongue as did Homer, Hesiod, Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Ver- 

2 

gil, Titus Livius, Sallust, Lucreece and a thousand others." 

Ronsard's teaching is a system of reiteration: Bo not re¬ 
ject the old words of our romances, he writes, but choose them with 

3 

prudence. Bo not despise the old words of France for they always 
have vigor. In regard to Latin he states that earlier writers have 
drawn upon its riches too carelessly when there were native words 
equally good. He wishes, nevertheless, that the poet should bold¬ 
ly compose words in imitation of the Greek and Latin provided that 
they be gracious and pleasant to the ear. He reminds that the ear¬ 
liest have forged words since accepted as most beautiful and sig- 

4 

nifleant. He calls attention to the resources offered by techni¬ 
cal words, and the possibility of drawing figures, vivid and beau- 

5 

tlful, from the trades. Old words of which only fragments are 

' 6 

left may be made to live again—grow and multiply in new forms. 
Above all things else Ronsard seeks to restore ancient words and to 
weld all dialects into one rich and living language. Learn, he 
bids, aptly to choose and appropriate to your work the most signif¬ 
icant word of the dialects of France, when you have no word so good 


1.- Cf. ( L'Abreh e: p. 321). Here he warns against the language of 


the court as affected and.often very bad 
3.- L'Abrege : p. 320. 4.- Ib*>-,p. 335. 

p. 335. 


2.- Ib’^-pp. 33-34. 
5«- Ibi/^p. 321. 6.‘ 
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and expressive in your own tongue. Care not whether the word "be 
Gascon,Poictevon, Norman, Manceaux, Lyonnaise or of any other sec¬ 
tion, provided only they are good and correctly express what you 
wish to say. (But have oare not to speak too affectedly the lan¬ 
guage of the court, which is sometimes very bad.) Enow that the 
Greek language would never have been so rich in dialects and words, 

but for the number of republics; each of these, emulous of glory, 

1 

had its own writers. Language extends national glory. 

Prom Vauquelin we hear an echo of Ronsard with a soft tem- 

2 

perlng note. He repeats all of his master’s teaching, adding more 
detailed devices for enriching the language; but he sanely warns 
against too free use of old and provincial words, aptly using the 
simile of turning from a pure fountain to stagnant waters, a^d c^t- 
1*£ waters, and citing Monln as a warning and a laughing stock. 

De Laudun adds the accumulated weightr of repetition to 
theories already cited. But he too gives a hint that earlier teach- 

CUJt 

ings have been too literally followed, and warns it is not necessary 

4 A 

to choose rude or gross words. 

In Boileau’s Tralte du S ublime we have a vista of criticism 
that sweeps down through the centuries and opens upon the period 
immediately succeeding the Renaissance. Longinus speaks through 
Bolleau: --"there is perhaps nothing whence the orators and all the 
writers in general who study the Sublime, draw more grandeur, ele¬ 
gance, fitness,weight, force, and vigor for their works, than from 
the choice of words. It is through them that all these beauties 
shine in the discourse as in a rioh picture, and give to the theme 

a soul and life. Por to speak truly beautiful words are the right 
> —— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — ———————————————————— — — — — — — — — 

1.- Ibbt./p. 321. 2.- L'Art Poetique: 11. 315-345 sq»: 1. 225 sq.; 

1. 285; 1. 301, 1. 307; 11. 361-365; 11. 371-390; 1. 408 sq. 

3.- Ib. 11. 907 sq. 4.- L’Art Poetique ; Bk. II, c.3, ju->133sqi.; 
Bk. Ill, p. 77. 
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and natural light of our thoughts." 

The criticism of diction in England as compared with conti- 

IAN 9 iaLu 

nental advance,, was crude. There are none of the studied devices 
which have been observed in the teaohings of the French and Italian 
critics. The history of English diction is yet to be written, but 
its dominant note is nationalism. This note, English for English 
men, was sounded in the translations of Alfred and Aelfric. It was 
struck anew in the prefaoes and prologues of the unvarnished but 
sturdy Canton, and was again repeated by Wilson, Cheke, and Ascham. 

Eor is the slogan,English for English men,the only national 
phase in the matter of diction. English diction was established by 
deeds rather than by discussion. The work of Chaucer which ante¬ 
dates the rise of orlticlsm as a distinct branch of English litera¬ 
ture, is proof of this. The unparalleled brilliancy of Elizabethan 

literature had thews and sinews of Intellectual vigor which shaped 
its own language. There is no intention here to minimize the im¬ 
portance of such utterances as Chaucer's "the word mote be eousln 
to the dede," which embodies the very spirit of decorum; nor of the 
authors of the seoond and third versions of the Visions of Piers 
Ploughman . when they reiterate the axiom that the greatest art is to 
conceal art. Scores of other such utterances are to be gathered, 
even among the despised romances. These expressions establish the 
existence of an active critical apprehension, and the knowledge of 
foreign but English criticism of diction had not, in 

the last quarter of the sixteenth oentury crystallized into a func¬ 

tioning factor of literary creation. This postponement of the con¬ 
scious tutelary and experimental stage of the vernacular, actively 
sought by Italy and France, had the effect of delaying the standard- 


1.- Boileau’s Translation of Longinus’ treatise On the Sublime , 
pp. 90-91. 
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With Wilson, Cheke, and Ascham formal criticism was initia- 
1 

ted in England. The more rahid phase of Elizabethan criticism of 

diction, which savagely attacks the rakehelly route of ragged 

rhymers, the Italianate Englishmen, inkhorn terms, and sesqulpeda- 
2 

llan words, falls dully on modern ears. Eor the ephemeral crowd of 
writers who drew upon themselves such condemnation has been elimi¬ 
nated by time. Wilson excellently characterizes these, in a passage 

which sheds much light on the fads and follies of speech in his 
3 

day. 

His wholesale condemnation of foreign and inkhorn terms is 
succeeded by a slight effort toward constructive work. He is 


1. - Cox's Rhetoric (1624), Sherry’s Rhetoric (1560), Elyot's The 
Gouvenour (1551) are not.to be reckoned as formal criticism. 

2. - Wilson, Thos.: Rhetoric, Bk. Ill, pp. 160-166. Ascham’s School¬ 
master, Bk. I, pp. 72-92( the controversial writings of Harvey and 
Bash; Robt. Greene’s Quips for an Upstart Courtier : Puttenham, The 
Arte of English Poesle: Bk. Ill, oh. IV; Webbe, Win., A Discourse of 
Engllshe Poetrle .. p. 246 (Smith, Y. 1). 

3 . - Rhet. Bk. Ill, "Among all other -oeffons this fhould firJ t be 
learned, that wee neuer affect any ftraunge or ynkehorne termes, but 
to speake as is commonly reoeiued: neither peeking to be ouer fine 
nor yet lining ouer-careleff e vfing our fpeeche as mo ft men doe, and 
ordering our wlttes as the fewe ft heue done. Some eeke o far for 
outlandifh Englifh that they forget altogether their mothers lang¬ 
uage. And I dare fweare this, if fome of their mothers were aliue, 
thel were not able to tell what they pay: and yet the/e fine Eng¬ 
lish clerkes will fay, they fpeake in their mother tongue, If a man 
[hould charge them for counterfeiting the Kings Englifh. Some farre 
iourneyed gentleman at their retirne home, like as they lone to goe 
in forralne apparell, fo thei will ponder their talke with ouer/ea 
language. He that ccmmeth lately out of Frounce, will talke French 
English and neuer blufh at the matter. An other ohops in with • 
Englifh Itallenated, and applieth the Italian phraye to our English 

fpeaking, the which is, as if an Oratour .that profe ff eth to vtter 
his mind in plalne Latins, would needes jpeaks Poetrle, rad farre 
fetched colours of ftraunge antiquitie, 


The fine courtier will talke nothing but Chaucer . The mljticall 
wiTaman rad Poetlcall Clerkes will speake nothing but quaint 
Prduerbes, rad blinds Allegories, delighting much in their owns 
darkens g]e, especially, when none can tell what they doe jay. The 
vnlearned or TooliVh phaptasticall, that [melles but of learning 
(fuoh fellowes as naue Feen f learned men in their dales) wil jo 
latln their tongues, that the simple oan not but wonder at their 
talke, and thinke Jurely they Tpeake by Fome reuelation. 
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dismayed at the ohaotlo state of the language and hints at the ne¬ 
cessity for standardization: "either we mu/t make a difference of 
English and jay jome is learned Engli[h and other [ome is rude Eng¬ 
lish, or the one is eonrt talks, the other is eonntrey jpeech, or 
els we mnjt of neoe^itie bani[h all juch Rhetorlque . and v/e alto¬ 
gether one manor of language." The prime qualities in dletion are, 
for him, simplicity and clearness. Latin and Greek words are to he 
admitted only when already well established in the language, and 
commonly understood. Cloero is his guide in the choiee of words: 
first that the words he proper to the tongue used; second that they 
he plain for all men to perceive; third that they he apt and meet to 
set out the matter; fourth that translated words (metaphor) he used 
to beautify the sentence. The characteristic features of Wilson's 
criticism are nationalism and saneness. The first demands an ex¬ 
clusion of foreign elements, the second, of remote or obsolete terms 
not universally understood. 

The words of Cheke strengthen the position of Wilson: "I.am 

of this opinion that our tung shold he written cleans and pure, un- 

mixt and unmangled with borrowingof other tunges. 

For then doth our tung naturallie and praisahlie utter her meaning, 

when she bouroweth no counterfeltness of other tunges to attire her 

self withall, hut useth plalnlie her own ..and if she 

want at ani tym yet let her borrow with such bashfulness, that it 

mal appeer that if either the mould of our own tung could serve us 

to fasslon a woord of our own, or if the old deriisoned could content 

1 

and ease this neede, we wold not boldly venture of unknowen words." 

In the utterances of Cheke and Wilson may he distinctly read 

1.- Letter to Thos. Hohy prefixed to his translation of the 
Courtier. 
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a reaction against excesses engendered by continental teaching. 
Moreover, this criticism of diotion is colored to a certain extent by 
a moral prejudice against foppish foreign fashion. This is espe¬ 
cially true of Asoham in whom the moralist and schoolmaster often 
cloud the clearness of the critic. He condemns the use of "straunge 
and inkhorne termes," but this is only a part of his Alignment of 
the corrupt influences of Italy. In Yarro and Sallust he condemns 
old and rough words, and foreign phrasing, but here the point of in- 
terest is the suitability of the works in question for teacheqypur¬ 
poses. 


For the three pioneers of English criticism the force of 
their teaching centres in A s national diction, clear, ai»4 simple^ and 
purged of all extravagances. 

A few other critical passages are worthy of note. King 
James writes: "Ye mon also take held to frame your wordis and con¬ 
tends according to the mater"....; and - "Gif your purpose be of 

1 

landwart affairis, to vse corruptit and vplandls wordis." The last 

has the Interest of being probably the only direct expression in the 

English crltiolsm of the period, of a principle almost universally 

2 

taught by Italian and Prench oritlcs, and followed by Spenser. 

The avowed purpose of Puttenham is "to make of a rude rimer 

a learned and a Courtly poet." (Bk. Ill, c. ). Therefore th&^e 

(appea^\ JLn hl s^work the practical elements of a constructive criticism 

which approach the method but not the view of the continent. His 

theory remains essentially English, and in general close to Wilson. 

3 

In a passage which excellently supplements the glimpse given by 


1. - A Short Treatis e on T erse (1584J (Smith: T. 1, p. 218). 

2. -Ifhe letter of E. K. v is excepted as being a direct expression of 
Spenser*s views. 3.- v This part (diction) in our maker or Poet 
must be heedyly looked vnto, that it be naturall, pure, and the 
most vsuall of all his conntrey; and for the same purpose rather 
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Wilson of the state of language he condemns, the use of dialect, 
the"peeul8h affectation" of primltlTe words hy scholars, and the Im¬ 
itation of the early poets, even Chauoer. like Dante he -finds his 
ideal language in the court: "Ye shall therefore take the vsuall 
speaoh of the Court, and that of London and the shires lying about 
London within Iz myles, and not much aboue. I do not say this but 
that in euery shyre of England there be gentlemen and others that 
speaks, but specially write, as good Southerns as we of Middlesex or 
Surrey do, but not the common people of euery shire, to whom the 
gentlemen, and also their learned olarkes do for the most part con¬ 
descend With further detail he defines the words which may be 

judiciously admitted to the language, makes a just and clear state¬ 
ment of decorum, defines style, enumerates six classic points of 

1 

good spitoh, and posits diotlon as an Art* 

Sidney touches with lightness and surety upon the sorest 


1.- Ib. oh. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 


continued) 

that which is spoken in the kings court, or in the good townes and 
Cities within the land, then in the marches and frontiers, or in 
port townes, where straungers haunt for trafflke sake, or yet in 
Vniuersities where Sohollers rse much peeuish affectation of words 
out of the primatiue languages, or finally, in any vplandish village 
or corner of a Eealme, where is no resort but of poore rusticall or 
Ynciuill people: neither shall he follow the speach of a oraftes man 
or carter or other of the inferlour sort, though he be inhabitant 
or bred in the best towns and Cltle in this Realms, for such persons 
doe abuse good speaches by strange accents or ill shapen soundes and 
false ortographie* But he shall follow generally the better brought 
vp sort, suoh as the Greekes call eharientes, men oiuill and gra¬ 
ciously behauored and bred. Our maker therfor at these dayes shall 
not follow Piers plowman , nor Gower , nor Lydgate nor yet Chaucer, 
for their language is now out of vse with vs; neither shall he take 
the termes of Korthera-men, suoh as they vse in dayly talke, whether 
they be noble men or gentlemen or of their best clarkes, all is a 
matter; nor in effect any speech vsed beyond the riuer of Trent, 
though no man can deny but that theirs is the purer English Saxon at 
this day, yet it is not so Courtly nor so currant as our as our 
Southerns English is; no more is the far Westerns mans speach." 

The Arte of English Poesie (1589) Bk. Ill, c. 4. 
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faults of the age. The "honey flowing matron eloquence," he says, 

has been disguised "in a courtesan-like painted affectation: one 

n 

time with so far-fet words, that ma^r seem monsters.another time 

with ooursing of a letter, as if they were hound to follow the meth¬ 
od of a dictionary, another time with figures and flowers extremely 
winter-starred." Euphuism he does not name hut writes: "Bow for 
similitudes in certain printed discourses, I think all herharlsts 
all stories of heasts, fowls, and fishes are rifled up, that they 
may come in multitudes to wait upon any of our conceits, which cer¬ 
tainly is as absurd a surfeit to the ear as is possible." The fault 
lies not with the language but the writer who "using art to show art 
and not to hide art—as in these oases he should do—flleth from 
nature and indeed abuseth art. For the language itself, it is "ca¬ 
pable of any excellent exercising of it," and "for the uttering 
sweetly and properly the conceits of the mind, whioh is the end of 

"1 

speech, that hath it equally with any other tongue in the world...." 

In 1595 this praise was echoed in the tractate of Sir Bichard 
Carew, The Excellency of the English Tongue, which clearly emulated 
similar eulogies already noted among the Italian and French. 

This brings to a close our review of the critical attitude 
toward diction of Spenser's age. Of the above citations from Eng¬ 
lish writers, only the views of Wilson, Cheke, and Ascham were pub¬ 
lished in time to have influenced our poet. The social and literary 
relations of Sidney and Spenser place almost beyond question the re¬ 
straining Influence upon the protege,of the clear and temperate 

2 3 

views of the patron, although as Spenser has hinted, and Sidney 

himself recorded they did not always agree. The common influence 

1.- Defense of Poesy (1595), pp. 58, 54. 8.- Spenser's letter to 

Harvey a.-Da-fusa' of Poeay, p. 47. 
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of Italian literature and criticism upon both would render indeter¬ 
minate any effort to define the scope of mutfcal influence. For the 
remaining citations, the significance lies merely in the common rec¬ 
ognition of contemporary problems which posits an atmospheric knowl- 

1 

edge of and inter-relation with continental criticism. 

The outstanding features of English criticism of diction are 
two. In the long and barren period between Chaucer and Wyatt and 
Surrey there were two distinct trends in the development of litera¬ 
ture: the one of a popular literature which tended to preserve old 

2 

and dialeot forms, and culminated in the Morte d'Arthur of Malory, 
and other publications of Caxton and Wynken de Words; the other of 
a learned literature which made Latin, or a Latinated English its 
medium and culminated in Erasmus, Colet, and More. Moreover, the 
prevalence of foreign travel introduced an extensive and ill-con¬ 
sidered use of borrowed terms and phrases. With these diverse ele¬ 
ments a self-conscious criticism demanded not the enrichment but 
the expurgation of the language. Hence the earliest critics sought 
an elimination of old, obsolete, and dialect terms on the one hand, 
and of ink-horn terms and foreign borrowings on the other. At one 
with this demand for a pure English diction was the assertion of 
nationalism. 

In contrast with this the insistent demand of French criti¬ 
cism was for an enrichment of the language by a resort to Latin, 
foreign,and dialeot forms, and by the relntroduetion and rebuilding 
of old words. A little in advance of England, the literary ambition 

1.- Here mention should be made of Hoby's translation (1561) of 
Castigllone's Courtier . 2.- Ascham attests the hmpopularity of 
such works: n Yet I know when God's Bible was banished the Court and 
"Morte Arthur" received into the prince's chamberCapt. Com's 
Libra ry. Some a ccoun t of Pub.; Halliwell Phillips. S hakespea re 
Soc. Papers, London, 1849, v. 9, p. 17-35. 
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of France was the creation of a national epic to rival the Iliad , 
the Odyssey . the Aeneld . For this a rich medlnm was the primary 
requisite. Hence language was the central interest of the Pleiade. 

In Italy the same interest existed hut was not so keenly 
centralized. The epic of Dante was a proud national monument. The 
work of Petrarch, Boecaeclo, Pollziano, Lorenzo, Puloi, Bolardo, 
and Ariosto went forward hy gradations upon the epic path. Criti¬ 
cism was an art in itself that sought the perfection of art. This 
found a realization in the eplo of Tasso, which is a work of con¬ 
scious art rather than inspiration. In the criticism of both na¬ 
tions there is reiterated, to an extent beyond reproduction, the 
necessity of enriching the vernacular. The poet is taught to bor¬ 
row, to Invent, to alter, to transpose, to collect, and to reln- 

1 

state. Above all is urged the literary value of ancient words in 
adding richness, dignity, and distinction to language. 

It was in this atmosphere of intense orltlcal Interest that 
Spenser sought a noble and flexible medium for his own epic concep¬ 
tion. 


The outstanding features of Spenser's diction are his co¬ 
piousness, his use of archaisms, and the musical quality of his 
language. Of these, the two last are but specific features of the 
first. The three are so closely interlineated as to render a clear 


1— Du Bellay: Doff , e* Ilhis . (1549), ch. VI, p. 128. The use of 
ancient words gives "grande maieste; Muzio: Dell 1 Arte Poetlca rp. 71; 
Ulntumo: L'Arte P-. Bk. IV, p. 301. To give to~^he verse,majesty it 
is granted to the poet to use ancient and disused words; Ibt4.p. 321. 
"Per la qual eosa le parole, che rendono 11 verso magnlfico, e 
malestellple, sono 1‘Antiche dalla oonsuetudine del parlare accettate: 
e le Pellegrini, purche non u-C sia Barbatesimo, e le Fatte, e le 
nuouamente trovate, se l’uso le riceue, e gllforeochi non le sohlfano: 
e le Traslate, ch*a guisa di matutlne stelle 'adornano, & illuminano 
il dire." Tasso: Del Poema Eroico:- "e partieolarmente le parole 
dlsusate la fanno plu venerabile, perche sono come forestierl tra 
cittadini." 
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division of the topics Impossible; hence the discussion must shift 

from one to the other as occasion demands. 

To the student the most overt quality of Spenser's language 

is the fullness and fluency. The honeyed smoothness of his words as 

they flow in soft cadences gives no hint of "fine filed" phrase. 

Words follow words with such ease and fitness of time and rhythm, 

they seem created for that place alone; the reader scarcely pauses 

to note from how many sources the poet has drawn his words, that a 

courtly word of France may rhyme with a soft sound o'f Italy, or yet 

again with a quaint word that smacks of its Saxon origin. 

In its initial stage Spenser's copiousness may he attributed 
v 1 2 

to his va^t learning, wide reading, marvellous memory and powers 
of assimilation. But the riches with which his mind was stored, 
were varied and increased by every device and license allowed by 
critical authority to the poet* 

As we have seen one of the points most insistently taught 
in French and Italian criticism was the literary value of old words. 
Spenser's use of archaisms is both a distinctive characteristic of 
his diction and a fertile source of his copiousness. 

When Spenser published his Shepheard®s C alendar it was pref¬ 
aced by an epistle from E* K. to Harvey. Whatever may have been the 
corporal >CclU*vOOLJtLr of E. £*, he was. a gentleman who enjoyed e most 
intimate .with the workings of the poet's mind. He speaks with an- 
thority: The manner of framing his words, he writes of the new poet, 
"will seeme the straungest, the words themselves being so aunclent, 
the knitting of them so short and intricate, and the whole periods 
and compasse of speache so delightsome for the rounnesse, and so 
1*- ^. C..T3L 

2.- Wm. Bledner: Spenser's Belesenhelt. 
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grave for the straungeness. And flrste of the wordes to speaks, I 
grannt they he something hard, and of most men unused, yet both 
English, and also used of most excellent authors and most famous 
poetes. In whom vhenas this our poet hath bene much travelled and 
throughly redd, how could It be (as that worthy oratour saydej but 
that walking in the sonne, although for other cause he walked, yet 
needs he mought be sunburnt; and having the sound of those auncient 
poetes still ringing in his eares, he mought needes in singing hit 
out some of theyT tunes. But whether he useth them by such casual- 
tye and custome, or of set purpose and choyse, as thinking them 
fittest for 8ueh rueticall rudeness of shepheards, eyther for that 
theyT rough sounde would make his rymeSmore ragged and rustical, 
or els because such olde and obsolete wordes sore most used of coun¬ 
try folks, sure I think, and think I think not amlsse, that they 
bring great grace and, as one would say, auctoritle to the verse. 

For albe amongst many other faultes it specially be objected of 

1 

Valla against Livle, and of other against Saluste, that with over 
muche studie they affect antlqultie, as eovetlng thereby credenoe 
and honor of elder yeeres, yet I am of opinion, and eke the best 
learned are of lyke, that those auncient solemne wordes are a great 
ornament both in the one and in the other; the One labouring to set 
forth in hys worke an eternall image of antlqultie, and the other 
carefully discoursing matters of gravitie and importaunce• For if 
my memory fayle not, Tullie, in that books wherein he endevoureth 
to set forth the pateme of a perfect oratour, sayth that ofttlmes 
an auncient worde maketh the style seeme grave and as it were rev¬ 
erend: . Tet nether every where must old words be 


1.- Cf. Ascham: Schoolmaster , pp. 
pp. 139,140,141,147,148,154. 


182-186; Vives: On Education: 
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stuffed in, nor the commen dialecte and maner of speaking so cor¬ 
rupted therby, that, as in old buildings, it seme disorderly and 
ruinous. But all as in most exquisite pictures they use to blaze 
and portraict not onely the daintie lineaments of beautye, but also 
rounde about it to shadow the rude thickets and craggy clifts, that, 
by the baseness of such parts, more excellency may accrew to the 

principall ( . ) even so doe those rough and harsh termes enlu- 

mine and make more clearly to appears the brightness of brave and 

glorious words. But if any will rashly blame such his 

purpose in ohoyse of old and unwonted words, him may I more justly 
blame and condemns, or of witlesse headinesse in judging, or of 
heedelesse hardinesse in condemning: for not marking the compasse 
of hys bent, he will judge the length of his cast: for in my opin¬ 
ion it is one special prayse, of many whych are dew to this poete, 
that he hath laboured to restore, as to theyr rlghtfull heritage 
sueh good and naturall English words as have ben long time out of 
use and almost cleare disherited. Which is the onely cause that 
our mother tongs, which truely of itself is both ful enough for 
prose and stately enough for verse, hath long time ben counted most 
bare and barreln of both.” He bitterly condemns those who seek to 

patch up the language, with borrowings "here of the French, there of 

made 

the Italian, everywhere of the Latlne" and so four English tongue a 
gallimanfray or hodgepodge of al other speches"; and those who "will 
not onely themselves not labor to garnish and beautifie it, but also 
repine that of other it shold be embellished." 

This exposition is invaluable in its demonstration of the 
deliberately critical attitude of the poet. It exhibits the blend¬ 
ing of continental and national elements which is characteristic of 
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all Spenser's w&rk. In the principle and method of enriching the 
language. In the literary purpose of the archaisms, and In the prin¬ 
ciple of decorum, Spenser has followed French and Italian criticism. 
For this attendant authority has been adduced. But in his effort to 
establish a pure English diction, and to refine and polish the lan¬ 
guage the critic poet was tinder a dlstlnot national influence, 
which was exerted through the pronounced Tiews of Wilson, Cheke, and 
As chain, through the early efforts of Wyatt, Surry, and Turbervile to 
subdue the rude vernacular, and through the inspiration of Chauoer. 

In his method of securing this end Spenser took a means and 
a stand in opposition to the national view, namely his revival of 

obsolete and dialect words. The use of these we have seen condemned 

1 

by the early critios. Sidney writes: "The Shepherd's Calendar hath 

much poetry in his eclogues, indeed worthy the reading, if I be not 

deceived. That same framing of his stile to an old rustic language 

2 

I dare not allow, sinoe neither Theocritus in Greek, Vergil in 

3 

Latin, nor Sannazzaro in Italian did affect it.” 

"Let others sing of Knights and palladines 

4 

In aged accents and untimely words." 


1.- Supra, pp. 2.- Vives holds an opposite view: "Vergil 

strove to oatch the charm of the oountry dialects, in which kind of 
effort Theooritus allowed himself considerable indulgence." On 

Education : p. 137. 3.- Defense _• p. 47. It is worthy of note 

fcere that Bruno, whose influence over Sidney in other matters is 
evident, names among a list of vain pursuits "the revival of obso¬ 
lete words, and the attempt to lift them again to the stars." 

Aeneas Silerus, whose writings were well known in England, also con¬ 
demns the use of old terms. He quotes Aulus Gellius of Thavorlnius: 
"Copy the virtues of the great men of old, but let their archaisms 
die witli^hem." (Woodward: Vlttorino da Feltre . pp. 145-147.) 

4.- Sonnet 52. 
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Two decades later Ben Jonson spoke with contempt: "Spenser,affecting 

1 A 

the ancients writ no language." The letter of E. K. forestalls and 

answers just such criticism. It moreover establishes the Independent 

2 

attitude of the poet, for secure in the French and Italian support 
of his views, he again puts his theory into practiceU*. 5'<\iL AajL - 

The gap between the rugged diction of the S heph erd*^ Calen¬ 
dar, and the courtly phrasing of the Faerie Queene . may be bridged 
by a single critical tenet, deoorum. The one work is as consciously 
archaic as the other; the degree rests in the adaptation of diction 
to character, setting, theme, and genre. The difference but empha¬ 
sizes the critical method of the poet. 

It has been shown that Spenser's theory of diction embraoed 
a double oonoeption of the poet's function: as an autoorat of poet¬ 
ic dlotion his was the power to enlarge, modify, and embellish the 
language at will; as the arbiter of the national language his was 
the duty to establish and preserve the integrity and purity of the 
vernacular. It is the purpose of this discussion to determine to 
what degree he reconciled these functions, and to interpret the true 
nature of his diction. 

At the risk of establishing a paradox with what precedes and 
what must follow, it must be stated^Spenser*s vocabulary is essen¬ 
tially English and essentially simple. His most copious innova¬ 
tions, the use of archaic words, are English. His Latin!sms are few 
and well established. His foreign terms are largely the phrasing of 
the court-of-love parlance, so familiar as to have lost its foreign 
flavor, or else they are words and inventions motivated by metric 
considerations• 

1. - Discoveries: Vi.y7,%-(j-JLS) 

2. - V. Supra: p. .^LTrissino: Liv. 71, p. 13. 
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In this matter of dietion the influence of the earlier crit¬ 
ics has been acknowledged• But the controlling force is to he found 
in Chaucer. For in the great poet Spensef recognized not only the 

Father of English Poetry, hut the Father of English Diction. This 

1 

was a national view. 

In the whole Faerie Queene, Spenser names the master hut 

2 

once; then he is— 

"Dan Chaucer well of English undefyled. 

On Fames eternall headroll worthie to he filed." 

IV, ii, 32. 

From this well Spenser drew inspiration. He sought to become in 

turn the master of English speech. He did not attempt to reproduce 

the diction of Chaucer. The two poets need only to he read together 

to establish this fact. But he drew from him both words and phrases 

3 

with which to restore and enrich the native tongue. In this act 


1. - Ocoleve: I. Works: E.E.TS. V. 61. De Reglmlne : Chaucer was 
" e honour of Englyssh tonge" st. 280; tEe *flour of eloquence," 
st. 281; Death 

"Despoiled hath is land of e swetnesse 
Of rethorlk / most like to Tully." st. 298. 

"The firsts fyndere of our faire langage." st. 712. 

2. - The fragment of the so-called Bk. VII is not included here. V. 

3. - The Glosse of E. K. added to the S. C. supports this statement 
with specific evidence: Feb . Ec . 1. 36: "heardgromes, Chaucers verse 
almost whole.—E. K." (Hous o^^ane• ill, 136—6 7 ; May Ec. 1. 92: 
"ohevisaunoe, sometimes of Chaucer used for gains: someTime of other 
for spoyle, or hootie, or enterprise, and sometime for chiefdome.- 
E. £•"; May Ec . 1. 261: "clincke, a keyhole. Whose diminutive is 
clicket, used of Chaucer for a Key.-E.E."; July Ec. 1. 177; "glitter- 
and, a participle used sometime in Chaucer, but“Sltogether in I 
Gower. -S.K."; etc. The glossary of E. K. has not been accorded the 
full significance due it, as an exposition of Spenser's diction. It 
confirms to a degree the claim advanced that Spenser's purpose was 
not the reproduction of an earlier diction hut the enrichment of the 
vernacular through the restoration of old and dialect words, and the 
incorporation of new and legitimate terms. The commentator usually 
oontents himself with a mere definition of the words. Sometimes he 
gives a source as in the examples cited above and in: "overture, an 
open place. The word is borrowed of the French and used in good 
writers.-E.E." ( July Ec. 1. 28) "Woe, Woe, Horthernly.-E.K.” (Sept. 
Ec., 1. 26); and In: lur. Ec. 1. 155: "Yblent, y is a poeticall ad¬ 
dition, blent, blinded.-E.STT"; May Eo . 1. 6, "yclad, arraye. y re- 
doundeth as before. E.K."; Apr . Ec. 1. 28. "frenne, a straunger. 
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the two functions of the poet met* But Chauoer 18 by no means to be 
regarded as the only source of Spenser's archaisms/^^knew Gower, 
Lydgate, and Ocoleve. The metrioal romanoes from which he drew the 
body of his material offered rloh fields for his experiments in dic¬ 
tion. In these last may be fotmd a key to much that is obscure* 

Before proceeding to a discussion of specific archaic forms, 
a brief digression is neoessary to dear away some misapprehension 
that has arisen in regard to Spenser's use of language. First, the 
diction of the Faerie Queene is by no means so antiquated as it is 
commonly supposed* This Impression has grown up among many who read 
the poem as the work of a great author, yet fail to familiarize them¬ 
selves with the body of Elizabethan literature. Furthermore the 
practice of modernizing texts, great as is the practical value, re¬ 
sults in a common misapprehension of the true nature of earlier lan¬ 
guage. Many features cited as archaisms in Spenser are to be found 
in his contemporaries. There is nothing in the scholarship of the 
age to warrant any assumption of scientific knowledge or investiga¬ 
tion of Old or Middle English forms by the poet. Hence an examina¬ 
tion based upon such an assumption would be in the highest degree un¬ 
scientific. Spenser's use of earlier forms rests upon his unparal¬ 
leled power of assimilation, already discussed in another connection. 
This in turn rests upon familiarity. Hence, we must largely seek 
the sources of his archaisms in those fields with which he was most 
familiar. 

It has been a common practice to trace Spenser's archaisms 

(continued J 

The worde, I thinke, was first poetically put, and afterwarde used 
in common custome of speach for forene. - E.K." The words are 
drawn from various sources, and E. E.'s glossary is sufficiently com¬ 
plete to enable the ordinary reader to understand the crabbed dic¬ 
tion of the_SVc£ The comments and exact references for classic allu¬ 
sion give Illuminating testimony as to the classic^ graining of 
the day. 
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directly to Chaucer. He uses an unusual or obsolete term; the same 

is found in Chaucer; the inference is clear. In dealing with diction 

it is not enough to establish that the word is to be found in the 

plaoe fitted to the argument; its occurrence in other places and 

its dates must be reckoned with. Many archaic words and phrases 

found in the Faerie ^ueene and attributed to Chaucerian influence 

are to be found among contemporary writers, and, as pointed out, in 

the romanoes. Words classed as dialect, as foreign borrowings,®:"**. 

inventions also are often by no means peculiar to Spenser* ThV^e- 

fbqre Jthe utmost circumspection is^required in dealing with the po- 

1 

et's vooabulary. The purpose of the discussion is the demonstra¬ 
tion of the poet*8 critical method, but an effort will be made to 
corroborate by example the legitimacy of his words and practice. 

In the inflection of verbs Spenser found opportunity both 
for variety and the reinstatement of earlier forms. The verbal 
ending - en appears as a perfect participle, as an Infinitive and 
as a plural both present and preterite. Primarily it should be ob¬ 
served that all archaic inflections in Spenser's works exist side 
by side with modern forms, with an overwhelming predominance of the 

latter. For example burn appears thirty times, twice it assumes 

W 

the form bren (brennej, in each oase as a final syllable and once 

the form burnen; brought appears approximately three hundred times. 

4 * 

broughten but once; wrought , one hundred and fifty times, wroughten . 

5 

once. Neither of the antiquated forms appears in the Faerie Queene. 

Undue emphasis has been laid upon the unique appearance of broughten, 

6 

stroven, and liveden as preterites. 1s plurals, infinitives, and 

1.- In this discussion of language I wish to acknowledge as my pre¬ 
decessors: Wagner, 6., On Spenser's Use of Archaisms . Inaug. Dies. 
Halle, 1879; Miss Barrow, ^tester's Dies. tJ. of C., 1902; For dia¬ 
lect: Mr. Wilkinson: Edmund S pens er and the East Lan cashire Dislect; 
Trans. Hist. Soc. of Lancashire & Cheshire, V. VII, p. 87 sq.; 
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participles the form appears oftener, hat even here the proportion 
is almost negligible. Cornea occurs hat three times in the Faerie 
Qaeena althoagh come_ appears more than a hundred times. Boanden 
occurs three times, hat this last as a theological and poetic word 
has always been carrent. As regards the forms in -en the poet T s 
attitade is evident. By analogy with words in which the ending was 

1 

regularly retained, it appeared a good English form worthy of res¬ 
toration. It added a flexible light syllable which coaid he ased 
' or discarded at will, a point most gratefal in iambic stractare. 

It softened monosyllabic stress, and aided in redacing the line to 
the level accent soaght by Spenser. Last, the form was not alto¬ 
gether so archaic as it now seems, for it was carrent in many words 

2 

bn which it has since been discarded. 

The endings - st - est . edest - eth which help to lend ar¬ 
chaic color to Spenser's pages, were common in all literature of the 
age. In Spenser they are unusually frequent and are made entirely 
subservient to metrical purposes. 

An interesting and possibly genuinely archaic form is to be 

3 

found in a few instances of a participle in -and , glltterand and 


1— lb. II, II, 29, 9, V, II, 21, 3; YE, II, 44, 1. 

2.- Wilson: Arte of Rhetorlque . Bk. Ill, p. 165, doen ; Bed, of Buie 
of Reason , doen : Elyot's Gouvenour, Bk. I, p. 26, Bk. Il, p. 157,' 
founden; Bk. il, p. 131, striken. aboden; Bk. II, pp. 144 to 146, 
commen: Bk. II. p. 145. knowen: Hoby's Courtier: 3.- F.Q. I. 

iv, 16 , 9; I,YII, 29, 4; il, vii, 42, 1; 11 , Il, 17, 1: (S.C. Jul. 
177,). . 


(Continued ) Grosart: Spenser's Works, Y. 1. ; Prof. Long. My own 

observations, and numerical statements have been ohecked by refer¬ 
ence to Osgood's Concordance. 2.- F.Q. III. iii. 34. 8: IV. iii. 
45, 7. 3.- Ib. I, III, 37, 9. 4*- S.C. Feb. 1. 212. 6.- F. Q. 

II, I, 7. 
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1 

trenehani . This is the form of the northern present participle; 

2 

the origin is however open to question. Trenchant appears beside 

3 4 

trenchand . Thrlllant and persant (persaunt) show the ending of 
the French present participle. The difference in the final letter 
may be a mere matter of spelling due to the common substitution of 
one for the other. Both forms however must have been Knownto Spen¬ 
ser. The participle in - and is found in Chaucer although he pre¬ 
fers the modem ending - ing (ynge). It appears in Gower, and, as 

5 

is natural, in Barbour, Dunbar, and Lindsay. In the romances the 

6 

forms glimerand. glitterand. scinand and schimmerande are quite 

6 

frequently found. 

A large class of archaic forms is to be found in the pret¬ 
erites of both strong and weak verbs. In any analysis of these two 
qualifying possibilities must be X e f** in mind: the form may be a 
mere variant of Elizabethan orthography; the form may be genuinely 
archaio yet current among other writers. Plonge . hong, strook, 
str&ke, song, sung, sang, dronck, druncke, and dranke are mere spell¬ 
ings. Quooke and wore are genuine Middle English form, but of the 
latter, Spenser uses as variants waxe . woxe . wex, waxen , woxen, 
wexen . or else changes to a final -ed. 


1— F* Q. I, i, 17, 3, I, xi, 24, 1. 2.- Ib. V, v, 91. 

3.- Wagner tp. 47) cites thrllland as an example of the Northern 
form. I have examined twelve editions of Spenser including one 
each of 1609, and 1679; in all of these the spelling is thrlllant 
and it is so noted in the N.E.D. V. F.Q. I. xi. 20. 2. II. iv. 46. 
1. 4.- F.Q. I, x, 47, 5; ll, iii, 23, 4; III, ix, 20, 9. 

5.- "Full low incllnand - ": Dunbar, Ellis's Spec. "Our sovereign 
havand " ... Lord Berries (1568) N.E.D . 6«-Sir Degrevant: Lincoln 
. "Glemerand hir sycle": The Wars of Alexander : Chasteand, 1. 
4607, flatband; schemerand, 11. 483, 5$92, shemerand, 1644; lazand 
1. 4367, gleterand, 11. 3346, 3797, 3686, 5536, glyssy nand, 11. 
3015. Cf. E.K.'s comment, JulyEo., 1. 177. 
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1 12 1 
Melnt ( menged . mingled ). nempt (nemmanj, ^old . nnderfong . 

molt , swolt, herrled . tane . shend . glrn . to-lorn and garred are old 

and less common forms. Holped . holpen . housled, nousled, ween, 

4 

rede, wot, mote, kenned, couth, hote, yode, and its hybrid preter- 

4 

itive present yead are all old forms, which are yet oommon in Eliz¬ 
abethan literature. Most if not all appear in Shakespeare. In 
Elyot's Gouvenour are to be found numerous terms cited as archaic ^>9^ 
In Spenser. 


Two antique verb phrasings Spenser has assimilated and used 

with good effect: do as a causative "doen him to die,* and can , as 

an enclitic auxiliary, having the force of did or a simple preterite. 

The phrasing is Chaucerian, but not peculiarly so, as the express- 

5 

ions are common in the romances. The content in these last, and 
in Spenser makes it quite feasible that can had come to be felt as gan . 

Another large group of verbs, which are lifted by prefixes 
from their usual form, may be classed as poetic. The chief parti¬ 
cles are a-, ab-, ac-, af-, de-, dis-, en-, for -, un-, to-, and y-. 

As well established and significant prefixes these formed a legiti¬ 


mate method by which any poet might vary his diction. We find: 

abeare, adrad, accourage, advew, affrend, behappen, besprint, depart 

or dispart (divide), disease, disadvaunce, discounsel, enmove, en- 

cheare, enrace, forgo, fordo, to-rent, to- , to bruzd, ybet, yron$, 

ycleped, ytost. A reference to the glossaries of Chaucer, of 

1.- See Glossary;Ritson's Ancient Metrical Romances. 2.- Guy of 
Warwick, 11. 10216. 3.- Erie otf To\ilsiie; 1. 94. 4.- Childe 

Maurice: (Child's Bal. II, p. 314) yodest. Win, of Palerne . 1. 3672, 
Holy Rood , p. 115, Erie of Toulons . 1.617, le Bone Florenc e. 1. 391, 
544. 5.- Drant: "Years yead away faces fair deflowre"; 

Bryskett.' Past. Aeclogue. 6.- Guy of Warwick : 1. 1428, "That er 
sperys can toschyder"; 1. 1600. "Porthe in fere c an they goo"; 

1. 2781. "The emperoure can th wende." 1. 3*^44. "He can mete a 
straunge sweven"; Bp. Percy's Polio MS. V.III, p. 275 sq.; p. 286, 

1. 250, 1. 274 . 
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Shakespeare, and of the romances will fully establish the right of 
the foregoing forms to be included in the poetlo vocabulary of an 
Elizabethan. 

In his use of nouns Spenser's archaism are few and simple. 

1 

The old plural in -en attributed to him is confined to eien (eyen). 

2 

brethren , and fone (foen ). These words had commonly retained this 
form and are not to be classed as unusual. The so-called old-plu¬ 
ral and possessive in -es is the ordinary Elizabethan spelling. 

When the apostrophe first came into use, it was employed indiffer¬ 
ently to denote the omission of w e" in the possessive or plural form. 
Spenser pronounoed -es as a separate syllable only when the exigen¬ 
cies of metre so required. The spelling of such nouns as humblesse, 
finenesse . and hollnesse was too common to retain any real signifi¬ 
cance of Old English gender or French derivation. The feminine suf- 
#ix -ess was also too well established to merit comment, although 
tyrannesse . ohamplonnesse . warrlouresse and conqueresse may carry a 

tinge of satire in their emphasis. Erne . much cited as an archaism 

3 

in Spenser, where it occurs only once, is not uncommon in Shakes- 

4 

peare, and is frequent in the romances. 

In the matter of pronouns, and here must be included Spenser's 

/ 

frequent use of impersonal and reflexive verbs, there is again ar¬ 
chaic color. It is unsaf e f however, to attribute toomuch direct in¬ 
fluence to the older language. .Among the Elizabethans pronominal 
usage had not reached the fixed stage it has since acquired. That 
the possessive pronoun should follow the name was no rare construc¬ 
tion. The exclusive use of it in reference to things without life 

l.-Elyot: Bk. II, p. 137, Bk. I, p. 26. 2.- Erie of Toulogs, 

1. 469. 3.- F. Q. II, X, 47, 1. 4— ~ 
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had not been established. Ye was a common form. Which , what , and 
that were interchangeable. Swlch . switch , and sich remain in dialect 
today. Transposition, taught as a rhetorical device, led to stiff 
and unusual forms. Impersonal and reflexive verbs while strongly 
characteristic of earlier writing, are a constituent part of poetic 
diction. These Spenser used freely. The more antiquated use of 
pronouns found in the Shepherd's Calendar is an effort toward collo¬ 
quialism prompted by the precepts of decorum. That some of these 
forms should pass into the Faerie Queene is no matter for wonder. A 
point often noted is Spenser's use of an old genitive hlr . their. 

There is little certainty, however, that Spenser intended to rein- 

1 

state this form. The following line is quoted as an instance: 

"From the worldes eye and from her right usaunoe." 

F_.Q. II, vii, 7, 4. 

World is personified and her is a correct reference. There is no 
plural antecedent to which the word could refer. In the Shepherd's ^ 
Calendar there are some instances of its unmistakable use as their , 
but this fact is offset by the opening lines of the September Aec- 
logues in which the form is distinctly used as dialect: 

Hob. Diggon Davie, I bidde her god day: 

Or Diggon her is, or I missaye. 

Dig. Her was her while it was daye light. 

But now her is a most wretched wight. 

As an archaic her / (hlrJ could easily have been assimilated from Chau- 
cer, and yet more readily from the romances where it is used with in¬ 
conceivable laxness. But the unmistakable use of the word as dialect, 

leaves an open question as to whether it is to be referred to a dia- 

3 

lect or archaic source. 

1.- Wagner: p. 40. 2.- S. C.: May, 1. 61; Sept. 1. 39. 3.- The 

use of her as plural was comparatively common in Shakespeare: lucr*. 
1588; Troll. I, 3, 118. Othello III, 3, 66. 
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In adverbials and connectives Spenser makes free nse of cer¬ 
tain old forms: albe . algatep . forty , forthy , whilom , eath . nneath . 
far re . warre . narre . llever . enatuater . ne . nethalas . mo, etc. But 
these forms whioh snrvive today only in poetio language, were not so 
segregated in Spenser*s day. All of these forms are to he found 
elsewhere, Farre, narre, warre, and lieverwere colloquial. In the 
very passage in which Sidney condemns Spenser's use of archaisms he 
writes "sith." Almost every variant of the word is to he found in 

the Gouvenour. There too appears eath quite as often as in the Fae- 

1 

rie 3ueene. Eft ooours in Puttenham and others. And thus the tale 
of Spenser*8 archaisms runs. 

Here we may turn briefly to other methods by whioh the poet 

enriched his vocabulary. It has been stated that Spenser followed 

the English critics in their bias against Latinismus. But one 

" inkehorne terme " oan be cited, "trinall triplicities"; it appears 

twice and because of its mouthfilling rhythm the poet may be forgiven 

his slip. Among less familiar words which show orthographic traoes 

of nearness to the parent stem are: ablecte (to cast down or out), 

caerule, conceipt, deceipt, orumenall (lat. crumena), edify, re-aed- 

2 3 . 

ify (to build), porcpisoes, protense and adward. Hone of these 
are peculiar to Spenser, exoept possibly the two last, which, so far 
as is known, do not appear elsewhere. Both are simple and legiti¬ 
mate developments. Protense, a drawing on. is merely a shortened 

5 “ 

form of protension. Award is a hybrid from 0. H. G. worden or 

6 

warten , plus the Latin prefix a^ , which Spenser has restored to its 

1.- Walkington: Opt. Glass (1607^ p. 146; Golding: CalyiiL on Deut « 
(1583) 1. 1108; Lyly: Euphues. (Arb. Rep} p. 315. 2.-F.Q. III,iii, 

4,7. . 3.- Ibi^IV, 7 , 177 5; IV, 7117 30 , 4 . 4.- V.'Mss Barrow; 

p. 17. The word is related to but not derived from <B.F. eswart or 
esguart. 5.- Skeat: Etymol. Diet. 
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true form in jadwariL. The form is a close analogue of the equally 
aooepted avow and advow . Beyond these words and the free use in 
composition of prefixes, already noted Spenser's work is singularly 
free from latinisms. 

The influence of the French is more evident. In his use of 
aotual French words, Spenser practically confines himself to symbol¬ 
ic names and to phrasings of courtly parlance which had practically 
lost their foreign flavor: bel-amour, bel accoyle . beldame (original 
connotation lost), beauperes , douceper es. belamy . and belllbone 
(bonnibel). There are some terms of armor: haoqueton . umbriere, 
haberjeon . To these may be added a long list of more or less well 
established words which yet preserve more than a hint of their ori¬ 
gin: habit (dress), habilitle , habiliment, habitaunoe, amenance . 
souvenance . chevlsaunce . oaptivaunce , comuortaunce . defeasaunce . 
counterdefeasapce . noyance . amenage . fortllage . galag e, percent . 
poynant . batterlant . paravant . resiant, amate . darrayne . dlsloigne . 
essoy ne. adalgn e. depar t (?), martelled, fardelle . portesse . german 
(relative) peize . hault . table (picture) franlon . champIan (plain) 
faict (deed) sell, foyson, and many others. Again it must be empha¬ 
sized that these words belong, not peculiarly to Spenser, but to the 
period. And especially do they appear in the romances where many 
elements of the older English and French meet. 

There existed no such affinity between the English and Ital¬ 
ian languages, and despite Spenser's facile knowledge of the latter, 
the list of borrowings in short: arboret, tur(rl)bant . Torchesca . 
oapuccio . guist . belgarde . base!omanl . This fact in view of Spen¬ 
ser’s general indebtedness to Italy is significant of his desire to 
preserve the integrity of the vernacular. 
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Spenser by no means neglected the freedom accorded to the 
poet in the manipulation of words. He has employed shortened forms 
by elimination of prefixes as in gan (began), rayed ( arrayed ). reave 
(bereave), siege (besiege), vaunce (advance), vail (prevail), etc.; 
by contraction: frenne (forenne), p'lace (palace), ventrous (ventur- 
ous), perlous (perilous), Jasp for Jasper, ne, mo, natheless . nathe - 
moe . nas (has not), nis (is not), nould (would not). Some words he 
has lengthened, as terribant (It. turbant), picturals, recomfortless, 
match&ble, quietage besides numbers already noted varied by prefixes. 
Other words he has compounded: not-deserver . soft-sliding , jolly-head. 

Nor has he failed to contribute his quota of so-called in¬ 
ventions. The most noted of these is blatant. Since Spenser*s day 
the word has entered the language and served many a pulpit orator. 

It is at most an adaptation and was probably known to Spenser in 

1 

dialect fora. The Scotch dialect has the word blate, to bellow, 

howl, ery out. It was possibly known to the poet in the Northern 

present participle fora bladand . The difference between a final d 

2 

and t is with Spenser a vanishing point. The word had just the 

3 

significance needed to translate the glatlssant of Malory, and gave 

to Spenser a vernacular phrasing and a distinctive epithet for the 

beast borrowed so openly from the pages of the prince of romancers. 

4 

Provokement . needments, tyreling, treaehetour, dreriment, yond . 

with the ostensible meaning mad, are classed among his inventions. 

Words oited in other connections need not be repeated here. The 

liberty in the use of affixes can be most quickly understood through 

1.- Wright’s Dialect Diet.; Century Diet. 2.- Trenchand, trench¬ 
ant, rased, rasi, brenned, brent. 3.- V. Gaudefroi: glatir, gla- 
tissant; Kort D 1 Arthu r: the Questing Beast, the Beast glatissant . 
4.-Cf. Scot, dialect word yan =sick, wretched. 
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a reference to a standard dictionary, to Elizabethan glossaries, and 
to the glossaries of recently edited romances. In these numberless 


now unfamiliar combinations bear witness to Spenser’s moderation in 
the exercise of his right of creation, and impress the extreme cau¬ 
tion necessary in asserting a word to be either an invention, or pe¬ 
culiar to our poet in his own age. 

In the creation of symbolic names Spenser gives rein both to 
his fancy and his knowledge of languages. But here too the watch¬ 
word must be caution, and the phrase "so far as is known” should 
preface every speculative assertion. The name Scudamore (amour) long 
considered a happy invention of the poet to characterize the knight 
of love, the wooer of the gentle Amoret, belongs to a noble family of 

Hertfordshire, a fact which would have rejoiced Grosart’s spirit. Sir 

2 

James Scudamour was a gentleman of Elizabeth’s court. He is cele¬ 


brated in Higford's Institutions of a Gentleman as a model courtier, 

and it is ne who is, in all probability, the prototype of Spenser’s 

3 

knight of love. Hor is the "badge of the bloody hand” or the name 

4 

Ruddymane a creation of the poet. The application constitutes his 

5 

invention. Ollifaunte is a common spelling for elephant. The names 
Malengln and Maleager figure in romance. The brethren of the rhyming 


names, Sansfoy, Sansjoy, Sansboy, and Priamond, Diamond and Triamond 

6 


are suggestive of courtly jousts and the romances. 


1.- The two spellings appear. 2.- V. Hall’s C hronicles ; 

Puller’s Worthies . 3.- V. Diet, of Hat. Biog. Through the ac¬ 

counts of Hall and Fuller, this identification was reached before, a 
reference to the above showed the idea was previously known or con¬ 
ceived. A"*.- V. Chaucer's Ollifaunte. #.- The name is common 
as Ruddiman, but the related form Ruddimanus proves origin. 

6.- Priamour and Triamour are found in romances. That Spenser should 
make a slight change and add the numerical link is characteristic of 
his invention. Triamour: Sir Tr lstr em: Scot. Text. Soc. Vol. 8, 
p. 65 f Guy of Warwick, p. 228j For other romance names see Malea¬ 
ger; YpomedoriJ. Malengin. Sir Cadore the curtayes: Morte Arthure: 
Ed. Perry, p. 15, 1. 481. 
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In the creation of many names Spenser has exercised his knowl¬ 
edge of Italian restrained in the matter of general diction. At the 
same time he has secured a succession of musical syllables. Buessa, 
Fidessa, Fraelissa, Elissa, Elbesse, Perissa, Charissa, Speranga, 
Fradubio, Archimago, Ignaro, Orgoglio, Grantorto, Braggadocio, Mal- 
beoco., Corceoca, Amoret (Amoretta), and Pastorella are examples of 
Italianated names. For other names, and especially those of more 
weighty and learned persons he has turned to the Greek: Eumnestes, 
Anaamestes, Phantastes, Philotime, Phaedria and others. The French 
and Latin have furnished their quota, and it is even possible that 
from the Irish came the soft Una to distinguish the heroine of the 
Booke of Holinesse, as the one truth, one faith, one Church. 

There is no need to review here the problem of Spenser*s use 

1 

of a specific dialect. The matter has already been discussed and 
2 

ably refuted. It is perfectly evident, however, that Spenser used 
both dialect and colloquial words as he saw fit, and as they fitted 
his rime. Mickle and muchel are Northern forms as are also kembd . 
and kirke. Glib comes from Ireland. Both a s a plural shows a south¬ 
ern ending<5> Mch^e ^requent^dialect forms meet the variant orthography 
on an invisible line of demarcation. The theare, wheere, and beare 
of the North rhyme^ near and fear; the there , where , and bear of the 
South and Midland rhyme with care. 

To enter upon a discussion of Elizabethan orthography is to 
venture upon a sea of choppy ice, whence retreat is the best course. 
Orthography was neither a science nor a law in Spenser’s day. End¬ 
less collations may be made which, through their variety, complicate 
rather than simplify principles. The spelling of a word with an 

1.- Grosart: Ed. of Spenser, V. I, App. B; Wilkinson: Trans. Hist. 

Soc. of Lancashire and Cheshire, V. VII, p. 87. 2.-Pro£~» Long: 

Anglia 31, pp. 72 sq. 
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intrusive b, j>, or h, which may be assigned to a legitimate or at 
least probable source, can be paralleled by forms for which no ante¬ 
cedent relation exists. Into Spenser’s spelling went vagary and 
visualization. The popularity of word play, and of a patent etymol¬ 
ogy, led to some analytical spelling, but to no uniformity. If only 
is more frequently spelled onely in the Faerie Queene, it yet appears 
thirteen times in its modern form. The spelling glrland has been 
attributed by one to Italian influence, by another to the East Lan¬ 
cashire dialect. The Elizabethan spelling includes: glr -. gyr -. 
ger -. gulr -. ghyr -. gher- . and other variants. In Spenser’s works, 
exclusive of compounds, the 7/ord appears seventeen times as garland . 
Guess and ohrystal are spelled both with and without an h, as is 
oommon among all Elizabethans. 

Orthography and diction are alike made subservient to metre, 
rhyme, and rhythm. The need of an extra syllable is met by a verbal 
in -en, by a pronounced plural -es. or by some lengthening of a word 
as quietage for quiet. With equal readiness a syllable is elimina¬ 
ted. The rhythm of open or closed sounds is preserved through a 
facile use of the earlier ablaut forms. Orthographic modifications 

are freely used to meet the exigences of rhyme, both of the: eye and 

1 

the ear. 

The following table will amply illustrate the liberty exer¬ 
cised by Spenser in both orthography and accent: 


1.- Puttehham: ( Arte of Eng . Poesie (1589) Ch. IX ). Puttenham con¬ 
demns and allows the practice of eye rhyming in the same paragraph: 
"How there can not be in a maker a fowler fault then to falsifie his 
accent to seme his cadence, or by vntrue orthographie to wrench his 
words to help his rime, for it is a sign a maker is not copious in 

his own language or ( . ) not halfe his crafts maister. 

. neuerthelesse in all such oases (if necessity constrain} it is 

somewhat more tollerable to help the rime by false orthographies 
then to leaue an vnple^sant dissonance to the eare by keeping trewe 
orthographie and loosing the rime, as for example it is better to 
rime Pore with Restore . then in his truer orthograi^^e^CcJO^Q 
DooreT* 
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whot, rhymes 

smot (smote) not 

VI,ii,36 

was t " 

pas 

(pass) has 

V, XI, 36 

dum (b) " 

overcum. 

mum, becum 

IV, 8, 44 

men " 

Overen(run) pen 

V, 2, 25 

set " 

bet 

(beat) fet (fetch) 

V, ill, 11 

enter " 

bent 

her. 

adventer, center 

V, V, 5 

bridge " 

ridge, lidge (ledge) 

V, VI, 36 

wond (remained) rhymes 

fond (found),kond (kenned) 

V, VI, 35 

line (linen) 


ft 

twine 

V, vii, 6 

pas 


If 

mas , was 

V, vii, 16 

met her 


ft 

better detter 

V, 5, 37 

overcommen 


If 

commen (common) 

V, 9, 4 

won 


IV 

upon, done, alone. 

V, 9, 8 

pride 


If 

deride, mercifide 

VI, vii, 32 

was 


IV 

capias, lasse passe 

VI, VII, 35 

list 


II 

blist (strike) mist, wist 

VI, 8, 13 

give 


If 

live, drive 

VI, 9, 32 

regard 


. If 

mard, prefard (preferred) 

VI, 9, 20 

got 


If 

allot mote (might) 

VI, ii, 4 

showed 


IV 

wowed (wooed) vowed 

VI, ii, 4 

quight (quite) 

IV 

sight, despight, sight (sighed) VI, ii, 25 

alive 


II 

describe (describe) contrive 

VI, xii, 21 

give 


tf 

prieve (prove) live 

VI, xii, 18 

there 


If 

neare, appeare, teare (rend) 

VT, xii, 24 

forbeare 


ft 

theare, deare, sweare, • 

VI, xi, 18 

speare 


If 

teare, heare (hair) 

VI, ii, 29 

feare 


If 

beare (bear), peare, somewhere+ 

VI, ii, 45 

were 


H 

feare, weare (wear) beare 

VI, i, 43 
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heare rhymes 

requere (require) sweare, fere 

Vi, i, 43 

blood 

It 

mood, wood (mad) wood (forests 

V, 8, 35 

shone 

It 

fone, mone 

I, ii, 23 

fone 

ft 

begone, attone, wone 

II, x, 10, 3 

&88ales 

It 

waies, kaies. 

IV, x, 18 

Chrysogonce 

It 

degree 

III, VI, 4 

Chrysogone 

It 

alone, throne 

III, VI, 5 

bee 

It 

degree, chevalrie, nie (near) 

IV, iii, 2 

indignity 

If 

tie, chevalrie. 

V, vii, 3 

nie 

It 

flee, majestie, Q 

V, viii, 14 

Just 

It 

brust (burst) 

V, viii, 22 

day 

It 

slay, away, fay (faith) 

V, viii, 19 

theft 

It 

reft, gieft (gift) 

V, x, 14 

Cost (coastJ 

If 

crost, tost, lost 

VI, x, 49 

hight 

If 

keight (caught), slight, plight 

III, ii, 30 

wight 

It 

sight, shright (shrieked) 

III, viii, 32 

men 

It 

bren (bum) den 

III, iii, 34 

irdenne 

1» 

penne, men, brenne 

IV, iii, 45 


The above examples, selected from approximately twenty-seven 
thousand lines of poetry, are not indicative of the true character 
of Spenser’8 rhyme* For of rhyme he was a master unexcelled in 
skill rad sweetness. They but complete the tale of precepts in dic¬ 
tion as set forth by the critics of Italy rad the poets of the Pleiade, 
and give final proof of how completely Spenser knew and observed a 
critical method. 

The foregoing discussion of Spenser's diction is by no means 
offered as exhaustive; it is illustrative only. The effort had been 
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to set forth the poet's true methods, the guiding principles and to 
approximate results. 

Step by step it has been shown that Spenser followed the ten¬ 
ets of criticism: he restored ancient words, he drew from dialects, 
he borrowed from foreign tongues, he lengthened, contracted, com¬ 
bined, compounded and created words. In all these processes he has 

1 

observed the moderation enjoined from Aristotle to Ronsard. 

Spenser was both an artist and an architect in diction. Ben 

Jonson was wrong when he said that "in affecting the Ancients writ 

no language." There has always existed a difference between a 

spoken and a literary language. Spenser has created, and that in 

strict accord with the teaching of his age, a literary diction 

adapted to his country and to his theme. His language is not the 

gallimanfry justly scorned by B. K . It is English and, moreover, 

K 

largely the English of his day enriched from legitimate sources and 

by legitimate methods. His vocabulary is largely the vocabulary of 

1 

his contemporaries. His archaic and dialect forms belong to no 

specific age or section. They are garnered as a rightful national 

heritage. They color but do not obscure his diction. It should be 

steadfastly borne in mind that beside the older forms, the modern 

appear in far greater numbers, that many archaisms and dialect words 

3 

appear but once. The fact that they do so appear but witnesses the 

1. - Harvey, S.• Ma rg i nalia : Ed. Smith: p. 178. (on certain old 
words allowable3 ’’All theise in Spenser, & manie like: but with 
discretion: & tolerably, though sumtime not greatly commendably." 
p. 169. "Spenser hath reuiued, vncouth, whilom, of yore, for thy." 

2. - A detailed comparison between the diction of Elyot's Gouvenour 
and fcf the Faerie Queene would prove enlightening. 3.- liveden, 
keight, lig, selcouth, stadle, sam(together), meny (group), nonce, 
handsell, wesand, seely (semple, 2; bren 2, herried 2. 
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critical intent of the poet, the breadth of his knowledge and his 
powers of memory and assimilation. 

E. K. tells us that the poet has found his words "used of 
most excellent authors and most famous poetes." This has been in¬ 
terpreted to mean Chaucer and at most Gower, Lydgate, and H'Occleve. 
The "excellent authors" must be extended to include the writers of 
the metrical romances, in which lore Spenser was steeped, and whose 
quaint phraseology lends a spirit of decorum to Spenser’s own ro¬ 
mance. Two words at least are familiar to me only in the romances; 

1 2 
fewter, to lay spear in rest, and blejs . in the sense of whirl or 

strike. Hor in seeking souroes or authority must the spoken lan¬ 
guage be overlooked. Many words and forms eliminated from literary 
expression are preserved in the speech of today. This was more em¬ 
inently true in Spenser's age. Spenser's apocryphal residence in 
the Dorth was not his only opportunity for acquiring dialect. He 
was a native of London: 

"At length they all to mery London oame. 

To mery London, my most kindly nurse 

That to me gave this lifes first native course. 

- Proth. 11/ 127-129. 

There he must have heard all dialects. Again, during his residence 
at Cambridge he must have become familiar with the speech of those 
Borthmen and other provincials, which Puttenham condemned. To the 
quick ear of the poet all sounds were but variants of the grand 
diapason which echoed in his brain. 

Spenser sought primarily a rich and musical medium for his 
great poem. The preeminent quality of his diction, when all is 
told, is its level musical tone. This quality is bound up with 
rhetorical figures; it is an intrinsic part of his versification 
and in connection with these matters must be studied. Robbed of 

. 2:~IV~iv. 45~ 8. ^See'o.F. blesser* H.E.LO* 
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Ite quaint and rich diction the Faerie Queene would lose half ite 
other-world charm. For the art of the poet through the maglo of 
hie words has oreated a world in which of native right, hie Elves 
and Fairies move. £8 the poet patiently huilded the great monument 
which was to confer and oommeuorate hie lasting fame, he wrought 
even better thrja he knew; for into the work went riches of words, 
pictures, and music which have been a heritage to his successors in 
the craft, and it is not without reason Lamb has ealled Spenser ’the 
poet's poet." 

It has been demonstrated that Spenser's language was no 
mere Imitation of an earlier diction but a conscious artistic crea¬ 
tion eminently suited to his theme. Into this creation went all 
the resources of the ianguage, and all the orltleal devices for its 
enrichment, .almost one with the choice of diction is the method of 
expression. Here critioal teaching centered upon the use of fig¬ 
ures of speeoh. In the fignres of traduotio, pleonasm, and allit¬ 
eration the study of diction and rhetorioal expression becomes one, 
for they Involve an artifice of both oholoe and arrangement. In 
turn the frequency of these figures exercises a dlstlnot influence 
upon style. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance aooorded to 
this division of rhetoric. Susceptible of endless division, sub¬ 
division, classification and elaboration, figures were plastic madia 
in the hands of the critics when they sou$it to reduce to rule the 

details of composition. In the opportunity afforded by figures for 
imitation, for the display of learning, for securing variety, empha¬ 
sizing deoorum, and controlling style they ma?:e the strongest possi¬ 
ble appeal to the critical temper of the age. Two currents of in¬ 
fluence converge in the figures themselves, classio inheritance and 
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the figurative language of popular material. The first is by far the 

stronger hut the second is not insignificant. 

The early teachings of the Greek and Alexandrian rhetors 

laid the foundation upon which later writers built. Qulntllllan de- 

rotes a large part of Books VIII and IX of his Institute to a discuss- 

sion of figures, yet claimes to be more restrained in this respect 

1 

than Cicero and many other learned men. Scallger gives a typical 
treatment of the subject with all the elaboration of which the Re- 

p 

naissance is capable. He claims to be the first who fully explains 

3 

the figures of diction. Eis discussion is, of course, based upon 
the perfect and pointed by contrast with Homer. His work is a keen 
exposition of the analytic process through which principles were de¬ 
duced and rules formulated for the production of subsequent litera- 
ture. Trissino follows Scaliger with an equally copious treatment 
of the subject. His minute and delicate classification of the figures 
of diction in the careful placing, balancing and repetition of words, 
reaches an extreme. Each slight change is dignified by a name, and 
these multiply in bewildering numbers. The transposition of a word 
for the sake of accent throws the poet into a figure; a repetition 
hurls him into another; he must write in figures whether he will or 
no. 


The livelier Gallic temperament repudiated the drudgery of 
such detail. VTe find among the French critics no such dreary cata¬ 
logues as obscure the pages of Scaliger and Trissino. They cut their 


way more swiftly to the general prescription of a high style, digni¬ 
fied by elegant diction, and adorned with figures. 

1.- Inst. B. IX, ch. II. 2.- Poe^iee*-, Lib. Ill (1561). - J.- Ib»L. 
C. 32, p* 121. *$.- Bella Po etlc a: Biv, 6. JT ,- Here should be 

noted as an exception Jacques de la Taille's La Man!ere faire des 
vers en francois cojame e& Grecj^^n Le’bip (1573), Ch. til. 
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In the matter of figures the English drew upon classic sour¬ 
ces before they felt the full tide of Italian influence. In England 
as elsewhere rhetoric was a standard branch of study. Sherry's Rhet¬ 
oric (1550), Wilson's Arte of Rhetoric (1553) and Peacham's Garden 
of Eloquence (1577) are closer to Cicero and 3uintillian than to more 
ordinary authors; while the Arcadian Rhetoric (1588) of Abraham 

Fraunce and Puttenham's Arte of English Poesie (1588) show distinct 

1 

traces of Italian method. 

As often before in this thesis brevity of argument results 
in inadequacy to convey the sweeping extent and force of certain 
principle. The serious and universal acceptance of poetry as an art 
susceptible of reduction to rule was the basis of the canonical crit¬ 
icism of the Renaissance. 

The elaboration of figures was no individual Instance of 

pedagogic dullness; it was, as stated before, a central feature in 

literary art. A man was valued for his invention in proportion to 

his skill in figures. Puttenham excellently conveys this mechanical 

sense of art when he urges that there should be an art of English 

2 

poesie as well as of the Greek and Latin. E. K. hints at Spenser's 


1. - Puttenham devotes ten chapters (Bk. Ill, ch. XIX-2X7TII) to a 
conscientious elaboration of figures. Each Greek term is given an 
English connotation and is illustrated by example. 

2. - Arte of English Poesie ; Ch. II. "Then as there was no art in the 
world till by experience found out, so if Poesie be now an Art, & of 
al antiqultie hath bene among the Greeks and Latines, & yet were none 
vntill by studious persons fashioned and reduced into a method of 
rules.and precepts, then no doubt may there be the like with vs. And 
if th Art of Poesie be but a skill appertaining to vtteranoe, why may 
not the same be with vs aswel as with them, our language being no 
lesse copious, pithie, and significatiue then theirs, our oonceipts 
the same, and our wits no lesse apt to deuise and imitate then theirs 
were? If againe Art be but a certain order of rules prescribed by 
reason, and gathered by experience, why should not Poesie be a vulgar 
Art with vs as well as with the Greeks and Latines, our language ad¬ 
mitting no fewer, rules and nice diuersities than theirs? but perad- 
uenture more by a peculiar, which our speech hath in many things dif¬ 
fering from theirs; and yet, in the generall points of that Art, al¬ 
lowed to go in common with them: so as if one point perchance, which 
is their feete whereupon their measures stand, and in deeda-A® all 
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use of figures when he notes his "wittinesse in devising, his pith- 

inesse in uttering" and proposes to add a glosse lest "many excellent 

and proper devises, both in wordes and matter, would passe in the 

1 

speedy course of reading as unknowen or unmarked*" Abraham Fraunce 

2 

in his treatment of figures cites examples from Spenser* 

The selection of Spenser as an exemplar of rhetoric is no 
3 

mean one. Conscious art speaks not only in the choice of words, but 
in the arrangement, and in every figure. There is no rushing tide of 
spontaneity, the stream of his words has the artificial flow of his 
own silver fountains. The very type of figures which he favors most 
is of diction rather than of imagination. Of these his favorite, ple¬ 
onasm, is the very daughter of artifice. Few indeed are the varia¬ 
tions of repetition included in Buttenham or Trissino which are not 
to be found in Spenser. The function of pleonasm is the expression 
of emotion through emphasis and amplification. The variants of the 
figure are therefore more frequent in Spenser*s lyrics than in the 
narrative Faerie Queene. But there too they are not lacking, and a 
new function is thrust upon them. Repetition, timely and untimely, 
is used to meet the exigencies of the Spenserian stanza, which is as 


1.- Letter to Harvey prefixed to F.Q. 2.- Fol. D. 7, " Ye wastfull 
woods, beare witnesse of my woe." S.C. Aug., fol. E. 3: 

"Wrath ielousie, griefe loue, doo thus expell." -F.Q. II,IV. 
This is of interest as cited before the publication of the F.Q. 
[Smith: Crit. Ess. V. 1, p. 305J 3.- Thos. Hash: Pref, to Greene*s 

Menaphon: "-should the challenge of deepe conceit be intruded by a 

forreiner to bring our english wits to the tutchstone of Arte, I 
would prefer diuine Master Spencer , the miraole of wit, to handle 
line for line for my life in the honor of England . gainst Spalne. 
France . Italle. and all the worlde." 


(Continued) 

the beautie of their Poesie, and which feete we haue not, not a yet 
neuer went about to frame (the nature of our language and words not 
permitting it), we haue in stead thereof twentie other curious points 
in that skill more then they euer had, by reason of our rime and tuna¬ 
ble concords or simphonle, which they neuer observed. Poesie there¬ 
fore may be an Art in our vulgar, and that verie methodicall and 
commendable." Digitized by VjOOQ L0 
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exacting as a stage favorite. This point must he reserved for later 
discussion. 

Ho attempt will he made here to enumerate, classify, or give 

1 

examples of the various figures used hy Spenser. Such a taslc in 
proportion to the labor involved would add little to the theme, which 
is concerned rather with the nature, method and degree of use than 
with specific instance. 

Anaphora is a favorite figure with Spenser. The stemming, 
lingering effect of this repetition of the first words of a line is 
peculiarly consonant with his general style, and with the stanzaic 
measure of the Faerie Queene. The thought is leisurely, centred on 
elaboration rather than progress, and this is the essence of anaphora. 
In the use of repetition within the line, ploche, Spenser is less 
happy, for the sense of filling in becomes too strong. 

In amplification he is a past master, but the discussion of 
this as v/ell as the figures of sound onomatopeia, traductic, epana- 
lepsis, and harmony belongs rather to quality of style than to figures. 

The greater part of the Faerie Queene was written whilst Eu¬ 
phuism swept England like an epidemio. Born two years after Spenser, 
lyly entered Oxford the same year Spenser was admitted to Cambridge. 
Euphues or The Anatomy of Wit , was published in the same year as the 

Shepheardes Calendar . Both works alike lifted their authors into 

2 

sudden prominence. Both alike found imitators. The former as em¬ 
bodying a manner rather than a substance was more easily reproduced. 

In Euphues there was a crystallization, indeed a reductio ad absurd - 
urn . of stylish features which had existed for a long time, and which 

1. - For such tabulations see the excellent work of Miss King plas¬ 
ter's Thesis, University of Chicago."!. 

2. - For Spenser, see Early Fame of the Shepherd's Calendar : Prof. C* 

R. Baskervill- 
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1 

were particularly inherent in Spanish literature. In no period save 

one delivered into the hands of rhetoricians, could have been possible 

such a situation as followed the production of Euphues. Euphuism he- • 

2 

came the language both of fashion and literature. Greene and Lodge, 
the popular novelists of the day, turned out one book after another, 
in which the euphuistic language ran as in a mould. 

It is an everlasting witness to Spenser’s tree genius, and 
to the hold of Italian and French criticism upon him, that he did not 
yield to the prevailing fashinn. There are, it is true, many instan¬ 
ces of balance and antithesis; much alliteration, even cross alliter¬ 
ation and, that other hall mark of Euphuism, unnatural natural phil¬ 
osophy appears. But in proportion to the vast bulk of his work the 
instances are few and the falseness and the strain of Euphuism does 
not color his style. 

The animal simile as it appears in Spenser has stronger af¬ 
filiations than Euphuism, and brings us to the consideration of a dif¬ 
ferent class of figures, those of creative imagination. 

His use of metaphor, metonymy, synechdoche is largely lim¬ 
ited to conventional patterns and may be passed over lightly. These 
figures are polished, graceful, and well fitted to the context; they 
depend for their pleasing quality upon the artistic skill of the 
writer and a certain charm of familiarity, rather than upon original¬ 
ity or vividness. 

The least vivid of this type, simile, is clearly Spenser’s 

favorite. The possibilities which it offers for more deliberate 

thought and elaboration are suited to his style and temperament. An 

encyclopaedia learning places at easy command an endless variety of 

1.- V. Montemaior’s Diane . 2.- "All our Ladies were then his Sohol- 

lers. And that Beautie in court which could not Parley Euphuisme, 
was so little regarded; as she which now there speakes not French. 

E. Blount (1588-1632), Lyly's Six Court Comedies : Ep. to 
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associations. 

His ttse of classic simile is notable. One is almost tempted 

to say the classics bad become with him, as later with Ben Jonson, a 

mode of thought. Figures drawn from mythology and the classics show 

other* . Nor are these references confined to 

the more familiar facts and authors; they include abstruse allusions 

1 

which are to be verified only with difficulty. This facile and per¬ 
vasive use of classic figure adds to the atmospherio charm created in 
the Faerie Queene by the readiness with which the smoothly gliding 
scenes shift from the world of mythology, peopled with familiar forms^ 
to Spenser's own quaint world of Faery. In this ease of insensible 
metamorphosis the poet has achieved with rare skill, one of the most 
elusive qualities of Homer and Vergil. For only in the classic epics 
and the Faerie Queene, is this transition of worlds a matter of art¬ 
ist ic verisimilitude. In the attainment of such an effect no mean 
part must be assigned to Spenser's fluent use of classic simile, which 
keeps us in constant touch with the world of mythology. 

2 

Animal simile presents another phase of classic influence, 
but this is linked with other influences. In rare Instances Spen¬ 
ser's knowledge of the mediaeval bestiaries is evident, but commonly 
the figures deal with characteristic and not fabled qualities of the 
ar> i mftl in question. The bear, the boar, the bull, the lion, the ti¬ 
ger, and the ram figure as illustrative of Spenser's combatants. 

This particular class of figures Is largely taken over from the me¬ 
diaeval romances, where they hold the same function as In Spenser 
and are probably reminiscent of Homer. How direct or close this re¬ 
lationship may be is not the present problem. It is certain that In 

l.-Tryfon filius Nil! Mercurii" is to be found twice in Boccaccio's 
Gefaealogy of the Gods . Mercurius Trismegistus was the Latin name of 
the Egyptian god Thoth, who was a god of medicine. Spenser writes: 
"For Tryphon of sea-gods the sovereign leach is hight." Evide®^ 
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in Spenser not only this group hut other animal similes take on re¬ 
newed Homeric color, in the conscious elaboration which develops each 
into a complete picture. 

Homeric simile, however, does not consist simply in extended 

I 

l comparison drawn from nature. It has the distinctive quality con¬ 
ferred by genius. There is but one point of contace between the 
theme and the illustration. This Homer strikes with the white light 
of intensity. A comparison presents itself. Carried away by sug¬ 
gestion he creates from this a picture in which every detail is 
made to converge to the one quality in question—strength, wrath, de¬ 
spair, bewildered terror. The psychology is suspense, but swift sus¬ 
pense, the feint before the attack. "Like a lion," writes Homer and 
visualization drives him on— n a ravaging lion whom men desire to 
slay, a whole tribe assembled: and first he goes his way unheeding, 
but when some warrior youth hath smitten him with a spear, then he 
gathereth himself open-mouthed, and foam cometh forth about his teeth, 
and his stout spirit groaneth in his heart, and with his tall he 
scourgeth either side his ribs and flanks, and goadeth himself on to 

fight, and glaring is borne straight on them by his passion.thus 

1 

was Achilles driven by his passion and valiant spirit to go forth." 
Here no succession of parallels is sought between Achilles and the 
lion. The picture in itself is as complete and as distinct from its 
setting as a cameo. The artist has energized but one emotion, sullen 
and undaunted rage, that craves only vengeance; this it was which 
drove Achilles forth to seek vengeance for the death of Patroclus. 

1. Ib. UL t 1. 167 sq. See Trans, of 
[Continued) 

for the office of Tryphon fIII,IV,43,9) is lacking, but the associa¬ 
tion is worthy of record. Moreover Tryphon appears several times as 
the name of noted physicians. 

2. — V. supra p. 
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This peculiar type of simile was developed in recitative, 

HtrU— 

where the hard struck, as it were, a resounding,^to the echoing 
strains of which he played a minor chord, while his audience waited 
breathless for the resumption of the theme. The transference to 
the printed page, eliminates the magnetic personality of the narra¬ 
tor, and it is nb$ only in the hands of a skilled artist that Homer- 
io simile remains a motif of suspense, rather than a digression. 

Spenser'8 intuitive perception was not of the keen temper to 

seize upon this vital point. The use of extended comparisons drawn 

1 

from nature and the subjects of comparison he borrowed. He also de¬ 
veloped something of the ut pictura poesis found elsewhere in his 
work, but the vitalizing of the picture to the pitch of a dominant 

note was beyond him. His similes are carefully developed in a suc- 

2 

cession of parallels. He thus described the cautious retreat and 
advance of a trained knight in battle with an adversary of rude 
strength: 


"Like as a mastiffe, having at a bay 
A salvage bull, whose cruell homes doe threat. 

Desperate daunger, if he them assay 

Traceth his ground, and round about doth beat. 

To spy where he may some advantage get, 

The whiles the beast doth rage and loudly rore. 

So did the squire, the while the earle did fret." 

-F.Q. VI,VII,47. 

There is parallelism in every movement; the figure is clear and well 
sustained but no galvanic spark of interest is generated by the 
meeting of opposite poles. 


1— Cf. Iliad : Bk. Ill, 1. 22 sq.; Bk. IV, 1. 420 sq.; Bk. V, 1. 134 
sq.; Bk.HTl, 1. 193 sq.; 1. 471 sq.; Bk. XV, 1* 618 sq.; 1. 625sq.; 
1. 645 sq.; 1* 690 sq.; Bk. XVI, 1. 758 sq.; Bk. XVII, 1. 63 sq.; 

1. 281 sq.; Odyssey: Bk. IV, 1. 335 sq.; Bk. VI, 1. 132 sq. 

2. - F.ft. VI,V,*TS5“I,ii,16; II,V,10; II,ii,22; V,IV,42; I,VI,10; 

I.*1,1. 
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Although Spenser's use of simile is, in the main, an attempt 
at Homerio manner, and although he misses the centralized foroe of 
the Greek poet; yet his figures are not, on that account^to 1)6 con¬ 
demned as had. Relieved of comparison with Homer, they are well 
chosen, imaginative and in their elaboration admirably adapted to 
the leisurely movement of the Faerie Qneene, which in unhastened 
splendor and in stately Measure moves toward an unseen goal* 

The endless variety and multiplicity of figures in Spenser 
insensibly draws the student on to analytioal discussion* Such a 
temptation must be resisted. The classes touched upon here have 
been chosen with a view to developing a background for a more gener¬ 
al discussion of Spenser's style. A minute analysis of his work re¬ 
veals a knowledge and conscious use of almost every rhetorical de¬ 
vice known to the age as well as the appropriation of stylistic fea¬ 
tures peculiar to other writers. In the midst of all this Spenser 
preserves an Aristotelian mean. The restraint of genius is his. 
Profusion and intrioaoy exist but not excess. His figures of diction 
bear the stamp of rhetoric art, yet even his rhetoric is endued with 
a quaint grace which preserves it from banality. His figures of dei**.. 

bear the impress of profound resources rather than of 
originality; they are contemplative rather than inspirational. There 
is little use of fixed or sounding epithet. Ho masterful Diomedes 
of the loud war-cry stands out from his pages. Ho sudden metaphor 
surprises and delights. All bears the traces of deliberation. Del¬ 
icacy of detail supplies the imaginative quality. Everywhere the 
quality of art dominates the freedom and vigor of a more unstudied 
expression. Hence in minor as well as major matters Spenser's work 
seeks to conform with the critical tenets of his age. 
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Close to the study of words and expression lies the consid¬ 
eration of Spenserian stanza. 

If Spenser*s restraint in rhetoric in an age dominated by 
artificial form is witness to his genius, it is an even greater 
tribute to that same genius that, in an age led astray by classic 
tradition, with his own strong critical bias, and as a member of a 
group pledged to the fallacy, he resisted the learned lure of Latin 
measures* 

The £ 6 lk&& 5 | k%iiaBW T bf classic metres in the vernacular was 
one of the stock problems of the Renaissance. The example of the 
Romans in this as in other matters formed a strong argument. By la¬ 
bor and usage they had reduced their uncouth language to the laws 
of Greek metric. They had created a literature which, in the eyes 
of the Renaissance exoelled that of thei^aasters. The inference is 
clear. 


The Italians fenced lightly with the problem and dismissed 


it. They had the peculiar advantage of possessing; prior to the com¬ 
plete critical recrudescence of the classics, three writers of wo^Q-d 
reiiOqrned genius, Dante, Petraroh, and Boccaccio, and a well developed 
literature in the vernacular. Fortified by this inheritance they met 


the issue. 

1 2 

Dati and Alberti sought with indifferent success to recon- 

3 

cile Latin quantity with the vernacular. Polizlano, one of the 

strongest of early classicists, wrote his Sllvae (1482-86) and trans- 

. Ibered 

lated the Iliad in Latin hexameters. He is better known and remem- 


1.- Certame Coronario (1441) contains an Ital. poem in hexameter 
verse by L. Dati, Scena dell *Amiclzla. 2.- V. Lit. Crit. in Ren.: 
p. 221: Spingarn states through Carduccio and Vasari, that an epistle 
of Alberti was the first attempt to render classic metre in the ver¬ 
nacular. 3.- Flamini: Storla Litt . Ital., V. II, p. 191. 
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1 

for his Stanze written in ottara rima. Claudio Tolomei and his fol- 
2 

lowers, most noted among whom was Annibal Caro, made a serious at¬ 
tempt to mould the new poetry in classic form, and to establish an 
Italian prosody analogous to the Latin. They formed the Aocedemla 
della Nuova Poesia . and Caro in an apostrophe addressed to his fellow 
academicians urges: 

"Or cantate meco, cantate or ch'altro risorge 
Pamaso, ch'altro nuovo Elicona s'apre--." 

Tolomei gives in his work examples of metrical composition in the 
3 

vernacular. Somewhat later and more ambitious efforts are the com¬ 
edy of Alemanni in classic metre, and the heroic poem Brldano of 
Patrizzi written in hexameter. Sealiger devotes the whole fourth 
booh of his Poetlees to a discussion of feet, metre, and rhythm. 

There is small doubt that his treatise exerted much influence upon 
Tolomei and his school, but the critic makes no conjunction between 

his classic interests and the problem of the vernacular. To Trlsslno 

4 

is assigned the disputed honor of the invention of versl soiolti. 

to- 

This is^,as the corresponding blank verse in English, the nearest ap¬ 
proach in modern prosody to classic hexameter. It is^a^ ajh*£ re&^g- 

niX^d ix English, admirably adapted to translation. 

6 

In reversal of the classic theory Laniello takes up the 
question of what form of verse should be used if an herolo poem is 
to be written in the vernacular. He acknowledges the peculiar fit- 


1. - His Versl e fregole de la 1}uova poesia Toscana (1539) embraces . . 

a systematic treatment of the use of classic metres in Italian. 

2. - Flamini cites as Caro's co-workers: Antonio Renieri da Colle, 

Pier Paola Gualterio aretlno, Giovanni Zuccarelli da Canipina, — . 

Dionigi Atenagi da Cagli Trifone Benzi d*Assisi, and others. 

3. - A more complete collection is to be found in Carduccl. 

4. - Flamini: Op. cit. p. 191. D'Ancona-Bacci: V. II. 5.- It was 
used by Caro in his trans. of the Aeneid, and by many others in the 
second half of the 16th C. 6.- Della Poetics (1536), pp. 131-133. 
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ness of the Latin language for epic composition; he declared Yergil 
"11 grandissimo di tutti i Poeti," who have sung of arms and heroes. 
But, if the poet is to treat of heroic matter in the vulgar tongue, 
it is to he done best in interlinked verses of three eleven sylla¬ 
bled lines, as used and taught by Dante and Petrarch* Yarchi, 

Dolce, and Muzio openly condemned the attempted reforms of Tolomei 

1 

and his Academy. 

Trissino, with grudging emphasis, it is true, admits the 
universal acceptance of rhyme, and the necessity of including a dis¬ 
cussion of it in his Arte P oetio a* He then proceeds to a complete 

2 

and valuable exposition of modern versification* All the popular 

genres of Italy are included, and the overlapping of some forms is 

indicated. The possible variants of the terza rima are made the 

subject of special study. Minturno neatly parries the issue. He 

recognizes restraint and order as an intrinsic quality of heroic 

Z 

verse and hexameter as the acoepted metre. But he adds: "it fol¬ 
lows that where time is observed there also harmony is to be con¬ 
sidered-," and "there is no doubt but that in rhymes which answer to 

each other with sweetest consent harmony appears more clearly than 

•• 4 

in a verse, simple, bare, and deprived of agreement, Bernardo 
Tasso frankly avows that hexameter is incompatible with the genius 
of the Italian language. Torquato follows his father in recogniz¬ 
ing the Innate difference of the languages, and finds the Italian 
as little adapted by nature to quantity as the Latin to rhyme. He 
contrasts the respective vtiffits of ottava and terza rima, and de- 

tk«-t 

crees^the latter possesses greater uniformity, dignity and stability, 
and is, therefore, better adapted to the lofty utterances and elaborate 


1.- Plamini: Op. Cit. p. 191. 
3.- L'Arte Poetica: Bk. I, pp. 


2.- D ella P oeti ca: 
3-4. 4.- Ibv*.pp. 


Bks. I-IV. 

13-14. 
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1 

ornament of the heroic poem. Paola Beni writes of the metre of the 
Greeks that when executed with perfect art "it fills the ear with 
sweetness and marvellously delights the mind"; hut lacking such art 
it becomes an incredible offense, and at present, he concludes, it 
is impossible to imitate the style without grave offense. 

There is no need to echo further the views of critics. The 
great Italian epics stand as a monument to the national taste. The 
harmony, rhythm, and rhyme of the verse attest the true metier of the 
language. 

Although the grave unmitalfc^of classic metre proved void in 
its effort to reinstate quantitative measure, it was not without 
far-reaching influence. Through it was promoted an earnest study of 
prosody which brought rich results in art and refinement. A spirit 
of experiment and freedom was fostered v'hich broke the very chains 
classicism sought to fix and gave rise to endless invention and va¬ 
riety. 


The experiments of Italy were repeated in England and Prance. 

Vauquelin lightly sums up the situation in the latter coun- 

an 

try. He writes his l 1 Art Poet l que in alexdrines and tells us half 

humorously that there are some brave spirits which seek to arrange 

the French measure after the Latin quantity, and to make the words 

march in feet; a»4 he cites the classic experiments of Tontain, 

Baif, Pontan, Second, Flamini and Marulle, but— 

"Ie ne scay si ces vers auront authorise, 

C'est a toy d'en parler sage Posterite 
Qui sans affection peux iuger toutes choses, 

Et qui sans peur les prendres ou reieter les oses." 

( 11. 635-857 .^ 


The matter had 


l.-Del Poem a Erolco , p 


however, been taken more seriously by some 
265 sq. 
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of his predecessors In criticism. Michele de Bouteauville, the 
earliest writer in the subject, supported the theory of his Art de 
metrlfler francois . "by a poem written in classic couplets. Luigi 
Alemanni, claimed hy both France and Italy, whose comedy Flora, 
written in classic metre, has already been cited, published his fa¬ 
mous Opere Toscano at Lyons in 1532. This was In blank verse. La 
Coltlvazlo ne. a classic imitation written in classic measure, ap¬ 
peared at Paris in 1546. Other works followed. Men more noted for 
learning than for literature lent the weight of their authority to 
classio forms. Raiy**? ; in his Grammar (1562), regrets the indiffer¬ 
ence of the public to the superiority of classic metre. Henry Es- 
tienne published his Traite de la c o nformlte du langage francois 

avec le grec . before 1566. Estienne Pasquier in his Recherches de 
2 

la France pronounces the form of Latin verse superior to rhyme, 

and the French language oapable of receiving quantitative measure. 

La Maniere de faire des vers en francois comme en grec et en Latin 

3 

by Jacques de la Taille signalizes a more optimistic and organized 
effort on the part of some of the younger members of the Pleiade. 

The author hopes by the very difficulty of the form to eliminate 
many of the rhymesters who had brought poetry into general disre¬ 
pute. In this he echoes Du Bellaq. Even more direct and notable 
were the efforts of Jean Antoine de Baif. Under strong Italian in¬ 
fluence he sought a rehabilitation of classic metres and a recon- 

4 

dilation with musical prosody. In imitation of Tolomei he estab¬ 
lished the Academie de Poesie et de Musique. Baif and his follow¬ 
ers composed the group gently satirized by Vauquelin. To the names 

1.- C. 1500. 2.- L. VII, c.ii. 3.- Pub. in 1573. Probably 

written a decade earlier. 4.- V. supra. Accademia della Huova 
Poesia. 
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cited "by him should he added those of Jodelle and Ber-t*-f as cham¬ 
pions of metre. 

The foregoing summarizes the defendants of quantitative 
measure. Did spaoe permit, many translations and dramas could he 
oited as example of classic experiment. These remain, however, sub¬ 
jects of critical curiosity rather than parts of a national litera¬ 
ture. By the greater Frenoh critics the movement was opposed, or at 
least a conservative attitude was observed toward it. Fabri defined 
rhythm as measured language, but denounced as fools those who think 

1 

they can increase or diminish the length of a syllable at pleasure. 
Sebillet opposed the innovation. He distinctly deolares that French 
verse is not limited to a certain number of feet, nor measured by 
the space of long and short as is the Greek and Latin, hut is meas¬ 
ured hy syllables only. He classifies the French octosyllabic line 

as equivalent to the Latin elegiac, the decasyllable to the heroic, 

2 

the Alexandrine as suited to matters of weighty discussion. In the 
preface to his Iphegenie he states that he has rendered the Greek 
troehaics in Alexandrines, and the iambic trimeter in heroics, that 
is, in decasyllables. The attitude of Du Bellay tOY/ard quantity is 
one of complaisance rather than advocaoy. He states that rhyme is 
among the French "ce qu'est la quantite aux les Grecs et Latins," 
and that although the French have the usage of feet, yet it is by 
the number of syllables in each poetic genre, that their poesy is 
bound as by a chain. He urges the necessity of discrimination and 
art in the use of rhyme and concludes: "If there is one who is 


1.- Gran d et vrai Art de pleins-Bhe toricu e (1521) c.V, pp. 1-3. 

Hote: In justice to "these apostles of classic metre it should be 
stated theysomething of the principles of lambic shorten¬ 
ing and the substitution of a pyrrhic sequence. Unfortunately they 
were induced by the non-pliable nature of their material to push 
these devices to an extent which brought both poet and poetry into 
contempt. 2.- Art Poetlq ue Francoys, C.V., p. 1 sq. 
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unwilling to regulate his rhythm as I have said, he would do far 
better not to rhyme hut to make free verse (des vers libres), as did 
Petrarch in some degree, and as of our own time did Signor loys Ale- 
man in his not A learned than delightful Agriculture ." But he further 
* adds that just as artists must exeroise more labor and skill to ren¬ 
der beautiful the nude than the clothed figure, so those who write 

in metre must clothe their verse in flesh and sinew to compensate 

1 8 

the default of rhyme JDe Laudun follows Du Bellay. For Ronsard 

the Alexandrines "hold the place in our language of the heroic among 

3 

the Greeks and Latins." In the preface of his Franoiade written in 
deoasyllabio verse, he retracts his youthful views, and pronounces 
the alexandrine enervated, flacoid, and better adapted to transla¬ 
tion than to heroic composition. His apostaoy had little effect 

upon the supremacy of the alexandrine, known in French literature 

4 

for four centuries, but disregarded by Marot and his school as pos¬ 
sibly too heavy for their themes, in the 16th century the alexan¬ 
drine proved its affinity to the Latin hexameter and assumed its 
true place in French literature, a place which it held well into the 
18th century. 

In England the situation of Italy and France was reproduced. 

A few men more learned than poetic insisted upon the superiority of 

quantitative measure. A few young enthusiasts sought through the 

revival of classic metre to lift the national literature to the 

heights of Greeoe and Rome, and themselves above the class of ragged 

rhymesters, who crowded the ranks of Elizabethan poets. There was 

1.- Defence et 1*Illustration : L. II, o. VII. 2.-L , Art P—.: c.v, 
p. 7$ sq. 3. -L*Abrege: p.~~529. 4.- Ruteboeuf (1246-1285) made 

use of the alexandrine in his two satires upon the government.of 
Philippe le hard!, and in other works. 
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even a society, embryonic, idealistic, and ineffective which had as 

its objective the restoration of classic measures. 

The myth of the .Areopagus as a formal literary organization, 

1 

emulating the Pleiads has been destroyed. But in the letters of 
Harvey and Spenser, given to the public within a year of their com¬ 
position there is indisputable evidence of a group of men strongly 

t 

intefested in the adaptation of the English language to Latin proso¬ 
dy. It is possible that the name Areopagus may have been applied 

in a spirit of pedantic humor. There is no evidence of this, howev- 

2 

er, in the first allusion made to the club by Spenser. The fact 
that A the title as'^aes its p»ttt|rahinflection is fully explained by 
the use of Greek characters, and this in turn is in full accordance 
with common practice. Spenser states that Harvey*s verse once or 
twice makes "a breache in Maister Draut's rules,** but he promises 
to impart the iambios to **Malster Sidney and Maister Dyer at my 
nexte going to the Courte.** He requests that his own may be kept 
close except for Harvey*s "verie entire frends Maister Preston, 
Maister Still and the reste." Thus in Cambridge we have the group 
Harvey, Preston, Still, **and the reste**; in London there are Sidney, 
Dyer, Spenser, and the organized rules if not the of Archbishop 

Brant. The Areopagus . in which Spenser says Sidney and Dyer have 


1.- Prof. Maynardier: The Areopagus of Sidney and Spenser : Mod. 

Lang. Rev,, Vol. IV, pp. 289-301(1905y. 2.- He writes Harvey 

(Leycester House,- Oct., 1579) of the ?twoo worthy gentlemen. Master 
Sidney and Master Dyer, who "have me, I thanke them, in some use of 
familiarity." He assures Harvey of his loyalty toward him in con¬ 
versation with these patrons of literature; then adds: "And nowe 
they have proclaimed in their cLpgfmV*. a generall surceasing and 
silence of balde rymers, and also of the verie beste to: insteade 
whereof, they have, by authoritie of their whole senate, prescribed 
certalne lawes and rules of quantities of English sillables for 
English verse, having had thereof already great practise and drawen 
mee to their faction." It is also worthy of note that this passage 
is quoted by Harvey in another letter of his so-called Letter - Book . 
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proclaimed "a general surceasing and silenoe of balde Rymers," and 
have "prescribed certaine lawes and rules of Quanties of English 
syllables for English Verse." ... "by the authoritie of their whole 
Senate" must indicate some organization however embryonic, which 

a 

centres around Sidney. And since all the interest and activity of 

1 

this organization is centred in metrical reform, it may be logical¬ 
ly paralleled with the Aooademla del la Nuova Po es la of Tolomei, andu^tct*. 
the Academic de Poesie et de Hu slque of Antoine de Balf. Por both 
of those institutions had their inception in the personality and in¬ 
tellectual activity of one man, and their function was the restora¬ 
tion of quantitative measure. 

The absence of further record of the organization presents 
no cause for wonder when compared with similar lacunae or disappear¬ 
ances. Neither Drant's Rules nor Spenser's English Poet are known 
to ns, although they once existed. In the case of the Areopagus 
there are several feasible explanations. Pirst^ is the well known 
Renaissance attitude toward professional authorship. Literature was 
the accomplishment not the profession of a gentleman. Sidney pre¬ 
served this attitude in refusing the publication of his works, ex- 
cept the sonnets, which were aw. A * feature of courtly accomplish¬ 
ment; aik^ it^thq hal^ ironical torta^of^ the. Deferi&e of\poeay . whei^ 
hV^refe^Nt^tb^imsb^ ah^av"pap§r-blurr^r." The theories^were t'hqm- 
sel^es a hybrid of learning and criticism which produced no fruit 
worthy of preservation, if we may judge by the fragments left us. 

In Sidney's growing importance in the world of politics, and in 
Spenser's departure for Ireland may be read Another reasons for dis¬ 
continuance of the group. In the genius of the latter which could 
See to "nother letters of Spenser and Harvey. 
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neither coerced nor concealed, and in his determination to write 
his epic in his own way there exists another counter to classic the¬ 
orists. And last, although there was, as we shall see, some support 

*t fr**^***i r ~ 

elsewhere, the theory^was r so at varianoe with the in pro¬ 

cess of creation, A the matter was probably dismissed as the vaporing 
of youthful enthusiasms. 

Asoham Includes in his section Imitatlo 1 a disquisition 

against rhyme and in favor of classic metres. He draws the author- 

2 

ity of Chefce and V/atson to the support of his views. He points out 

some of the specific difficulties in metric composition, which are 

inherent in the language, but declares the vulgar tongue is perfectly 

adapted to iambic structure. The views of Gabriel Harvey are set 

3 

forth in his letters and in his own compositions. Stonyhurst dis¬ 
cusses classic metre as a preface to his translation of the Aeneid. 

He advocates varying syllable length to meet the requirements of 

4 

quantity. Puttenham temporizes shamelessly with the question. His 
sympathies are w r ith the new versifying, yet he dares not commit him¬ 
self. The introduction to the subject defines his attitude: "How 
if all manner of sodaine innovations were not very scandalous, spe¬ 
cially in the lawes of any langage or arte, the vse of the Greeks 
and Latins feete might be brought into our vulgar poesie, and with 
good grace inough." He devotes five chapters to the discussion but 

TXuOt 

states, "it be somewhat too late to admit a new inuention of feete 
and times that our forefathers neuer vsed nor neuer obserued till 
this day," and that he has treated the matter, not "to th’ intent 
to haue it put in execution in our vulgar Poesie, but to be pleas¬ 
antly scanned upon, as are all nouelties so friuolous and ridiculous 


1.- Schoolmaster: pp. 132-180. 2.- Polydore Vergil: (I,viii,16a) 

De Inventione includes A Songe of Exameter Verses (1546) N.E.D. 

3.- Too Thee Learned Reader. 4.- The Arte of English Poesie 

f1689J CV.13-17. 
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X 9 

as it." The fallacy culminated in England with YJebbe, who,-Eth^As- 
cham, is sincerely persuaded that had classic metres teen in use 
among the English poets and continually polished hy them "according 
to their several giftswould long ere this haue aspyred to as 
full perfection as in anie other tongue whatsoever. Wehbe f s ear¬ 
nestness and his fallacy are equally attested "by his famous quanti¬ 
tative renditions of Spenser's first, second, and fourth eclogues. 
Campion's Qbseruatlons on the Arte of English Poesle (1602) is the 
most practical manual of quantitative verse left to us; this^ how¬ 
ever,, comes too late to affect the present discussion and is cited 
merely as evidence of the extent to which the experiment was pushed 

Neither translations, the experiments of critics nor the oc 
easional poems which found expression in weighty numbers have been 
included in the foregoing summary; hence it insufficiently demon¬ 
strates the breadth of the movement. Bor has it been intended to 
imply that metric experiment was wholly centred in quantitative 
measure. The purpose has been to show through this the chief prob¬ 
lem, the experimental stage of metre, and especially to demonstrate 
that literary form and theories were common among nations. 

The attempt to fix quantitative measure upon the growing 
vernacular proved abortive in its primary intention. At this lapse 
of time such an effort savors rather of the ludicrous than the ser¬ 
ious. The crude examples of verse, achieved with shfch painstaking 
inspire laughter instead of respect. Yet the actual results of the 
movement are worthy of profound respect and consideration. 

Ho one phase of Renaissance criticism is more genuinely 


characteristic of the age than is this. Its inception lies in the 


1.- A Discourse of E ng lis h P oetrle (1586). 
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profound respect for the authority of the classics. Its impulse 
rests upon the unbounded energy and ambition of the age, which ac¬ 
knowledged neither height nor distance beyond attainment. The same 
spirit of discovery which animated adventure by land and sea direct¬ 
ed experiment in literature. In the outcome of this experiment the 
aims were diverted rather than defeated. Columbus sought India and 
found America. His expedition has never been termed unsuccessful. 

If the study of classic metres failed to reinstate syllabio 
quantities, it nevertheless led to a truer valuation of both sylla¬ 
bles and accent. The caesura became a point of art rather than ac¬ 
cident. Rhythm came to be understood as a quality independent of 
mere rhyme. Men learned that the true genius of the language lay in 
syllabic numbers and accent to which rhyme was a musical addition. 

The study of the classics taught art, but art on simpler broader 
lines. Petty artificialities of form sank to insignificance. Poet- 

U-rvttv 

ry dohjied \ rdbe di^new dignity and-mib^ed with measured tread. 

The revival of classic study in the Renaissance exercised 
enormous influence upon literature, both in matter and form; the 
specific study of quantities carried a classic quality into detail. 

The groups of extreme classicists and romanticists exercised a sal¬ 
utary restraint each upon the other. The complete success of the 
former would have cast modern literature into a marble mould; the 
unrestrained freedom of the latter would have submerged form in 
color. The classic movement existed as we have seen in Italy, Prance, 
and England, neither side won. The aim of the classicists was di¬ 
verted from subjugation to guidance. The result was a union of har¬ 
mony and form. Restraint eliminated the artificialities which were 
bred in meticulous cleverness. But the sense of assured freedom 
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and the consciousness of something yet to he attained led to endless 
experiment and combination in verse form, the results of rhich passed 
beyond the limits of the Renaissance into a timeless inheritance. 

In England Spenser and Sidney were among the first to assim¬ 
ilate the outcome of the struggle. Sidney had been in all probabil¬ 
ity the central figure of the Areopagus, yet^a few years later he 
writes simply: "Now of versifying there are two sorts, the one an¬ 
cient, the other modern. The ancient marked the quantity of each 
syllable, and according to that framed his verse; the modern observ¬ 
ing only number with some regard of the accent, the chief delight of 
it standeth in like sounding of the words, v/hich we call rime. Wheth¬ 
er of these be the more excellent would bear many speeches; the an¬ 
cient no doubt more fit for. music, both words and tune observing 
quantity; and more fit lively to express passions by the low or lofty 
sound of the well-weighed syllable. The latter likewise with his rime 
striketh a certain music to the ear; and in fine, since it doth de¬ 
light, though by another way, it obtaineth the same purpose; there 
being in either sv:eetness, and wanting in neither, majesty." The 

regularity, polish and grace of his own verse, attest Sidney's clas¬ 
sic training and taste. 

Spenser must have come to his task of writing the Faerie 

2 

Queene with a sense of freedom from bondage. The learned claims of 
classic metre had been met, and found to be but long shadows of the 
past. His critical interest as displayed in the experimental metres 
of the Shephe rd's Calenda r has been &i^a4*.aj<cdL. Further experimenta¬ 
tion gave an easy command of verse form, as illustrated by the shift 

1.- Def . of Poesy : p. 2.- This is said advisedly. The part of the 
Faerie Queene submitted to Harvey must have been fragmentary, possibly 
experimental "both in matter and form. At any rate his convictions 
must have crystallized under the debates of the Areopagus . 
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from the original form of the poems of Van der Noodt's Theatre . The 
responsibility of a final selection of verse form for his epic must 
have followed close upon or been contemporary with the discussions of 
the Areopagus. Spenser was a critic and a scholar to whom the liter- 
tures of the world were an open booh. The essence of his critical 
theory was a combination of imitated forms into a new creation, and 
upon the basis of this theory we must study his epic stanza. 

Until an exact prototype be found for Spenser's stanza all 
such discussion must remain within the field of hypothesis. There- 
fore, let it be distinctly understood^the following discussion is 
not offered as definitive proof, but as, at least in the opinion of 
the writer, a reasonable hypothesis of processes. 

The Spenserian stanza has been popularly considered the po¬ 
et's great contribution to English literature. It is his most ob¬ 
vious but possibly not his greatest gift. Several theories have 

been offered as to the processes of its construction. The rime 

1 2 
royal, the ottava rima, and the stanza of Chaucer's Monk'8 Tale . 

a double quatrain with interlinked rhyme, may any one form a basis 

of the structure. Of the last Tyrwhitt has written, "Chaucer's 

stanza of eight verses, with the addition of an Alexandrine, is the 

3 

Stanza in which Spenser has composed his Faery Queen." This theory 

1. - John Hughes: Ed. Spenser (1715) ; ’.Yarton: Ob. on 

the E. Q .: pp. 157-58_._____ i_ James Eussell Lowell, Essay 

on Spenser: Works:<^f. IV, pp. 328-329. tA. 

2. - This stanza is fairly common among earlier writers: Lydgate's 
Envoy : Don't despise your Heighbor ; Sir Richard Ros' translation of 
Alain Chartler's La Belle Dame sans Mercl ; Chaucer: L'Envoy de 
Chaucer a Buiston . Ballade de Vllage sauns Beynture ; Envoy to Com - 
pleynt of a Lover's Lyfe . 

3. - Ed. of Chaucer, London, 1778; V. IV, An Essay upon his Language 

and Versification , p. 87 note. ' ~ 
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has been endorsed by recent authority. The analysis is simple, 
completely possible, and highly plausible. The more so that the em¬ 
ployment of the alexandrine as the closing line of a stanza was no 
2 

innovation. .Among the adulatory poems addressed to Elizabeth dur¬ 
ing the famed festivities of Kenilworth, was one of welcome spoken 
by the Lady of the Lake. The poem consists of seven stanzas composed 
of a quatrain and a couplet, of which the last line is an alexan¬ 
drine. "These verses were devised and penned by M. Ferrers - some¬ 
time Lord of Misrule in the Court.”: so runs the editor's comment 


in a pamphlet issued shortly afterward in response to the popular 
demand for an account of the gorgeous pageantry, and the "inven¬ 
tions” whioh employed the best wits of the time. It could only be 
by rare chance that this poem could escape the knowledge of Spen¬ 
ser* Four years later we first hear of the Faerie Qneene* 

3 

The alexandrine was well known in England although not common. 


1*- Prof. R. E. N. Lodge: (Ed. of Spenser, 1908) Intro. F. Q., p. 

135. ”In defect, then, of satisfactory models, he was driven to in¬ 
vention. He knew, in Chaucer and Lyndesey, a fine, sonorous old 
stanza in eight verses, built of two quatrains linked by rhyme. Such 
linking by rhyme was familiar to him from Marot as well, and he had 
practised the art in the Calendar. He had also there experimented 

with the alexandrine. For his Faery Queene, therefore he 

merely added to the old stanza that he knew a final alexandrine, and 
by that simplest combination transfigured them both." 

2.- The Princelye Pleasures at the Courte at Kenelwoorth (1576): Re¬ 
printed, London, 1821: pp. 2-3. Address of welcome. 

"I am the lady of this pleasant Lake 
Who since the time of great King Arthure's reigne 
(That here with royal Court aboade did make) 

Have led a lowring life in restles paine; 

Till now, that this your third arrival here^ 

Doth cause me come abroad, and boldly thus " appeare." 

Stanza 2, p. 3. 

The above stanza of six lines, of course presents no parallel to 
Spenserian stanza, save in the device of extending the. last line 
to an Alexandrine. 3.- It was introduced into England early in 
the 13th century. The accent was by no means so regular as in French. 
In oonsequence it was confounded with the senarli . and used as an 
alternate with the septenarii. This combination was designated 
Poulter*s Measure by Geo. Gascoign: Certayne Botes of Instruction, 
p. 56 (1576). For instances in early literature see: Schiffer: 
Englische Metrik: V. lj Morris, Richard, Old Eng. Misc. E.E.T.S., 
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The difference in tone quality between the French and English lan¬ 
guages, made the almost ideal line in the former, a ponderous meas¬ 
ure in the latter. Nevertheless the rhythmic and resonant harmony 

1 

was evident. The weight was emphasized in continuous composition, 

2 

hence the function of the alexandrine hecame that of a variant, 
whose pendulum swing gave an echoing harmony. It was in this char¬ 
acter Spenser first used the measure in the November Eclogue of the 
Shepheard's Calendar, and wrote in sounding: phrase: 

"Up, then Melpomene I the mournful Muse of nyne." 


With such literary antecedents, it is clear that the struc¬ 
ture of the Spenserian stanza from English elements is an entirely 
passible process, and that the acceptance of the measure as made up 
of the linked quatrains of Chaucer and an alexandrine is on the sur¬ 


face natural and logical. 


To this conclusion there can be opposed two objections, and 

these, to some, would appear intangible. They are the inherent 
3 

unity of Spenser*s verse, and the utter dissimilarity in poetic qual¬ 
ity between it and the Chaucerian quatrain. The first only is to be 


1.- Drayton’s Polyolbion illustrates this 2.- The ballads, in 

very early forms, show a tendency to vary their measure with a longer 
line. The M erchan t'a D aught er of Br isto w has in the second line a 
fairly well developed and regular form of the alexandrine. Rox- 
burghe Ballahds^ (Ed. Collier 01847} p. 104 sq. The date of this 
ballad is uncertain . The editor says it was written considerably 
before James I came to the throne;, 3.- Warton gives the source of 
Spenser's stanza as ottava rlma with an additional line, and con¬ 
siders it was adopted from Arioito and Tasso. He adds a note which 
seems to verge upon the theory of compound origin advanced above. 
(*Note p. 158) *See example of the Proveno^al poets in Petrarch. 
Spenser forms.a compound of many of these. 

V. 46; Guest, Hist, of Eng. Rhythms, C. VII; ten Brink: Eng. Lit., 

V. I, p. 274; iLlden, Eng. Verse, pp. 252, 254. Wyatt, Surrey, and 
Sidney made limited use of the measure. 
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considered here. 

There is a structural quality in Spenser's verse which pro¬ 
claims it a unit, and not a structure of two divisions with a 
lean-to at the end. One and indivisible are the nine lines of his 
verse. And as an adjunct to this objection it may be stated, the 
very simplicity and reasonableness involved in the accepted theory 
of structure is no argument in regard to the stanza forms of the 
Renaissance. Rather the axiomatic phrase "the more difficult read¬ 
ing" IS applicable here. 

When Spenser sought a medium for his epic, he had as author¬ 
itative antecedent possibilities the classic hexameter, the alexan- 

1 

drine of the French, the terza rima of Dante, the ottava rima of 
Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso, and the decasyllabic heroic line of his 
own country. The term invention as applied to metric experiment is 
inexact; the process is one of modification. His declared models 
were Chaucer, Homer, Vergil, Dante, Ariosto, and Tasso. The first 
had left no distinctively epic poem to excite imitation. Spenser's 
genius for melody saved him from quantitative abortions. The popu¬ 
larity of the Orlando and of the Gerusalemme Liberate easily deter- 

«■ » 

mined a stanzaic form for the epio which was to overgo them all. 

But the use of the ottava rima would have been too patent an imita¬ 
tion in an age which cried out for novelty or invention. Dante 
alone was left as a master. Hence the terza rima of the Italian, 
the alexandrine of the French, and the decasyllabic heroic line of 
England, all three accepted as standard heroic measures in their 
respective countries^seem to have undergone a transmutation in the 
hands of Spenser and to have been fused in the wTZcnjah .which bears 
his name. 

1.- Trissino wrote his Itali a Liberata in QngurCtL 

±4 _.0.. a„JPP^ P * t4> PI 
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The strongest suggestive influence in the composition of the 

Spenserian stanza is the terza rima of Dante. Secondary to this in 

only a degree is the Italian nine line stanza "best exemplified in 

the madrigal, and last cone crystallizing native influences in the 

1 

use of the decasyllabic line and the alexandrine. The first step 
in suoh an argument is to expand that conception of terza rima which 
limits it to a metre of terzains in which the second line sets the 
rhyme for the first and third line of the succeeding terzain. This, 
as the rhyme scheme of Dante, constitutes a standard or norm, but a 
thousand examples in Italian literature attest the freedom and vari¬ 
ety of the terza rima rhymes and linkage. Minturao devotes a sec- 
* 2 

tion to the variations of which the tercetti are susceptible and 

endeavor to give every possible combination. There are three gener- 
3 

al schemes, that used by Dante and noted above, the second, which 

in some combination presents rhyme within the terzain, and the third 

which gives no internal rhyme, but rhyme linkage between the tercets. 

The last however almost invariably resolves itself into final groups 

4 

with concluding couplets. Hot only combination and variation of 

the terza rima permitted, but a keen perception of its harmonic pos- 

5 

sibilities, made such modulation an eagerly sought feature of art. 

1. - Harvey: Marginalia (SmithJ, p. 168, n y e difference of y e last 
verse from the rest in euerie Stanza, a grace in y e Faerie Queen. 

An errour \if an error! in sum few Eclogues of Sir Philip Sidney." 

2. - L'Arte Poetics: Bk. Ill, p. 254 eq..; V. Trissino: Della Poetics : 

Divisions: ll. 111, and IV. 3.- (1) aba, bcb, cdc, - et'cT; (iij aba, 
bbo, cdd, etc.; (iil) abc,abc,cde,dff. Firenzuola, A., I Ragiomenti, 
pp. 292-295. 4.-Dante: De Vulgario Eloquio: Bk. II, CXIII. "With 

regard to the arrangement of the rhymes, according as they are in the 
fronte or coda, every wished-for licence, it seems, should be con¬ 
ceded; but still the endings of the last lines are most beautifully 
disposed if they fall with a rhyme into silence." 5.-Firenzuola: 

Op. cit. p. 285: The author advocates innovations through the example 
of Greek and Latin writers, widpf Dante and Petrarch. Excellent 
examples of varied terza rima^’pp* 286-295. 
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The impossibility of knowing: just v;hat metric accent was 

given to Italian poetry by English readers, renders the discussion 

here speculative. The prevalent custom of travel in Italy, and the 

1 

craze for all things Italian, however, makes it tolerably sure that 
knowledge v/as first hand and fairly correct. The fact that knowl¬ 
edge of Italian v/as not confined to a limited class of scholars, 
but widely spread,increases the psychologic probability of emphasis 
on all common points betv/een the two languages, and upon all matters 
of resemblance. 

7/e have seen that vernacular poetry had come to be recog- 
2 3 

nized in Italy, France, and England as dependant upon syllable num¬ 
ber and accent. The line of the terza rima of Dante is hendeoasyl- 

4 

labic. Since the French take the masculine or oxytonic verse as a 
norm, and the Italians the feminine or paroxytonic, there is very 
nearly an equation between the Italian eleven syllable and the French 
ten syllable line, and, by analogy, with the English line of the same 
measure. Besides this intrinsic parallelism betv/een the normal Ital¬ 
ian verse and the French and English certain variation in the former 

' 5 

supplies other relations. The accent falls upon the tenth syllable 


1.- Ascham: Schoolmaster : pp. 72-92; Harvey: s/orks: The Italienated 
Englishman. 2.- Trissino: De la Boetica : Div. 2, p. 16, excel¬ 
lent discussion, cf. p. 114; Ilinturno: L'Arte Poetica : Bk. I, p. 3. 
3.- Du Bellay: Deff. et Illus . C. VIII, p. 130. 4.- For authority 

itf the following discussion I have drawn without reserve upon Prof. 
Grandgent*8 Introduction to his edition of the Divlna Commedia, pp. 
2XXV-XXXVI, and upon Mr. Tozer's Essay On the Metre of the Dlvina 
Commedia . Appendix V. Textual Criticism of the Div. Com., Rev. Edw. 
Moore. 5.- Dante ( De Yul. Elo .. Bk. II, q.v.) pronounces the 

line of eleven syllables "the stateliest as well by reason of the 
length of time it occupies as of its capacity in regard to subject, 
construction, and v/ords": He discusses the apparent line of ten 

syllables, but claims the desired feminine ending in one case through 
a double consonant ending: 

Ara auzirez encabalitz cantars' 

which he declares has the force of a syllable; and again through a 
long final vov/el: 

De fine si vient sen et boute. 

Lines of an even number of syllables he condemns as rude. s~In regard 
to combination of varying line lengths, he states the eleii@n 
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of the Italian verse; occasionally the final syllable is dropped and 
the line becomes masculine or purely decasyllabic and is called 
tronco : 

1 

”J«la dimmi, se tu sai a che verranoT " Inf e^ IV. 1. 60. 

j- 

Again an extra uncounted syllable changes the line to 

sdrucciolo. and this with some emphasis on the sixth syllable, gives 

2 

the cadence of the alexandrine. 

"A parole form^ disconven&^ole." In£» ^XXIV. 1. 66. 

"Ch'era ronchioso, stretto e malagevole." lb. 1. 62. 

"Parlando andava per non parer fievole." Ib. 1. 64. 

An attempt to reduce these variations to definite classes of 

3 

words is only partially successful. Moreover tronco and adrucclolo 
are too fully recognized in Italian criticism as legitimate modifica¬ 
tions to warrant apologetic discussion. The importance for us in 
argument lies in rhythmic modulation. 

The accent in Dante's line falls, as noted, with full force 
upon the tenth syllable; besides this there is a secondary accent up¬ 
on the fourth or sixth syllable. His metre in the strict sense of 
the word is iambic, or a succession of light and strong syllables. 

Of this Grandgent says it is a movement more nearly approaching that 
of English poetry, than this theoretical scheme would indicate:..." 

4 

Tozer writes: "the lines naturally break into feet of two syllables, 

1.- Cf. Infu^IV, 66; XX, 74; XXVIII, 32; XXXII, 26; XXXII, 62; Purg. 
IV, 68; XII, J 41 (Tozer J • 2.- Inf. XV, 1; XXIII, 32; XXVIII, 80; 

Par. XXVI, 126; XXVIII, 125. (Tozer). 3.- V. Tozer: Op. Cit. 
p. 714. 4.- Trissino: Div. 2, p. 16: In a treatment of feet states 

the Iambics have the greater preeminence, later (Div. 4, p. 83) 
he excuses his exclusive use of iambic verse for examples, on the 
same grounds. 

(Continued) 

syllables "seems to rise still more clearly and loftily in its 
stateliness "when combined with those of seven syllables. (Cf. Mr. 
Tozer: Op. cit.) 
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the stress or beat being on the latter of the two syllables: 

Hel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
1-1 i retrovai per nna silva occurs. (Inf. I, 1-2. 
and when the poet desires to give the greatest smoothness to his 
verses, he keeps to this; - "The regularity of this is saved from 
monotony by various substitutions, chief of which is the use of 
anacrusis, or beginning the line with a strong syllable. The 

The problems of synisesis, elision, and hiatus, as they af¬ 
fect the measure and cadence of the line, plunge us into further 
1 

uncertainties. Here it must be simply stated that all rules are 
subject to frequent exceptions. In synizesis the word accent fal¬ 
ling upon the first vowel absorbs the second. If the accent falls 
naturally upon the second, the vowels are pronounced separately. 
This applies to words within the line. Final words receive a sepa¬ 
rate vowel articulation, which produces the most frequent form of 
sdrucciolo. The elision of a single unaccented vowel before a vow¬ 
el commencing the next word is regular} the elision of two is com¬ 
mon, and that of three occurs. An accented final vowel however 
retains its individuality and is pronounced independently of the 
succeeding initial vowel. If the latter is weak it may be absorbed 
or united with the stronger sound as a diphthong. This process is 
called hiatus. In monosyllables great independence of treatment 
prevails. Since the liberty accorded the Italian poet, in the 
treatment of his vowels, is so great, it would be illogical not to 
expect some liberties, on the part of foreign readers, in the ren¬ 
dition of the metre, tfe have reason to believe, as already stated, 
that the English rendering was fairly correct, but it would be un¬ 
reasonable not to expect a certain emphasis upon elements related 
1.- Trissino: De laJPoetica: Div. II, pp. 20, 21, 2$^ tlzc C 
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to native metrical schemes. 

In fine we have in the verse of Dante an epic metre stately, 
ample, and capable of receiving all the embellishments of art. It 
has a sustained iambic movement. The strong accent upon the tenth 
syllable relates the rhythm of the line to the French and English 
deoasyllabio measure. The sdruoclolo lines give the cadence of 
the alexandrine. 

To attribute a relationship between these characteristics 

and the Spenserian verse is a delicate and dangerous task. It is 

by no means intended to assert that Spenser read Dante's epic and 

found these in combination deoasyllabio and alexandrine lines which 

he transferred to his own verse. It is intended to state as clear- 

1 

ly as possible that Spenser found in the terza rima of Dante a 
noble medinm, dignified both by a master poet and a master poem. 

One far removed from the "envy of the present days," honored by 
critics, and susceptible of infinite art. He found there too an 
echoing cadence and rhythm which he sought to reSmbody through the 
nearest familiar form, the English heroic line, and the French 
alexandrine. 

Two phases of evidence may be adduced in favor of this the¬ 
ory, Spenser's strong Italian interests and the quality of his 
verse. 


The national popularity of all things Italian has been noted. 
Sidney's Defense of Poesy is a rendition of Italian criticism and 
as such is far in advance of contemporary English works. In dis¬ 
cussing the merit of the vernacular, he states by contrast that 


1.- Terza rima was not uncommon in England. Beside well known 
examples three popular romances, Le Bone Florence of Rome (aab/ 
ocb/dab}, The Erie of Tolous (aab/ccb/ddb/eebJ arid launfal by 
Thomas Chesire were in this metre. It was also commonly used in 
poems of occasional character. 
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the Italian is cumbered with elisions. He notes as a disadvantage 

the lack of a fixed caesura, the incapacity of the language for 

1 

masculine rhyme, and comments on the nature of the sdrucclolo . The 

knowledge and imitation of Italian verse, evident from Chaucer to 

Hilton, had undergone a notable revival at the hands of Wyatt and 

Surrey. Spenser's own interest is attested by his early transla- 

2 

tions from the Italian and the subsequent reworking of these into 

forms more near to the Italian rhythm. His whole work reflects the 

influence of Italian literature and critical thought. 

The outstanding quality of Spenser's verse is its melliflu- 

3 

ous smoothness. His recent editor notes his "almost unerring 
sense for language and his apparently inexhaustible power of wel¬ 
ling out the most limpid and exquisitely modulated verse." Lowell 
4 

writes: "There is no ebb and flow in his metre more than on the 

shores of the Adriatic, but wave follows wave with equable gainings 

and recessions, the one sliding back in fluent music to be mingled 

with and carried forward to the next." It is this level harmony 

which bespeaks a kinship to Italian verse closer than mere number 

and rhyme. It is this musical quality which unites the verse of 

5 

Spenser with that of Dante, the musician poet of Italy. 

When we consider the absolute familiarity with Dante, Pe¬ 
trarch, Ariosto, and Tasso, which is reflected in Spenser's work, 
and contrast the epic riches of Italy with the^poverty of England, 
there is small wonder that Spenser assimilated metre and tone qual¬ 
ity where he found both inspiration and material. He seeks always 

6 

soft and liquid sounds. The prevalence of vowels, the sibilant 


1.- Def. of Poesy , p. 56. 2.- See Van der JJoodt's Theatre . 

3.- Prof. R. E. fi. Dodge. 4.- Essay on Spenser . 5.- El. Vul . 
Eloq. $. I and II give a discussion of musical setting;”7. Arnaldo 
Bona ventura: Dante e la Muslea . Livorno, 1904. 6.- V. supra. 

Invention of Italian names. 
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sounds of s,o, 2 , and the softness of g aid effect, hut most of all 
the level tone and lack of stress give an Italian quality to his 
verse. Read alond a canto from Spenser and note the even tone of 
the voice, in which a lingering pause gives cadence rather than 
stress. Rote the softness of the iambics; note the uA^y of prose 
and verse accent which more than all else breeds a sliding smooth¬ 
ness. Rote too how perfectly the light stresses correspond to the 
norm observed in the Italian verse; the stress on the fourth, sixth, 
and tenth syllables is uniform. But note most of all the light 
(Quality of Spenser*s alexandrine, where the accent falls with gentle 

surety upon the tenth syllable leaving the two last as light almost 

1 / / 
as the 8drucciolo. "Doe breed repentaunce late and lasting infamy." 

II, V, 13. 

i f 

"-And gan to break the bands of their captivities." 

II, V, 17. 

/ 

"And let him hear some part of their rare melody." 

II, XII, 33. 

» / 

"The which beside the gate, for swyne was ordered." 

III, IX, ii. 


When the soft smoothness and cloying sweetness of Spenser*s 
liquid verse is compared with the strong stress, swift almost mar¬ 
tial beat, and rugged quality of Chaucer's and Lindsay's vigorous 
quatrains, the one impression is of total dissimilarity. It may be 
said of them, they are both verse, as it is said to accentuate the 
unlikeness of individuals, they are both men. 

From the lfonkes Tale we take the following: 

"The mighty trone, the precious tresor. 

The glorious ceptre and royal magestie 


1.- Puttenham ( Arte of Eng. Poesy , c. 4) notes this quality in an 
alexandrine quoted from Surrey. The sharpe accent upon the ante¬ 
penult, he says, runs like a dactyl, carries the two later syllables 
away so speedily that ti seems but one foot in our vulgar measure, 
and "by that meanes, makes the verse seeme but of eleuen sillables." 
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That hadde the king Nabugodonosor 
With tonge nunethe may descryved be 
He twyes wan Ierusalem the citie; 

The vessel of the temple he with him ladde. 
At Babiloyne was his sovereyn see. 

In whioh his glorie and his delyt he hadde." 


From Lindsay: 


"Gett vpe! thow slepist all to lang, 0 Lord, 

And male one haistie reformationn 
On thame qnhilk doith tramp dotua yi gr at ions 
worde. 

And hes ane deidly Indignationn 

Att thame quhilk makith trew narrationn 

Off thy Gospell, sehawing the verytie. 

0 Lordl I mak the supplicatioun 
Supports onr Hope, and Charytie." 

Monarchic, Bk. II. 

With these compare the following stanza from the Faerie 


Queene: 

"And more to lulle him in his slumber soft 
A trickling stream from high rock tumbling downs. 

And ever drizzling raine upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring wind, much like the sowne. 

Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swowne: 

No other noyse, nor peoples troublous cryes 
As still are wont t'annoy the walled towne 
Might there be heard: but careless Quiet lyes M 
Wrapt in eternall silence farre from enemyes." 1 

I. 1. 41. 

We are here confronted by two theories as to the structure 
of the Spenserian stanza. Simply stated they are as follows: (a) A 
double quatrain borrowed from Chaucer and Lindsay with an added alex¬ 
andrine; (bj The terza rlma of Dante modified to stanzaic form. The 
first involves the assumption of a prototype which has no feature in 
common with its copy save a partial agreement of rhyme scheme. It 
further demands a double hypothesis of structure from unrelated 
sources. The second posits an antecedent of like nature to its 


1.- The example selected from Spenser is purposely an extreme to point 
contrast. I am fully conscious that the difference in material ex¬ 
ercises an enormous influence upon the tone effect, but even where 
Spenser seeks a vigorous or martial expression, his tone-quality is 
flaccid as compared with resounding accentuation of Chauce^and 
Lindsay. 
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offspring and embraces complete unilyof structure. Hence it is con¬ 
cluded that the partial correspondence of rhyme scheme between the 
double quatrain of Chaucer and the stanza of Spenser is accidental, 
and that the true original is a stanzaic form of the terza rima. 

As regards the exact stanza form the possibility of a num¬ 
ber of convergent influences is to be reckoned with. King James in 
his Bhort Treatise on Verse designates a nine line stanza as the 
standard of heroie verse. He writes: 

"For the descriptioun of Heroique actls, Martlall and 

knichtly faittls of armes, vse this kynde of verse following calllt 

Herolcall , as-" There follows a stanza built of three terzains, 

rhyming aab/aab/bab. Lindsay also uses an interesting form of terza 

2 

rima with a rhyme scheme of aab/aab/bco. These are distinct bor¬ 
rowings from the Italian, and represent two of the simpler rhyme 
schemes of the terza . The poems are in regular decasyllabic line. 
The verse of the Livlna Commedia itself has a tendency, through the 
recognition of the tercet as a component unit, to divide into groups 
of nine. Thus in the first canto of one hundred and thirty-six 
lines, every ninth line is marked by a full period, except 1. 45, 
followed by a dash, and 1. 117, which takes a semicolon. In the 
second canto the proportion of run on lines is slightly greater. The 
third shows fourteen groups of nine of which all are periodic except 
two (11. 72-90) which are run on, one (1. 54) followed by a semi¬ 
colon, and another (1. 27) by a comma. Cursory experiments with 
other cantos show about the same proportions. Experiments with the 

1.- C. VIII. 2.- Lindsay: Works, E.E.T.S., V. 11. Ane Exhortation 
Gyffen Be Father Experience Vnto His Son The Cvrteovr , and also The 
Epistll to the Redar . prefaced to his Monarche . 
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division of the Spenserian stanza are not conclusive; they show an 

J. 

almost equal sense of quaterno and quinario or sestette and tercet* » t . 

***** , 

The above citations of stanza form have been made solely 
with the purpose of suggesting a certain familiarity on Spenser f s 
part with the form which he selected for the Faerie Qiueene. It has 
been already suggested that the popularity of the Orlando and of the 
Gerusalemme Liberata would influence Spenser in the selection of a 
stanzaic medium. It must further be stated that the separation of 
the terza rima into stanzas, relieved the poet from the strain of a 
continuous linkage for which the English language was little adapted. 

The true prototype of the Spenserian stanza is probably to 
be found in the Italian Madrigal, which although it may add or omit 
a line is uniformly of the measure of nine. 

The madrigal or maUdrlale, as it was called, was a form which 
assumed some importance among Italian writers and critics. Its un¬ 



certain relationship to the sonnet, canzone, ballate and capitoli 

2 

obscures its origin. Antonio da Tempo, a contemporary of Dante, in¬ 
cludes it as fifth among the seven classes into which he divides 
3 

vulgar rhyme. He gives the etymology mandra . pen or fold, later 
herd. The verse first arose among rude and rustic men who sang the 
love of the vulgar Venus, in simjJLs words to the rude music of their 
flutes. But today, adds da Tempo, these verses are compiled in a 
more subtle and beautiful manner. Although he admits the difficulty 
of adequately describing love in rustic words, he insists that the 


1.- Mintumo ( L'Arte P—. Bk. Ill, p. 217.) notes the readiness with 
which the stanzaio group of nine may be rendered as a quinario and 

2.- Trissino (De la P—. 
being popular before the time 
of Dante^ 3.- Frattalo d elle Rime Volgare (1332) p. 72. (Vol. 27 of 


quartetto or as a senario and terzetto 
Div. 6. p. 114) notes the mandriale as 


Series: 
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diction shall retain something of its original character, and that 
the sound he beautiful yet also preserve some rusticity in harmony 
with the words. The stanza consists of three terzains with inter¬ 
linked rhyme. The examples given are of the simplest nature: aha/ 
aba/aba/; and abb/abb/abb/. The line is commonly an undenarius, 

but it may be a septenarius, a biseptinarius or two measures may be 
1 

combined. 


It is pertinent to observe here the Italians are not ob- 

A 

2 

sessed by a reverence for inviolable uniformity; the thought is 

sometimes allowed to regulate line number and length, rather than 

that form should always control and compress thought. The fact that 

Dante allows himself an extra line or two at the close of his canto;, 

3 

is one proof of this; another is the familiar tailed sonnet; a third 

is to be found in the variant forms of the canzons, ballate, and cap- 

4 

itoli, and to these we may add the verse in question, the madrigal. 

Bembo, in his comments on developments in Sicilian, Tuscan, 

and Provencal verse, notes the mandriale among the more or less free 

forms. Both Trissino and Minturno tell us that the last group in 

6 

terza rima may be developed into a quarterno or a quinario. The 
former deals with the mandriale at length. He compares it to the 
sonnet form with divisions of volte and tornelli. He analyses these 
into certain fixed modes or combinations, and gives illustrations. 


1.- Ib. pp. 139-141. 2.- A. Pirenzuola: Razlonamenti : p. 870 sq. 

At a courtly discussion modelled on those of tbe Decamerone a guest 
recites a canzone. This is severely criticised as varying in struc¬ 
ture from the work of any author ancient or modern. The composer 
defends his innovation by the example of the ancients. He is op¬ 
posed by an argument for definite law of form. He declares new in¬ 
ventions demand new forms, and wins the debate. Pirenzuola (pp. 285- 
286 J further defends innovation. He gives examples of canzone in 
stanzas of eight, thirteen, twelve and nine lines. The last runs: 
aba/bbc/cdd. 3.- Trissino: De la Poetl ca: Div. IV, p. 49. 4.- Bar- 

tella, Francisco: C ompendl o Dell r Arte Rltmica : pp. 202-203. 

5.-Trissino: De la Poetlea: DTv^ 4, p. "81; Minturno: L'Arte P- . Bk. 


Ill, p. 264. 
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-*> 1 
The examples point^the popularity of a closing couplet. A clear dis¬ 
tinction must he made between the ottava rima built of quatrains and 
the eight line madrigal© which is constructed of terzains t with a 
double ritornello or couplet ending. 

Since full recognition has been accorded the variation in 
the madrigal, we may return to our argument, which is concerned with 
the normal form of nine lines, and seek to establish its relation to 
Spenser’s stanza. Mlntumo divides the epic into three classes: "la 
prima e di Seruentesi, la seconds di Romanzi; la terza di rime Sci- 

olti." The first is identified with the terza rima and hence with 

2 

the measure of Dante. The Serventisi is further identified with the 
terza rima of the capitoli and analogically with the madrigal. Hence 
a stanzaic form of the terza rima becomes identified with epic metre. 
Dante himself dearly makes no distinction between the terza rima of 
his canzone, which he declares the noblest form of poetry and his 
continued composition. 

Trissino discusses the structure of the madrigal with full 

illustrations. Three of these are of especial interest. One of 

eight lines from Petrarch runs: aba/bcb/cc. Another of ten lines has 

the scheme: aba/cbo/ded/e. The third is regular: aba/aco/odd. In a 

¥ 

similar discussion of the madrigal Tasso cites the same group. Of 
the nine line madrigal he writes - "it is read without the fifth 

lr 

line without injury to the structure." 

That is, the scheme aba/aco/cdd 

becomes aba/a(c)c/cdd 
and equals aba/acc/dd. 

This change preserves the integrity of the terza rima structure, but 
gives a concluding double tornello instead of the third terzain. The 
1.- Trissino: Op. eit.: pp. 78-81. 2.- Ib. p. 263: g^so 114, 
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alteration was made by a commentator of Petrarch and through it he 
secured coniformity with the two preceding stanzas of the madrigal 
which were of eight lines each. With the final donble tornello or 
couplet* 


In pointing out the fifth line as a pivot upon which the 

1 

structure of the madrigal turns from its standard to its most com¬ 
mon variant, Tasso almost incidentally enunciates a fact which car¬ 
ries the logic of a general principle. Other substitutions are pos¬ 
sible, but numerous experiments prove the fifth space to be the point 

at which most commonly a line can be withdrawn or inserted without 

2 

injury to the terza rima structure of the madrigal. The rule is 
not stated elsewhere, but its application by Vellutello and citation 
by Tasso is evidence of the study and reduction to lav/ of variations 
within the madrigal, and as such it must have been known to writers 
of the popular genre and hence to Spenser. 

If, accepting the fifth as a pivotal space, we apply the 
principle of Tasso conversely to the madrigal of eight lines cited by 
both him and Trissino, we have as the only logical result the follow¬ 
ing: 


1. - The predominance of a nine line madrigal is indisputable: 

Pamaso Italiano: V. 26 p. 21. abb/aec/cdd/ Ariosto 

" " " ” abb/acc/cdd . ? 

" " " 96. abc/abc/cdd/: Fracasto 

Y. 30 " 269. aba/ccd/dee: Molza 

" 31 " 136. aab/edo/dee Ariosto 

* " " 321. abb,aac/cdd " 

V. 41 " 102. abb/cdd/cee ? 

2. -This refers only to those schemes which have tercelli with 
interval rhyme and linkage. 


(Continued) n e da credere che Dante trovasse quest* Terze rime per far 
versi, che avessero similitudine a lo Eroico"; and also: (Dante) 
"ritrovo quel modo di Terze rime le quali Antonio do Tempo, chi.fu a 
l'eta sua, dice, ohe sono Serventesi." 3.- Ib. Div. IY^ p. 79. 

4.- Dialoghi Y. 3, pp. 84-85. 5.- Ib. p. 85. "Benche questo madri 

gale se eosl vogliamo piu, tosto chiamarlo, nel Petraroa comentato 
dal Vellutello. si legge senza il quinto verso, sens'alcim danno de 
la testura." (This line can be omitted without injuifpetoy^tb^. con¬ 
text .) 
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aba/bcb/cc 
aba/b ( J c/t>cc 

aba/bbc/bcc 

The last is the Spenserian rhyme scheme. 

It is not intended to assert that Spenser necessarily mod- 

1 

elled his stanza upon the identical illustrations found in Trissino 
and Tasso. The discussion deals with principles of verse structure 
rather than with specifio .instance. The "background is a knowledge 
of how freely principles of criticism and specifio illustrations 
were passed from critic to critic and nation to nation. The appear- 

ttw- Uswlt. faf 

ance of certain illustrations in A two critics increases not only the 
possibility of the poet's knowledge of the passage, but also in¬ 
creases the probability of its reappearance elsewhere. The madrigal 
in question, so close to Spenser's verse, as to be brought into com¬ 
plete conformity by a single and authorized modification, was one of 
Petrarch's, and could easily have been known to the poet from the 
original. 

It has been a matter of surprise that among hundreds of mad¬ 
rigals which nearly approximate Spenser's scheme, no exact counter¬ 
part has been found. This but proves the poet's skill through the 
very perfection of his conception. He limits his stanza to a triple 
rhyme, thus eliminating what would have been an unbalanced element 
had he followed Dante's precise form. By rhyme within each terzain, 
and uniform interlinkage he secures a complete circle of harmony, to 


1.- Trissino is, however, acknowledged by Sidney as an authority. 
Spenser's knowledge of him is almost a foregone conclusion. The 
popularity of Tasso's dialogues was widespread. Their composition 
extended over a number of years probably from 1576-1595. They were 
brief, easily handled in MS. and the probability that they were 
known in the coterie of Sidney is great. The particular dialogue in 
question. La Cavaletta o vero de la Poesi a Toscana , was not pub¬ 
lished before 1587. The date* of composition, not later than 1584, 
is uncertain. A certain kinship with the youthful Arte Poetlca 
might well place it earlier. 
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1 

which the undulating cadence of the alexandrine gives an echo. Bor 
was it without a subtle appeal to the Renaissance that Spenser com¬ 
passed the perfect number and attained the music of the spheres. 

Contemporary evidence for the recognition of Spenser’s 
stanza as a madrigal form, while not conclusive, is yet not to be 
disregarded. Richard Carlton published in 1601 his Madrigals to 
? Five Voices. He included as madrigals three stanzas from the Faerie 
Queene: 

"Bought is on earth more sacred or divine," 

V, YII, 1. 

"Bought under heaven so strongly doth allure," 

V, viii, 1. 

"Ye gentle ladies, in whose soueraigne powre," 

VI, viii, l. 

The poet himself designates his work as a madrigal. To Sir 
Walter Raleigh, a known composer of madrigals, a fellow poet, with 
whom he had talked and under whose encouragement the Faerie Queene 
was brought to light, Spenser writes in his dedicatory sonnet: 

"To thee that art the sommers nightingale 
Thy soueraine Goddesses most dear delight 
Why doe I send this rusticke madrigale 
That may thy tuneful ear unseason quite?" 


The connotation of madrigal here demands consideration. 

Does Spenser intend merely a politely deprecatory reference to his 
great court epic, as the medium of love and praise, or does he imply 
a genuine source or form? We have seen that the identification of 
the Spenserian stanza with the Italian form of the madrigal is a 
logical possibility. The greater probability rests upon a concep¬ 
tion of the genre which would approach the dignity of Spenser's 


6 . 


1.- The alexandrine has been explained as an echo of Dante's 
edrucciolo . This measure is by no means uncommon as the last line 
of the madrigal. O. y g S 2i*t**. l./ v 

Vs- ***• 

Ww I us*, ThlsJtU*. // o/y p • 
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theme, and the national attitude toward this Italian importation. 

Two centuries earlier Da Tempo noted that the madrigal had 

abandoned its early rusticity for a more artistic form, and he de- 

1 

manded only that traces he kept of its origin. Trissino says of 
the terza rima that it should have suavity and calm sweetness, hut 
should he overloaded with figures. Spenser has in a measure con¬ 
formed to these strictures. In its comprehensive definition of the 
madrigal the Vocabulario degli Accademici della Crusca includes the 
following characterization: "Sono dunque i madri^gali, come tutte le 
altre poesie, di tre sorti: narrativi, rappresentativi o imitativi, 
e misti. w There would seem to he here a sufficiently hroad classi¬ 
fication to include the Faerie Qneene. 

Toward the close of the sixteenth century the madrigal as- 

2 

sumed unparalleled popularity in England. The fact that it hore 

both a musical and literary character makes the problem almost in- 

3 

soluble; for free as we have shown the Italian structure to he, the 

4 

arrangement of the words to music in part songs, destroys law of form 


1.- De la Poetica: Dlv. 6, p. 138. 2.- Nicolas Yonge: Uusica 

Transalpina (1588), a Coll, of Madrigals} Rimbault's Bibliotheca 
Madrigal!ana lists about eighteen hundred Elizabethan madrigals; 
Thos. Qliphant in Musa Madrigallana (London, 1837) cites about four 
hundred Eliz. MadrigaXs with some Italian originals; the Sonnets, 
Songs and Madrigals of Win. Byrd were issued in publications dated 
1587, 1588, 1589, 1591; Thos. Moriey*s Cangonetg appeared in 1593, 
his Madrlgalls to fonre Yoyoes , in 1594, a third collection in 1595; 
George Kirbye*s Madrigals were published in 1596; John Dowland's 
First Book of Songs or Airs, in 1597, his second in 1600, third in 
1603; John Wilbye; First Set of Eng. Madrigals, 1598; second, 1609; 
the famous collection of madrigals in praise of Elizabeth, The Tri¬ 
umphs of Qriana (modeled upon II Trionfi di Pori , pub. at Rome in 
1597 (?)jwas printed in 1601, but not made public until 1603. With 
the early 17th Cent, the publications increase beyond number. 

3.- Vooabulario delli Accad. della Crusca: Madrigals - "libero nell* 
ordine delle rime e nello mescolanga de'versi." 4.- Encyo. Brit.: 
Madrigal is the name of a form of verse, the exact nature of which 
has never been decided in England. 
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and leaves theme and function as distinguishing characteristics. 
Hence the reputed madrigals of Wyatt, Campion, and Turhervile are 
canzone and canzonets which do not conform to fixed types. Only in 

1 

the work of Watson, that careful scholar, who, according to Ascham, 

and later Harvey, would not publish his hexameters because twice or 

thrice the anapaest thrust itself in the place of the iambus, do we 

find material for literary investigation. The First Sett of Madri- 

2 

galls Englishd was published in 1590. Watson has, with scholarly 
conscience, endeavored to reproduce, as he says upon his title page 
"the affection of the Noote." Practically every characteristic 
feature of the madrigal is to be found illustrated in Watson's col¬ 
lection. The lines are endecasyllabic or a feminine decasyllabic; 

they are tronco or masculine decasyllabic; sdrucclolo or twelve-syl- 
3 

labled; the seven or fourteen syllable lines are to be found. The 
endeavor to reproduce the line length of the original (see nos. 1 
and 2j while not uniform is in specific instances notable. But the 
level quality of the accent is a more definite Italian characteris¬ 
tic than mere outward conformity. Whether Watson was influenced by 
Spenser it is impossible to say but in both poets may be traced the 
same critical and experimental attitude. 

On the whole popular Interest centred in England on the mu¬ 
sical function of the madrigal. In its literary development nothing 
appears of sufficient moment to have influenced Spenser. A single 
allusion by Thomas Campion seems to place the madrigal upon the 
lofty plane accorded it by Spenser. He. writes of Anacreontic verse, 

1.- Schoolmaster , p. 164. 2.- V.(F. I . Carpenter? ) Thos. Watson's 

xtal. Mad. Eng .'; Jour, of Germ. PhiX.'^vT'TH ~Z7- A supporting 
line of argument could be developed from Spenser's use of the fem¬ 
inine ending, but his use of this form is so insignificant as com¬ 
pared with the body of his work, it merits little consideration. 
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"yett is it passing graceful in our English toong, and will excel¬ 
lently fit the suhiect of a Madrigall or any other lofty or tragi- 
1 

call matter." The allusion is, however, more probably to a sad and 
serious subject of song, for it is to be remembered both the praise 
of the Virgin and the Passion of Christ were sung in madrigals. 

•Ye may therefore conclude that Spenser in his choice of the 
madrigal as his stanzaic form was under the influence of Italian 
rather than English literature. In the former he found the madrigal 
as a highly artificial form inextricably related to the sonnet,bal- 
late, capitoli and canzone. As the Serventese of Dante and the 
stanza form of the terza rima it held an epic dignity. Hence Spen¬ 
ser may deliberately and with good reason have designated his epio 
a madrigal. 

The discussion of this subject has of necessity been disours 
ive. It has been necessary to place before the reader the experimen 
tal stage of metre, and to demonstrate that both critical problems 
and metrical forms were passed from nation to nation. To this end, 
the movements in Italy, Prance, and England to restore classic metre 


were discussed; the diversion of these aims, the compromise with 
modern forms, and the results were pointed out. The accepted theory 
as to the structure of Spenser's stanza was reviewed. As the basis 
for a new theory the common elements in the metre of Dante and Spen¬ 
ser were compared. A more specific stanzaic form was sought in the 
madrigal. The nature, form, relations, and function of this genre 
and its transference to France and England were discussed. 

From the above the following conclusions have been drawn. 

As the result of the experimental stage of metre, and in default of 
1.- Observations on the Art of Engli sh Verse, (1662) 0. 9* 
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a fixed precedent in his own language, it was a point of artistic 
honor with Spenser to devise a new metre for what he designed as 
the greatest epic of all time. The accepted view of this metre is 
refuted on the ground that there is no relation of tone or quality 
between the stirring rugged verse of Chaucer and Lindsay and the 
liquid mellifluence of Spenser's stanza; that the partial agreement 
of rhyme scheme is accidental; that the theory involves a double and 
unrelated hypothesis; that a structure made up of distinct elements 
would psychologically keep some trace of its original components and 
last that no notable work, which would have tempted Spenser to ri¬ 
valry, existed in the metre of the double quatrains. 

The theory is offered that Spenser turned to Italian sources 
for his metric scheme; that he rejected the ottava rima of Pulci 
Boiardo, Ariosto and Tasso as too baldly imitative for his own dig¬ 
nity, but accepted a stanzaic measure as a proper and popular medium 
for the epic. In the terza rima of Dante he found a medium digni¬ 
fied by its use in a great epic. This he transferred in all the mu¬ 
sic of its tone qualify, and syllabic form into the nearest equiva¬ 
lent of his native language. In accordance with English poetic 
genius he standardized syllabic number and line length, taking the 
masculine decasyllabic line as a norm, developing the cadence of 
the sdrucciolo into the alexandrine and placing it in a uniform po¬ 
sition. Beyond doubt he effected this transmutation with full con¬ 
sciousness of the heroic value of the English decasyllabic line, and 
of the lingering cadence of the French alexandrine, and perhaps with 
the stanza of M. Ferrers directly in mind. For stanzaic form his 
direct model was the nine line madrigal recognized by all critics as 
a stanzaic form of terza rima. Furthermore it is urged that his 
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stanza has a complete unity which "bears no trace of composite 

structure, and that its level tone and musical quality indisputably 

1 

mark its Italian origin and kinship with Dante and the madrigal. 

Spenser devised his stanza with the keenest exercise of his 
critical faculties. His guiding principles were the Renaissance 
theories of imitation and invention. They focussed in his work. The 
first gave him a legitimate right to draw upon the literature of the 
world, the second "bade him oreate anew from the riches gathered 
there. For the dictum of Horace "make the treasures of Greece your 
own," was echoed in substance by all his successors of the Renaissance* 
And so, as we have said Spenser drew his stanza as he drew his inspi¬ 
ration from the richest literature of his age, but in the light of 
his critical judgment he recreated it in the media of his own nation. 

Nor did his critical insight rest here. His was a criticism 
sublimated with genius. The affiliation between his verse form and 
his theme has deservedly received the admiration of succeeding ages. 
There is no more haste in Spenser's stanza than in his story. To¬ 
gether they move onward with the scarcely perceptible motion of a 
great river. "It is spacious and exceeding wide" as he says of his 


1.- In advancing a new theory it is with a feeling approaching tri¬ 
umph that the theorist discovers that an earlier critic has subcon¬ 
sciously approximated his own view, barton is perhaps the man who 
has best understood and therefore best loved Spenser. A recent 
reference to his Observations has given new meaning to the following 
passage: pp. 157-158. tin regard to the complicated rhyme scheme of 
the F.QJj "a circumstance natural to the Italian which deals largely 
in identical cadences. Besides it is to be remembered that Tasso 
and Ariosto did not emb^jrass themselve^with the necessity of find¬ 
ing out so many similar terminations as^tTpenser. Their octava rlma 
has only three similar endings, alternately rhyming. The last two 
rhymes formed a distinct rhyme. But in Spenser, the second rhyme is 
repeated four times and the third 

See examples of the measures of the Provenqial poets in Petrarch. 
Spenser forms a compound of many of these. The last statement 
verges upon and endorses the theory offered in this thesis. 

Another odd endorsement of the madrigal form of Spenser's stanza 


comes from the 18th century. In 1736, Sheridan writes to Swift: 
know you love Alexandrines: for which reason I closed the abov»i 

* * Uigitizecrby 
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own work, susceptible of each elaboration of his "fine filed" 
phrase, capable of conveying his every thought. With stately dignity 
it sounds the loftiest praise; with calm gravity it imparts his 
| moral precepts; with melting harmony it depicts his most voluptuous 
i scenes. Spenser*s theme was one of praise, love and adventure, the 
same sung or recited by gleemen in the age it represents. His 
verse was born in an echoing memory of harmony. It was executed 
with an ever conscious musical cadence and quaintness of phrase, 
that recreated the glamour of the troubadour’s tale. 

This chapter has been devoted to the mechanics of Spenser*s 
art. It has been shown that his diction was not the conscious 
recrudescenoe of any particular period, but a sincere and critical 
effort to restore and enrich his native language through legitimate 
channels prescribed by authority. In the matter of figures have 
been demonstrated the wide interest of the age, and Spenser’s own 
skill, variety, richness, and restraint. For his versification a 
new theory has been advanced, not as a matter susceptible of proof, 
but as a feasible hypothesis, which unifies elements left unaccord¬ 
ed under the commonly accepted theory. Throughout the discussion 
it has been proved that Spenser’s processes were those of a mechan¬ 
ical art, which deliberately sought and fitted materials to its 
end. It has been shown how, through his skill in that art, diction 
was merged into figures, figures in turn became a part of verse 
structure, and how the three form a background for a more specific 
study of Spenser*8 style. 

(Continued ) 

madrigal with one. I think it is of a very good proportion, which 
I hope you will set to music." (Swift’s Lett. V. IV, p. 167. Ed. 
1768.) A study of Italian influence upon Spenser’s other verse 
forms loould be rn^de corroborative of general Italian influence. 
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Chapter VIII. 


Spensers Style : - Three phases of style. - Spenser 1 a choice of the moyen 
style. - Adaptation of style to thsne. - Renaissance conception of style. - 
Art the distinctive feature of Spenser’s style. Renaissance conception 
of Art. - Spenser’s concoction of Art. - Use of detail. - Figures of 3 ouna 
and repetition. - Delineation of character. - Decorum. - Effect of Masque 
on style. - Visualization. - Ut pictura poesis. - Mooldy. - Emotional key. - 
Conclusion. 


The term 3tyle embraces a triple conception of the presentation 
of material: a manner of expression +Lccurd>\*yj Te t.^ 3 ; 

a manner which through the force of literary example has become the fixed 
characteristic of a particular genre; or a manner which hears the individ¬ 
ual stamp of the author. Although the throe conceptions may sometimes 
be merged in the pronounced mannerisms of an author, as the sounding periods 
of Cicero have come to be significant both of his individual and linguistic 
style 1 and also of oratory, formal criticism has nevertheless always pre¬ 
served a distinction. Hence in the following discussion the three phases 
of style which embrace Spenser’s keynote of exaltation, his conception of 
Epic stylo, and the individualistic quality of his work, will be consider¬ 
ed separately. \ is to bo understood, howo\\r, that tliS 
iV rather ons of lit entry inception on^f oreordinatraqi, than a IH;nctiona^ 
process. No hard edge of demarcation exists between any two, and the ex¬ 
ecution of the first two is determined by the last. Of these three 

phases the third is essentially the most important and most perversive. 

The individualism of the writer, however, is not a critical 

can be reduced to rule. The principle of a distinctive mothod of pre- 


on 
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rrrtati.cn, therefore, while f\iy recognized in the Renaissance, remained 
somewhat in abeyance as a ful^ f ormulated theory* The emphasis of rule 
was thrown rather upon degree of exaltation in style, upon decorum, end up¬ 
on the adaptation of style to genre. Individualism was nevertheless the 

true touchstone of style, and slowly became incorporated es a vital f4*ec- 

2 


tovtt- in the body of criticism. 

In Plato, the first great pro3e stylist, is to be found the in¬ 
ception of many of tne basic theories of the criticism which dominated the 
Renaissance^ ciW-4iw^ 4R«att a ^ H . In the 

matter of style it was he who gave full recognition to divine fury as a 

o 

% 

quality, wlich in its exaltation exceeded measurement by logical standards, 

but he tempered the presumptive rashness of 3uch a theory by ute cleaf^ - 

formulation of the corrective and controlling power of art. Art, he sa^s, 

requires discussion and high speculation about the truths of nature, whence 

come loftiness of tnought and completeness of execution. And in proportion 

-and ifl Ti Jpur4don as one falls 3hort in either nature or art go is he de- 
4 

fcctive. In his conception of the divine archetype, and cf the less per¬ 
fect pattern reproduced by the poet he sees the intrusion of the poet*a 


1. De Laudun (L f Art P oetiqu e; Livre IV, C. 1.) says there ure three things 
impossible for man to imitate. "le foudrede Jupiter, la maasue d* Hercule 
et le stile d*Homere,-"; 3pen3er himself in^cfedicatory sonnet to Lewkero'Jr* s 
translation of Contareno writes: The buildings of Venice are fair but not 
so fair "As Lev.keno>* s stile that hath her beautie told". 

Puttenham: Arte o_f Eng. P oQ^i q, Bk. Ill, c. V: "do we say that Cicero^ 
stile and Sallu3t f s were not c .e, nor Caesars and Livius, nor Homers and 
Hesiodus, nor Herodotus and Theucidides, nor Euripides and Aristophanes, nor 
Erasmus and Budaeus stiles." 

2. Ib. - "there be that (those) have called stile the image of man, mentis 
character; for man is but his minde, and as his mind© is tempered and qual¬ 
ified, so are his speeches and language at large, and his inward conceite be 
the mettall of his minde, and his manner of utterance the very warp and woof 
of hie conceite". 


2. Jowett V. 1 ,.* Phaedru 8 p. 450. 
4. IbJbD. 478 
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person ulity, And in his further teaching in which he harmonizes grace, 

rhythm, beaut} and goodness, urd teaches that this harmony is dependent up¬ 
on v:ord9, and that the words and character of style depend upon the temper 

r 

*w 

of the soul, and in turn through their harmony find their ray into the in- 

2 

wn^d places of other souls, he reaches the vital centre of style as the re- 

4 

flection of the poet's personality. 

Arintctle goes a step further in formulating the triple connota¬ 
tion of style when he writes: "Poetry now diverged in two directions, ac¬ 
cording to the individual character of the writers,. The graver spirits 
imitated noble actions, and the actions of eood men. The more trivial sort 

imitated the actions of meaner persons, at first composing satires, as the 

5 

former did hymns to the gods arc! the praises of famous men As, in 

the serious style, Homer is preeminent 'veng poets, ----- so he too first 

£ 

laid down the main lines of Comedy,-- ." Thus ,Aristotle while he pri¬ 

marily recognizes style as the reflection of the individual, also saw it as 
an independent quality which could be compassed in different phases by the 
same person, and as a manner peculiar to a genre. 

1, Pep.: Ek. X, pp. 597 sg. 

2, IbU-Bk. Ill, p. 298. 

3, IbiA-Bk. II, p. 276. 

4, Symposium ! p, 579 ( Jow. I) "Souls that are pregnant conceive beauty and 
wisdom. They embrace beauty. Y/ho would not rather have the children of 
Homer and Hesiod and other great poets than the ordinary human oneB. They 
mat love universal beauty and so will create many fair and noble thoughts 
and notions in boundl.ess love and wisdom." 

5, P oetics ^IV, 7. 

e. ibv».iSZ,4. 
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Those conceptions grew and developed with the Renaissance and be¬ 
came permanently fixed in ^ "W criticism. It is a far cry 

from the labored exposition of honest but heavy Puttenham to the insinuating 
intuition of Peter, yet t^cro exists between the two the rapprochement of a 
basic principle. Puttenhon whites: "Stile is a constant and continuall 
phrase or tenour of speaking and writing, extending to the whole late or 
processo of the poeme or historic, and not properly to any peece or member 
of the tale: but is of words, speeches, and sentences together, a certain® 
continued forme and qualitia, many tim°s naturull to the writer, many times 
his peculiar by election and arte, and such as either he keepeth by skill 

or holdeth on by ignorance, and will not or peradventure cannot easily alter 

1 

into any other." Pater conceives style as "—- an expression no longer of 

fact, but of his £tho writer’s) sense of it, hio peculiar intuition of a 

world, prospective, or discerned below the faulty conditions of the present, 

in either case changed somewhat from the actual world. - For just in 

proportion as the writer’s aim, consciously or unconsciously, comes to be 

the transcribing, not of the world, not of mere fact, but of his sense of 

it, he becomes an artist, his work fine art.-Literary art, that is, 

like all art which is in any way imitative, or roproductive of fact - form, 

or colour, or incident - is tne represent at ion of such fact as connected 

with soul, of a specific personality, in it3 preferences, its volition, and 
2 

power. H 

Although with Puttenhnm the objective, with Pater the subjective 
phase of style receives emphasis, their views converge to the personality 

1. Arte of Fng. P oesie : Bk. Ill, pp. 123 eq. 

2. EBStiy: Appreciations on Style, 18L9. 
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of the writer, and in their assumption of the supreme importance of the in¬ 
dividualistic quality, either consciously or unconsciously they hark back to 
the teachings of the great Plato. 

To single out this touchstone of individualism is no mean task. 

It must be that pervasive and centralizing quality towards which all phases 
cf style converge, and in which they find a focus. 

The style of Spenser embraces the exalted seriousness of a noble 
theme, the dignity and breadth of the ilpic genre, but the central quality 
which bespeaks the writer and stamps as his own the products of his creation, 
is the quality of art. The qualities of exaltation, dignity, invention, 
smoothness^ and melody are attained not through the fire of genius but through 
the painstaking processes of art. 

Before entering upon the di3cu3sion of this dominant phase in 
which Sparser, following in t no footsteps of Ta33o, 9rnbodie9 within his work 
the detailed critical teachings of the , and by so doing confirms and per¬ 
petuates the utility of criticism as an independent branch of literature, it 
is necessary to turn first to those divi3ion3 of style, which the authority 
of ihe Reraise mce found more suscept blo of reduction to law. 

The first of these nay bo designated as the pitch or tone of ex¬ 
altation in which a composition is conceived. There was throughout the 
Renaissance a general division of style into high, mean (medium), and low, 
according to the degree of elevation employed. 

1 2 

The incipient idea appeared in Plato 1 a and Aristotle 1 s conception 

1. Phaedr us: (Jowett I) pp. 450,451, 443; Rep. Bk. III. 

2. P oet .lcs f XXII, 1,3,4. 
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1 

of the e33cmi:tls of a lofty style, but Cicero put tho theory into plain 

words. There iu, ho writes, a fora and as it wore a complexion of olo- 

qu c." of which "there io one sort whirl* has fullness, but i3 free from 
2 

h^r.orj one which io plain, but not without nerve and vigor; ani one which, 
participating of both the^o kinds, is commanded for a certain middle qual¬ 
ity, In each of these three forms there ouhd to be a peculiar complexion 
of beauty, not produced by the daubing of paint , but diffused throughout 


t v e 3ystem by the blood.” quintillinn elaborates the scheme: "There ia 
another mode of characterizing style", he says, "which also resolves it¬ 
self into three divisions, and by which the different forma of eloquence 
se°m to be very well distinguished from one another. One style,---—, 

y 1 * / 

the Creok3 call or plain; another they tor grand and en¬ 

ergetic; and a third which they have added, some call a mean between these 


two, others the kv^»i/ 0T 

florid styla^ "^|| 

/ ^he plain is ""adapted to stating facts, perspicuity i3 its chief 
characteristic, and narration its medium; the mean ha3 a3 it9 function 
pleasure and conciliation and flows gently as a placid stream; while the 
grand style is destined to move the feelings and to sweep all before it as 
a mountain torrent. 

_ c/ 

Tho fumou3 treat iso On the Sublime (./epi K t/<fbos) commonly assigned 
to Longinus, while it does not formulate the triple division of style lends 


1. It is worthy of note hers that each of the3e critics with the acumen of 
genius declares simplicity the perfection of style: "then beauty of style 
and harmony and grace and good rhythm defend on simplicity, - I mean the 
true simplicity of a rightly and nobly ordered mind and character" - Rep . 
Bk. Ill ; "The perfection of style is to bo clear without being mean." 
Poetics XXII, 1. 

2. He has previously recognized the danmor of exaggerated height of style 
(De Oral ore , Rk. Ill, 25, 2£). 

3. De Prat ore , Bk. Ill, 52. 

*4 JDe 3n sDl tuXu a CUo-toT-L S f PK.Sa1 / 
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itself admirably to the support of the general theory. 

From these sources t re tneory passed tw 4>Jxu<x 4%. - 

i 23 r 

it v. - ag received unque3ticmingly J y Dante, Doniello, ’’uzio, 
i 5 f 7 

Scaliger-, Toilssine, Sunmo, Tasso, ur.d others. With tho tide of criticism 

£ 

v/huch set from Italy to France and England h u e theory passed. 


1. El Vcl -nrl o E l : Bk . II C, 11 . "By tragedy v/c biding in the higher 

style, by comedy the lower style, by elegy we understand the style of the 
wret ched. 

2. Della P:>ttl"a ? p. 76: Throe styles: M Vna graue sublime. L'Altra 
mozzana. Et la torza attenuata et humile," 




Dell * Arto Po etica : Bk. 
hunile, and t ra lo due. 


II, p. 73 • 
Quella, 


Three manners of speaking:"La sourana, 
che d f una,^ d f altra e ne confini." . 


4, Poetics : Lib, IV, c. 2, "Nunc ad ippa dicendi genera ita accedamus, vt 
fc. r 5) aypo^itia ad praeoeptiones exemplis perfect! ftili rationern familiarem 
faciamus. Sunt igitur formae tres. Altiloqun, InfiVmia, Media, quam 
aequabilem vocare liceai nobis’,' 


5. Div. VI, pp. 123-131. 

C . Discorsi (Opj*%Ouurini, V. Ill, p. 561) 

7, Dell 1 Arte P -. Discorso Terzo: Tre sono le forme d6 f stili: rr.agnifica o 
sublime, mediocre, ed urnile. - M 


8, In French, criticism the natter of style was one of implication rather 
than rule. Do Laudun recognizes the nobility of the epic genre but com¬ 
mends a style clear, facile, and sweet, rather than too grave, ( L 1 Art 
Poetiqu e F rancois Livre IV, c,9). Vauquelin following Horace points out 
the danrer of too high or 1 vx a style ( L y art P oetique .Livre I, U, 271 sq) 
and admits upon occasion the intrusion of tne base in tragedy, and the el¬ 
evated in comedy. (lb. 1. 312 sq) He like De Laudun, for a long work, 
commends a middle style: 

•'Chant 9 d’vn air mo yen, non tel que l'Horoique, 

Ni si bas descendant que le vers Bucolicque, 

Maio qui de l*vn et l 1 autre vn vers onlassora. 

.Jui tnntosi s^leto^nt, tantost s f abbuissera. 

(aj Tel que du grant Matron le do«$C plaiBarit o^urace." (Livre I, 11.915-9) 

(Cf. Ib2t,p.vre II, 11. 87, eq.) Boileau devotes Chant 1 of hie L* Art 
Poetique to a consideration of style in general, Chant II to the conventional 
adaptation of style to genre. In both themes he sounds the watchv/ord of the 
Pleiade, reason, Fabri is lucid: "II est trois munieres de Warier de toutas 
matieres ou de toutes substances, ainai comne l f en poult reduire toutes sub¬ 
stances on matiorej en trois especes: la premiere huulte et graue; la 
second© moyenne e faniliarre, la tierce basse ot humiliee." ( Rethorique ^ p. 27^ 
Among other French critics such a division is rather one of inplication ^han 
rule. Little emphasis is placed upon extreme exaltation. The acceptance 

O* 4 *h r P. Motri n ^ Rw nraq u <x n ■ i r* forr^q nf +1+. 1 i S r.nnrsiblv the 
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Thera was a corollary of this general theory which developed simultaneously 
or slightly in t v e wake of the nora elemental principle, and gradually came 
to assume greater importance. This was the theory of a style suited to 
the genre. ’Vith Plato the nobility of a high style, and the logic of de¬ 
corum wer° principles interwoven with his philosophy of life, and responsi¬ 
bility toward the state. Despite, therefore, in© importance accorded the 

1 

subject hi 3 viows are not to be reduced to rule or pithy utterance. Aris- 

2 

totle points out the innate nobility of epic poetry, and the necessity of 

3 

propriety or decorun. ^uintillian by a happy application of the three 

forms of eloquence to Homer's presentation of Menelaus, Nestor and Odysseus 

tran3nute3 their speech and manner into definite literary principles and 

4 

crosses the line between the laws of style and the theory of decorum. 


Vida's elaborate A rt of Poetry is written for the express purpose 

5 

of teaching the noble apic style in which decorum is an important feature. 

6 

The Italian critics exalt the nobility of the epic genre, and 
emphasize decorum.^ 

Tasso passes swiftly from a consideration of the formal divisions 
of style to the peculiar fitness w of tno sublime to the epic. The magnifi¬ 
cent style, he says, belongs to the epic for tv f o reasons, first the highest 


hrP 


1. Phaedra8 ; Jowett V I. pp. 443,451,400. Symposium : p. 479; Gornias : P 392 
Repub .: Bks. II, III, Iv, X. 

.t * 

2. Poetics : IV, 6,9. V, 4-5; XXII, 7; XXIV, 1-11. 

3. IbU^CV, 1-8 


4. De Institutii8 Oratoris: 3k. XII. c. 10. 

5. Bk. I, 11. 1-10, Bk. II, 11.455-495. 

6 . MinturnPi L* Arte P-. Bk. 1, p. 22 

7. Scaliirer. PoetitcB~ : Lib I, c.14. 
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natters aro portrayed by tne epic f and for these only tbe highest st^le is 

fitting; second every part works toward the sane end as the whole; since 

the epic has as its end tne marvellous which i3 born only of sublime and 

1 


magnificent natters, the style must conduce to this end. 

In England the theories received a practical form best exempli¬ 
fied by As chan and Puttenham. "The trew difference of Authors”, v/rites the 
former, ”i3 best knowne per d iversa genera dicendi that everie one vsed. 

And t' no refore here I will divide genus dlcendi , not into theso three, Tanue, 
mediocre , et grande , but as the matter of everie Author requireth, as 

Pceticum 


i n ge n u s 


Histirlcum 
Philosophicum 


Qrat orium 

Thfis^difforre one from another in choice of wordes, in framyng of Sentences, 
in handling of Arguments, and vse of right forme, figure and number, proper 
and fitte for everie matter; and everio one of these is diverse also in it 
solfe, as the fir3t« 


Poeticum, ir. 


Obralcua 

Ir i^icurn 


?'olicun M 

For the latter grouping As*chain cite3 illustrative Greek and Latin poets 

who 39 citings through ”the difference they vse in proprietie of wordes, 

in forme of sentence, in handlyng of their matter”, shall easily show ”what 

2 

is fitte and decorum in everie one, to the trew. vse of peffite Imitation.” 
He elsewhere discloses t^e various styles and the pitfall9 attendant upon 
each and 4«aignates decorum as ”t he hardest point in all learning”, yet as 


1. Dell* Arte P-. Pi3corso Terzo ; Cf . Poena Eroici , Libr o Primo p. 82. 


2 . 


3 choo ln aste r: 
the division: 


Im.it at i o 

”Humile, 


. pp* 162 sq. Ascham adds for style in oratory 
Hediocre, Sublime”^ (p. 165). 
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1 

"the f-iire3t and only ilark that scholars in all their study mu9t shoot at‘." 

Puttenhnn with an echo of Plato's phraseology, writes \f s1?^e 
"vnder these three principall complexiona (---—- ) high, neane and base 
stile, t^ere be contained many other humors or qualities of stile." These 
he enumerates but spates uncompromisingly "to have the stilejdecent & comely 

it bohooveth the na_Jter or Poet to follow the nature of his subject, that 

u 

is if his matter be nigh and loftie that the 3tilo be bo to. He proposes, 

for the benefit of all lovers of loarning^to set down the natters adapted to 

specific styles "to tne intent the 3tiles may be fashioned to the natters 

2 

and keepe tloir dec orum and good proportion in every respect." In this 

di3CU3sion ho emphasizes decorum, finally reaching the vital point of excus- 

* 

ir.g indecency v f h«n it is the quality which would h\ve naturally belong^to 
the person* 

7/ith 3ich a background of criticism to mould both its conception 

and execution, there is snail wonder that the work of the scholarly Spenser 

should conform in a remarkable degree to the critics£ canon of the age. 

The invocation which prefaces the whole work is modest in tone. 

The poet avoids the swelling bombast of introduction condemned by Horace, 

and by a long train of succeeding critics: 

"Lo f . I the man, whose Mu30 whylomo did nuskc. 

As time her taught, in lowly Shephards weeds, 

An now enforst, a farre unfitter taske, 

For trumpets stance to chsunge nine oaten reeds." 

1. Ibdjp. 110 

2. The Ar te of English Poesie , Bk. Ill, c. 1-3. 

3. IbJbc. 7. 
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1 

Fe calls to bio rid Calliope, "chiofe cf nyne**, the nuSa of eloquence and 

£ 

the rnic; Clipid and "mother m^lde'*, and with then triumphant Mart, not 

ir. his blood, pulse, bat - 

M Ir. loves and pintle jollities arraid.** 

Last u%u»ka Flizufceth - 

• 

M °rtvt Ladia cf the greatest Isle, whose light 
Lika Phoebus 1 <ur.pe throughout the world doth chine, 

Shed they fwire beures into r.y feeble eyne, 

And raise my thought a, too humble and too vile, 

To think© of that true glorious type of thine, 

The argument of mine afflicted stile:*' 

In the moderate style of this prologue, Spenser sets with in¬ 
finite skill thr» tore cf hi3 epic, ar.d foreshadows hi3 themes, V'ith this 
p^oer^ under his eyes, the mind of t ha student of criticism turns unerringly 

to the French school, end it3 repeated insistence upon the old romances as 
2 4 

true eric themes, rr.d upon the mo yen stylo. 

The opening lines of the first canto are characterized by the same 

unassuming modesty. The poet steps in mediae re9 but there is no J>lare of 

trumpets as the great canvas is unrolled. No scene of sudden splendor 


greets wondering oyes. Level the plain stretches before us and me seen 


its surface slowly for the objects cf internet: 


✓C 


1. Cf, Honied: TheogcnyU C Cha uc er House ofFa^g 11, 1399- 1400^}(jr^ by Bank ?N 

p. 230 ?let. Trnr^fS 1 ) ' * J ; 

^ ”oo rPS ng tie mi g hi y"’7*u s3 , she 
^That defied is Caliopee*' 

v also < jvjF.K , Sh, Ca l v Apr, Ec»^ l» 1 noj Jujie^ V 1.57 , 

jf \\ 

2. Cf. Phaedntt: J^I. ; p. 472 ff: Di- 


Divine riadr-ese or inspiration was divided 
into four classes, prophetic, initiatory, poetic, erotic. Of the third 
the source of inspiration \vu3 the m ens, of the fourth, Aphrodite and Ero3 


u 


4 . 


Row card: Prcf. Frangjade , p. 22. L n udur.: L f Art 

DuBellay: Beff* ^et Illus: c. V, p. 120* 

Sebillet: Art Poet, Fr .^c, 14, p. ]f£; Fabri states 
be applied to the** moyenne sub atance " but should not 

low. / Re thoriuue , p. 2U) 


P. c. IX, p. 143; 


the , *he.ul| r z mots** may 
be debased to the 
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"A gentle knight was pricking on the plaine, 
ycludd in nightie arm.** 3 and silver ohielde 
therein old dints cf deep© wounds did remaine, 

The cruell mirk^s of many a bloody fielde; 

Yet armes till that time did he never v/ield:" 

And ne^t vo nee - 

W A lovely ladie rode him fairs beside," 

while - 

"Behind her fame avay a dwvrfc did lag, 

That lmie seemed, in being ever lent." 

It is as if one stood end slowly nbsor.ed the detail cf a great picture. 

The .absence of haste and movement in heightened by the symbolism of the 

bloody cross, of the lowly nose,and the milks while lanbe, A storm arises, 

but there is no flash of lightning, no roll cf thunder* There i3 a bare 

suggestion - 

£ 

"The day with cloudes was suddir.e overeact, 

And angry Jove an hideous 3torme of ruine 
Did poure into his lemurs 1 np-." 

The d r um at 13 personae fird immediate but unhasty shelter in a lovely grove, 
where birds make sweet harmony, undisturbed by the storm, and where the 
trees .are described not through qualities of appearance but through function¬ 
al properties, "the Eaylinp pine", "the builder oak", "the laurell, meed of 
mirhtie conquerors". 

There follows th.e knights* first combat, with Errour, in which al¬ 
legory impedes every movement, ju3t as the serpent, coiling herself about 
the knight, huuapers his every motion. There io no thrill of excitement, no 
throb of anxiety, no fire of high resolve. The style ia tempered to a 
moderate tone in full accord with the theme. 

That this moderation is due t^ ro lack o f confidence on the part 
of the poet is fully attested by hj.3 boasts. He purposes to rival all the 

great epic poets, and to overmo the most popular of thiT'Yrge 
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ft* dedicates his peer. + o Flizuleth, 

•'To live with the eternise of her faro." 

But it 13 with fire critical acumen that having projected a work 
embracin'” philosophy, moral f 1 l*gory, ? eve, adventure, and praise, couched 
in th* rfdi.»rs of rorantic epic, that Spanner h«s tempered his style to a 
r.czzotons. It is a style which is adapted to the presentation of all 

those tonnes, and one which may be elevated or depressed at will as the 
theme demands, 

Th* invocations which are to be found scattered throughout the 
Faerie :^ ueen e indicate that Spenser was keonly alive to such gradations, 

1 ' 

" r hcn th* Knight is about to enter upon his combat with the great dragon, 
the poet pieado: 


"Now, 0 thou sacred Huce, r.ost learned dune, 

^he nourae of tire and everlasting fame, 

?h,±t warlike hands er.noblest with innortail name: 

• • • 4 > 4 4 I * ^ ^ * ft « t 

0 gently cone into r.y feeble breast 

Core gently, but not with that righj/tie rage, 

IVherewith the nartiall troupes thou doest infest, 

And hartas of groat heroes doest enrage, 

Th it nought their kindled corage nay a swage: 

Soone as th^y dread full tronpe begins to sound 
The god of v/arre with his fiors e^uipa^e 
Thou do*st awake, Bleeoe never he so sownd, 

And scared nations doest with horror sterna astound. 


Fayre goddesse, lay that furious fitt a3yde, 

Till I of v.arres and bloody Mars doe sing, 

I And Bryton fieldcs with Sarazin blood bedyde 
Tv/ixt that great Fairy H uecne and Paynin^ King, 

That with their horror haven and earth did ring, 

A worke of labour long, and endlesse prayse," 

"But now a while lett downs that haughtie string 
And to my tunes tty^y second tenor rayse 
That I this nan^ of God hi3 godly nmes r.uy blaze." 


■ bk. i, c ~n 



XI. Bt. V, 


1 

VI, CII. 


X. Cf. "Mo Muses aide re noedes here^oo to call: 

Base is the style, and matter meane withall," 
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But v/her he proposes to sir.~ tho lir.euge of Gloriana he writes: 

"Who now shall five unto mo words and sound, 

F quail unto this haughty enterprise? 

Or who shall land ne wings, v/ith which from ground 
My lowly vers© may loftily ari3o, 

And li f+ it selfe unto tne highest skyes: 

M crn cr.pl o spirit, then hitnerto was vonnt, 

Hers needes me, --- M . 


a 


(£ $ Bk. II. c. X,pi 


The fact that the stanza quoted a love and the succeeding one are 

1 


paraphrased from Ariosto rather confirms than militates their critical value 
for it shows that Spenser in adopting the freer form of epic, also conscious- 


r> 

tfw 

ly adopted tne variant style suited to it, and was following the same stand¬ 


ards ns Ariosto. Of Ariosto, his age at large was content to accept the 


view of his translator Harrington, "Mo think3 it ic u sufficient defence to 


say, Ariosto doth it." 


In thu3 attributing to Spenser a moderate style in contrast to 


the swelling notes cf more mighty circumstance, it is not intended to con¬ 


vey that the poet fails to observe the breadth and dignity due to the epic. 

3 4 .5 

He accords full recognition to the gravity, ornament, and extension which 


1. Canto III, 1-2. 



2. Ouarini: Op. V. 3. De 1 Duo Vo rati 

p. 423 - "il quale £stil?) doverdo easer proporzionato alia favola, toie- 
ogna bene che s’ella i*nista, anch f egle # per essere uno, 3ia mistc. 

— "Dcrr.etrio Falereo maestro nobilliosimo degli Stili , c*insegna, che Is 

due forme da lui chiamati t ci«e x dimessa *( humble f 

e magnifies, non si possono mescolare, cos^afferma che l'altre due 
X* v&v cX<yO la polita, e la grave il possono fare 

^ acconpagnate con l’una o con I'altra dell* antidette." This the writ¬ 
er of Tr«toCon%£ f ollows^."perciocdhe trattandosi in essa di persons grandi, 
e di Froi, non'conviene favellare umilmente, e perciocchfc nello rnedesima 
non vuole il terrible e Patroce anzi 3i fugge, lasciando da parti il 
grave, prendesi il doles, che tempera quella ^randezza, e quella sub- 
limit£, ch*e v proprisT del puro tragico. Cose lodava Donato il gSttdicio, 
e Parte diy Terenzic, cho s^ bene avesse saputo andar per mezzo di coteste 
due forme tanto contrarie." 


Aristotle Poetics V. 4; XXII, 7, XXIV, 4,5,6; XXVI, 2; Minturno: L f Arte P- 
Bk. 1, p. 9; Scaliger: Poetics: Lib III, c. 96; Dan^lfo: Delta Poettua, 

n. 23. n. ^4 
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arc inherent qualities of epic style. 

The underlying seriousness of his theme secures the first quality 

for there io no doubt Spenser reverently re b ards the office of the poet as 

that of a statesman and a teacher. 

Although, as has been noted elsewhere, his allegory, et times, 

savors of mediaeval baldness, as in the description of ffrrotifr- and the 

2 

anatomical account of tne House of Alma , it should always be borne in mind 
that a wide gap exists between the religious consciousness of the sixteenth 
and the twentieth centuries. That, which to the later subtle spirituality 
appears a raw crudity, in th® age of authority was an apt invention destined 
to move to responsive action. 

In contract to these presentations wnich Bhould be regarded as & 

survival of earlier literary elements and a concession to popular taste, th 

3 

poet depicts such scenes as the House of Holiness and the Court of ilercilla 

with a stately dignity which lifts his style to a high plane of serious 

5 

elevation. And u 0 uin in the passages relating to Wa n hope and the Cave of 
C 

Care , there is an intensity of mental visualization which rises far above 
the commonplace.. 




L' *rte P 


; xxiv, 

Bk. 1, 


11 


Della Poetica, p. 74, 


S&gni h a Poc^ i cg d 1 Ariat otle , p. 340; Minturno: 

3; Muzio; Dell Arte P. Bk. II, pp. 73-CO; Daniello: 


5. Aristotle^ Poetics j V. 4; XVII, 5; XVII, 4. XXIV, 3, 4; XXVI, 6. 3ea*i *. 
La P oetle e - 1 Arist ot le, p. 239. Trissino: De La Poetxca: Div. 6, p. 96; 
Muzio, Bk. II, p. 83, Bk. IIl/p. i€-. " ~~ " 


1. F. i^. I, 1, 14 gq. 

2. IX. 3. I, XI. 

33 gq. A 


* 1 ■trueJ-'j 

4. V, IX. 5. I, IX, 33 sq. 6. IV, V, 39, 

^ A A 
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A discussion of ornament and extension, although they are definite features 
of epic style, brings us into the third phase of our division of st^le and 
“rbraces Sponsor'3 individual mnnn®^ r f expression. 

It has been shown t hat ^ from the standpoint of an abstract division 
of style into sublime, rroderate, and base, Spenser h n s chosen the mod¬ 

erate as best suited to the broad scope of his poem; that from the standpoint 
of the epic he has preserved dignity, richness, and fullness. Seeming 
lapses fron the epic standard will bo discussed later with the critical 
principles condoning such variations. There yet require to bo considered 
the impress of th® poet's personality upon these basic principles. 

In the introduction to this consideration of gpenser'8 style, it 
was stated that the dominant note of his individual expression was conscious 
art • 


If we could transpose to the Fn^lish language the Italian word 
1 

a rtificioua with its subtle significance of art and artificiality, the one 
word would characterize Spenser's style. For tne over elaboration of ert 
in the carefully wrought sentence and fine filed phrase, carries his work, 
as the poet deliberately intended, beyond the limitations of ar A expression 
dictX^ed nature into a heightened diction* whicn is as the cultivated 
garden laid out in formal design and crowded witrryrare and beautiful flowers, 
to t>^ woodland glade^ whege untrained trees turn gracefully toward the sun¬ 
light,'Wid lift their branches to each passing breeze\ and v/here amid ^heir 
roots the\yiolets nestle. Y/h\ch is the more beautiful^ the garden or the 


glade, restsXwith individual tast< 

\ 


The Renaissance preferred the garden. 


1, For this connotation compare Harvey's "our new famous enterprise for the 
exchanging of Barbarous and Baiductun Ryrnes with Artificial Verses". 
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3pen3er's conception of Art wua that of a quality which exceeded 

1 

nature. It represented nature enhanced by decoration or training a3 the 

case might be - 


"And ov*r him, Art, stryvir.g to convayre 
With Nature, did nn arber green© diopred, 

Framed of wanton yvie, flouring fayre, 

Through which the fragrant eglantine did spred 
His prickling armes, entrap Id with rose3 red 
Which daintie odours round about tnem threw; 

And all within with flowres was garnished, 

That, when nyld Zephyrus enongst them blew 

Did breath out bounteous snels, and painted colors shew." 

. II, V, £9 

This is but a part of a scene in which nature is enhanced murmuring 
streams, flowing fountains, melody of birds, beds of lillies, and the 
presence of beauteous maidens. 

The Bower of Bliss is:— 

"A place pickt out by choyce of best alyve, 

That Nuture's worke by art can imitate: 

In which what ever in this worldly state 
Is ew'eete, and pleasing unto living sense, 

Or that may dayntist fantasy aggrate, 

Was poured forth v/ith pl^ntifull dis^ence, 

\rd made there to abound with lavish affluence." 

II, XII, 4 2 

There is a wiae plain: __ 

"Mantled with groene, and goodly bcautifide 
With all the ornaments of Flnraes pride, 

Wherewith her mother Art, as hulfe in scorr.e 
Of niggard Nature, like a pompous bride 
Did decke her, and too lavishly adorn©." 

^ ■ II, XII, 50 

The grapes hang, "hyacine”, "Rubir.e" and "enerande" 


"And then amongst, some were of burnisht gold, 
5o made by art, to beautify the rest." 

II, XII, 5b 


1 . 


There is no purpose here to consider art 
application to literary creation. 


other than in its practice 

I • /^V /^V /x 1 
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But amidst all thi3 lavish beauty the chief ch&rru is _ 

"And that which all faire workers doll* most aggrace, 

The art, which all that wroughx, appeared in no place. M 
One would have thought, (so cunningly the rude 
And scorned pastes were mingled with the fine) 

That Nut ore had f or wantonnejs ensude 
Art, and that Art at Nature did repine; 

No striving *ach th* other to undornind, 

^ach did the osiers worko more beautify; 

3c diff’ring both in willes agreed in r i ce: 

So all agreed through sweete diversity 
This gardin to adorne with all variety." 



In the last quo+'^on is voiced the true view of the Renaissance. 

Nature and \rt are complementary. In an impassioned moment the emphasis 

may be thrown V v one critic upon divine inspiration; in a period of sober 

reasoning another may exalt art and learning, but just as the theories of 

instruction end delight are welded into a common purpose, so the functions 

1 

of nature and art are reconciled in the process of creation. 

How r v«r, despite the affiliation of ideas expressed in the above 
quotation l^enser regards art as possessed of a power excelling mtfce nature. 
This idea appears in work3 other than the Fuxggi*-queene. There are pic- 


And again 


"In whi ah oftimes wo Nature see of Art 
Zxceld in perfect limming every part." 


" A rte, with her QiutureJ contending doth a3pire, 
T* enroll the naturail v/it*’ «de delirhts." 


)hu < yd1»o s, 11T 1^5-6 


He say 3 of a fault: 

"If nature, then 9he may mend it with skill". 

Amoretti , 41, 2 

Art is a refinement of nature whether it carries the significance of court- 

1^* - -- -- -- 3dbyLj- 

1. Cf. Vis^of Reilly.^ st. 12. "It seem’d that Art and Nature had assembled, 
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ly blandishment - 

"A filed toung furniuht with tourmes of nr*” 

1 

C. ^,1. 701, 

of magic - 


- -- -- -- -- -- -- - amiddes 

Ni3 rcagick bookes and artes of Bundrie kindes.” 

F.&..I , i, 36, 8 , 


or of learning - 


"All artes, all science * all Philosophy” 


2 


L-S/»,I Ii 8 _ > 

Thi° conception of Art zjt superior to Nature Spenser has applied 

to his own wo**k. There is none of the fine simplicity which the genius 

3 

of Plato and Aristotle unerringly divined as the beet style, nor of that 

4 

simple vigor which Sidney felt but could not analyze in the old ballads. 

The nark of the craftsman is over all. Figures are carefully wrought; 
words are carefully chosen; each sentence shows the fine filed phrase, each 
picture the elaboration of detail. 

It is a curious bit of irony that the only theory which has come 
down to us directly from the poet’s own critical work, The English Poete , 
should be in contradiction to the statements and practice cited above. For 
in the Argument of the October Eclogues E. K. tells us that Cuddie, in v/hora 
"is set out the perfect e paterae of a poet”, complains of the contempt into 


1. Cf. F. A, I, i, rs; V, v, 49. 5-6 

2. Cf. F. gjf .^IV, XI, 26, 9 

3. Hep . ,Bk. Ill ”The beauty of style and harmony and grace a*d good rhythm 
depend on simplicity”. Poetics 3k. XXII, 1: "The perfection of style is 
to be clear without being mean.” 


) 


4. Def. of P- 


p • <Ci9 a 
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which Poetry has fallen:- ’’Specially havinm bene in all apes, and even amongst* 
the most barbarous, alwayes of singular accounpt and honor, and being 
indeds so worthy and comeninble an arte; or rather no arte, but a divine 
gift and heavenly instinct not to bee gotten by laboure and learning, but 
adorned with both; and poured into the witte by a certnine E .vQoo tritii s J^Q £ 

*rd celestial inspiration, as the Author heroof els where at large discoure- 
eth in his bcoke called The ^r.g li ah P oetc, which booke being lately come to 
my hands, I nynde also by Gods grace, u^on further advisement, to publish. w 

The absolutely stereotyped character of this one excerpt from 


Spenser*s book of criticism offers food for speculation. It is at variance 
as we have seen, v/ith the post's later views and practice. Is it only the 
common human discrepancy which exists between our theory and execution? Or, 
did Spenser with wider knowledge and mellowing experience, deliberately dis- 
~a~d and even suppress his youthful work? Perhaps like Harvey^ in regard to 
his "Rules and. Precepts of Art" in reformed versification, he was unwilling 
for the "publifhing thereof, vntil I have a little better consulted with my 
pillowe, and taken /ome farther aduize of Medan* Sperinnzn ." and the re¬ 
flection resulted in suppression. Certain it is v/e have no direct tract of 
the work save the one indirect quotation by P. K. 

In an ultimate conclusion Spenser would doubtless acknowledge natur^ 
and art as complementary forces, but the whole temper of his mind, in its 
practical application was bent towards art as craftsmanship. In both at¬ 
titudes he represented the Renaissance. 

But there vns abundant support for the working idea of art as 
craftsmanship. The Renaissance, as v/e have noted elsewhere, was close to 

1. Three Proper - Letters: p. 27 (Grosart .jrHarvey ) 
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Or 


Mi idle A 3 • Under the stimulus of rediscovered classicism national 
literature muat either be created or revised. This was possible only 


through 


art and imitation] hence there issued a flood of critical work^s which 


preoo^ib^d n very derail in the creation of literature, with attention fo¬ 
cused upon the £pic^. 

Thence it was inevitable that the working prin^ple of Art became 
craft snnnship. 

1 

Plato declares that all the processes of ait are creative, but the 

attainment of perfection i3 possible only through the union of natural pow- 
2 3 

or and art.. With Aristotle conscious art implies ac*u»!~ed skill which iB 

4 5 

in sharp contrast with work conceived h^ chance, or invented at will. More¬ 
over this art chooses t ho method of its creation or imitation, and makes its 

• 5 

objo^s equal to superior o~ 1 * r "ri to nature. 1^ the epic especially 

a^g^nndizemont is sought. The light ir^r.j of Horace touched both side3 of 

E 

the qjestion. H: s nor® famous passage effects the union of nature and art, 

which b*c*w* the ultimate view.of the Ronaissance. But the scorn u e casts 

7 

upon Democritus because t v e latter declares genius superior to art 9 and the 


1. Symposium* Jowett I, p. 575, 

2. Phaedra; JowjlH, p. 4'^. 


r*l 


3. Poetics^ I, 4. 

4. IbU-jXIV, 9^* XVI, 4 

f (p U\*2to Ctt-t 

5. IbU,XIV, 8^ A Politics ,(*a , y<Vjnlford) III, XI, p. 102 "fir.e pictures excel 
any natural objects by collecting into one the several beautiful parts 
vioich vnro dispersed among different originals, although the separate 
parts of individuals, as the eye or any other part may be handsomer than 
in the picture." 

6 . Ars Posting ; Natura fieret laudabile c ^ an o.r + eyt^unesitum est: ego 

nec studium sine divit« vendee rude quid proeii video ingenium; alterius 
siclAltera posiit open res, eh coniv^ct a^ice.** LL t 408-ll 

7. IbU^L 205 sq. Digitized by GOQQle 
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repeated injunctions as to the necessity 'or revision, the labor of the file* 
study, and inflation, thr w emphasis upon art as a working principle, which 

is pointed by the d:rtinct detention cf his ourpos* ♦o tench tho mechanics 

1 

of poe:ic art. Vida, like his ms-ter, rstreasos ^Tinh end revision, and 
2 3 

also hints at th® Ovid inn dictum that. tho highest art is to conceal art* 

This principle i3 so logical and universal in significance that it has enter- 

4 

el criticism with proberbial force and form. 

Di*r/« o.irnB that the true difficulty of composition lies in the ex- 

C-C^lA — 

e r i cc of needful caution and discernment . and that this can never be e+tain- 

A 

ed witho t w strenuo;s effertn of genius, constant practice in the art, and 
tho habit of the sciences." Further, he bids those who, innocent of art 
and science and trusting to ganius alor°, rush forward to sing of the high¬ 
est subjects in the highest style to confess their folly and to cecnp from 

c 

w 

such pro carrot ion. Boceaocio too teaches the necessity of diligence and 

t 

pers°veran^e in art* Nata~* \s wor 4 v much, he says, but to this must be 

added L^a^ing, or^cepts, and art ''onetitute poetry, which takes 

7 

i^s name both from art end artificial rvr ~ution* There is ro uncertainty 

in + v e pronounof Lionordo Bruni. According to him all poets must 




1. Ibift, 11^203 aq# 

2. Ars Poetic a y 1. 227* 

2, The precise origin of this phrn3e is open to doubt. There exists a Latin 
^reverb, Ars ost celare art cm * Ovid has twice voiced the principle: Are 
Amarui II, 212, 31 latet ara prodest : Metamorphoses X, 252, Ars adeo latet 
sue arte . Whether the proverb antedates or is derived from Ovid is not known 
to me. Longinus has 

4.^ZsGL it spppe^rance in t>e B. and 0. versions nf pier s Ploughman. B. p 10, 
1. 1*1; C. p. 21, 1. f£ — d 1. 235. * 


5. De V ulgar is Floquio: Bk. II. C. IV. 6. De Cerealogin Deorum Bk. 15, C. 2 
7. Ib^Bk. U,C. vii. V. Supra;, VI. Digitized b, GOOgk 
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by observation and practice become familiar with every device which lends 

1 

diPtinction ard adornment to the literary art." 

Daniello pushes + he theory a etep further/ "Per tanio dico che 
niuro (a m^c Criu^icio), fa ne e\ c sia rinm.ni di quest© rone Poeta, vero ft 
legct f imo possessore, so prira Vin 3 e 0 no suo fertile, non coltiuo ra^con 


1 * arte/' Not nU the 
in^j are able create 


end y.vr^rt j of nature, without art and learn- 

a /Ctrl worthy to be called truly praiseworthy. He 


founts out that through ~rt t-e thin? imitated may be surpassed, end cites 

o 

as an illustration, the flowers ?~d fruits produced by cultivation. 

This p.mnh^eis upon the mechanical side of art is continued with 

3 

ry stress, by nM I +n liar. critics down to Tasso, tvw i criticism i3 

t, :• 1 2 * 4 formulated the pervasive type of art ?tlrond\ pointed out in 

Y^r.oer. He says th« idea of artificial things is formed through the con- 

H 

siderntion of many works made artificially,-, and there are three points of 
art to be noted by the epic writer: to choose such material as is adapted to 
receive that mo^e excellent form which the artifice of the poet will seek to 

1. Woodward: V ittori r. o dj^F rt 2d^c: p. 1 75. Cf. Della Casa: Sezione, Classic! 
Italic! , V 72. pp. 299-301. 

2 . Della Poatica , pp. 3-6 

9. Mirturno: L 1 Arte P- . Bk. 1, p. C; lb. pp. 32-33; p. 75; Dcaliger, Poet IcgJ* 
Fk. Ill, p. 65, p. 113~. Castolvctro: (Tr. cf Poetic 3 of Aristctle, p. 67, 
p. f9 , p. 350, p. 556). His theory is that art h:*s "in^egno a trovare.” 
The artiowic is t v * result of labor and ingenuity, the charm and merit of 
which lie in the ccrocr* cue ingenuity, by virtue cf which the poet rivals 
nature. (Cf. Charlton, Casual vrt ro 1 a Theory of Poetr y); Sogri B J V Sth l cr. 
d f Aristctle jp. i^l-7. \rt i » habit of carrying cut an ^ 

^ it h ri^h+ reason. A11 ovX consists in generation, invention, wd 
rc rsider^t ion o r bow a t hirer ou^ht to be, bo r n de. The inception 

y~*~ j r~ ro *f the thinm made but in the maker. .V ,J ^ fr^r. foresight 

in that it dc**A c with c^t^insic mct^nicl , ?’hich it mav change , add t n , ^r 
tak® > 0 m~t '•:??. Artifice first contemplates what it win’on to do, 
then invents and disposes, and lastly generates. 


4. Del Pcema Eroico, p 
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give it; to ~i v f the n such i form; “to ^lot^v i* fir.: lly with the 

1 

rort rire ornament a which may be suited to its i>&dtuTfe» The more diffi¬ 

cult task li*e in bestowing this form, nod here the true virtue of art is 

o 

manifest* For art is constant *<r - ^f + ermined , and docs not comprehend 

under its rales, that which from instability cf use is changeable and un- 

^ 3 

~ n ~ + :ir.; 4 her r f r re a^t works not by chtnce but to a predetermined end." 

The French 3 chool is inclined to r* Ve e clear statement that "le 

bon rv.tu^cl " is w^rth more than art if the choice must be limited to one. 

But it is mala s^u-lly clear that art er/dowo nature with a higher being, and 

4 

without art no poet can hone to win immortality. Fabri makes art almost 

* 

synonymous with elc 0 nnce, arid Ru^Enrdy w h^?e critical writings r re a 

C 

minute prescription for t'*e processes of art. 

To folio*- up the development of the theory of in English crit- 

7 

iesm would involve the dreary citation of but slightly differing views, 

y^ 

whi^h have as their outcome the general conclusion of continental criticism 
viz: Art is synonymous with conscious effort, directed by the subtlety of 
r““'ius, r nd resulting in a h«i w htcred The views cf Putterham, Ha~- 

, •*"d Ri^ney constitute, from the standpoint of hi3 own countrymen, a full 


1. Ibfr.^. 75. 

2. Ibi^p. 120. 

3. Ibwt*,pp. 152, l*". Of. La Frr^o D ivert: Vi I, pp. 11S-11C. Di-lo^hi, 
V III. II Ficiro o vero d a I'Arte . pp. 450-451. 


4. 

5. 

e. 

7. 


Du Bel lay : D eff^t I Hu e C. Ill, pyl,. 103-9; PeLaa-iun: L* Art P oetise : ch . IV 
p. 7 1 , / 


, pp. 


' 1.00 


L* AtreUe : Prnf. Franciade. 


Wilson: Arte -. f F’ e torique p. 5; 3'-scoi;_r.e: C ortiy n Notes oj In_str., pp. 


47-46; Kinf Jas; VI, Ane S cho rt Treatise - Prcf. C.iiii, ?. viij E. K.: 


Dei. 


? pi3tle to S 
Ae nil; Te b be : Di s 


h. Oil.; Ar&. Dot. FeC,. .9ien»Wrri; Pref. to Tr-^of i 
cours e of v nr.« Poetrie ,/po. 221-22, r 7f , 297. 

LtTX r\ Si i JL i . a < 
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j ; s 4 i fi ^ ^t ion o f s complete adoption of the above stated theory. 

T:. n first *v~ite3:- M arto is net only an aide ar.u coadi^tor to nature in all 

her actions b^t nr. alt ere r of then, and in sore sort a surmountrr of her 

skill, so ns by r*-*ne3 of it her ov.r.e effects shall ayp^nre more fceeutifull 

1 . 

str-van^r- n*d nim^ulous- M Harvey v;ho refers confidently to 

"Nine owns Rules a ci Precepts $- Arte*', but dare a3 yet ~ive no "gertaine 

Gene ral_j £V M , joints to Aristotle as "the very Fountnires and Head Springes 

—- - 2 -- 

of Artes and Artificiall precedes. w Later he writes: "To excell, ther is 

no way but one: to marr^ studious Arte to dilipent Exercise: but where they 

must bo vnr.arried, or divorced, gilt mo rather Exercise without Arte than 

Arte without Exorcise.-— V/ere Artists as skillfull nc Artec are power- 

3 

ffiljl, wonders rr.iyht be atchieved by Arte e::^r r 'oved-Sidney telle 

us: "There is no art delivered unto mankind trot hat}', not the works of 

nature for his principal object--. Only the poet disdaining 

tc be ti*d to any such subjection, lifted up with the vi 0 or of his ovn in- 
ve^ 4 :%i, doth grow, in effect, into another nature, in rakirp things either 
better than nature trinket: forth, or puite srev/, forms such as never were 
in nature, ns the ho roe 3, derci-goda , cyclops, chimeras, furies, and such like 
so ps he month hand in hand with nature, not or.closed within the narrow 
zodiac of his own wit. Nature r^ver c*t forth ti* ' w 'r J '* ir c n rich + o ^cs 4 ry 
0 3 divers poefs have ^ v * ,ft ; neither w|th p3 eosar.t rivers, fru.V ^ul + rees, 
sweet-sr.eiLing flowers, nor whatsoever elac may rake the too-ruch-L 

4 

earth rcre lovely; her world la brazen, the poets only' deliver a raider. w 

1. The \rte of English Pocsle , p« 1L8. 

2. Letter (IV) fr'm Harvey to Spencer. 

?. Harve^: Fours Letters (p. 230* 


4. Def« of Poesy , pp 
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The for°goirg summary cltf^rly ei tublirl e$ the accord existing be¬ 
tween critical thecry uni t'• c expressed views of tie poet. There yet re¬ 
mains to be demonstrated the runner in v.hi^h Jpenser executed hio theory of 
a rt • 

Prc fusion n r detail lords to his style an unrivalled quality of 
stately leir re. The opening sc rt re h^s teen ccrpared to a g^out canvas, in 
which the Spectator slowly distinguishes one detail and then another. This 
quality is not to be ccnfourded with t .c art of ut picture, poesis . The lat 
ter find 3 % different rrani foot at icn» It is due to an elaboration of thought 
suggestions, which t°nd not to point a picture but to arrest motion, and 
cause tne mind to linger on component p^jets or figures of the 3cenc rather 
than, upon action. F^r.ce in the first canto t:.ere is no impression of move¬ 
ment. The characters are introduced. Th n y find themselves within a grove. 
Here t/.ere is no picture; the thoughts are turned not tw the appearance but to 
fec^nuary qualities of t^e trees, qualities which can be known only through 
reflection. then the e;*iwr ? ary of i4 rchi^go arrives at tie house of Morpheus 

the reader loses a.i^ht of his mission, in the atmosphere of drowsiness creat- 

1 

ed by the soft sibilants of the poet. The grout poem roves on its way un- 
histcned. The leisure thus afforded for elaboration lerde itself to epic di 
dignity and fullness. It afford opportunity for moral instruction, for the 
use cf sentence, for the display of learning, for symbolism and all those 
other devices urged by criticism to broaden, deepen^ ar.d ennoble epic crea¬ 
tion. 


All forms of decoration are to bo included in epic detail. Here 
belong conventional or stereotyped motifs: the catalogue of tr^e9, genealog¬ 
ies, underworld journeys, frequent invocations, toe u^o of classic figures 


1. 3k. I, c. 1, 41 
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to express tine, the us9 of ire marvellous, end the introduction of gods, 
goddesses, and other faniliur figures of mythology and the classic world. 

Here too belong those figures of rhetoric which enbrace qualities 
of sound and resonance, and tricks of diction, rather than of thought or im¬ 
agination. These figures are facile instruments of artistry in the horde 
of thi3 neuter workman. Cnomatopeia as an independent and fully developed 
figure is infrequent but effective: 

"And ever drizling raine upon the loft, 

!/ixt with a murmuring winde, much like the aowne 
Of swarming bees did cast him in a swowne." 

F • j X > 11 41 

"The roring billowes beat his boure so boystrously" 

_F. IIIi X, 58 

'"Sith that the rolling sea, resounding soft, 

In his big base, them fitly answered.” 

F. Os , IV, XII, 23 

"Infinite streams continually did well." 

« 

F. II, XII, 62 

This interpretive sense of sound is, however, very strong in openser both in 

his choice of single wjrds or phra363, and in conjunction with epithet and 
1 

alliteration v.Lcre it materially aids in heightening style. 

Alliteration is, in Spenser*s h^nds, & subtle instrument of har¬ 
mony. It is pervasive rather than obtrusive and rarely does it degenerate 
into the mere crudity of "coursing" a letter after the "method of a diction- 
are". The secret of this permeating quality probably lies in the fact that 


1 


thrillimt dart" (II, iv, 46); drery ewound'(VI» iii, 26;;VI, xi, 13); 'And 
all about old stocks and stub3 of trees/(I, ix, ?4 ) ] hollow', dreary, 
murmuring voice^(l, viii, 38);'jro slug in sloulte and sensuall delights / 


(Hi 11 ~3). 
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alliteration exerci3C3 its function chiefly in connection with other figures. 
Its union with onomatopeia has been illustrated. The conjunction with as¬ 
sonance is yet more common: 

"He making speedy way through, spersed ay re 
And through the world of waters wide ar.d deepe." 

aT\ r\ 

■tJ? ., I, i, 29-40 

In the first line every accented vowel is a front sound, high and light as 
the air through which the spirit passes; in the second, the sounds are gut¬ 
tural, low, heavy r.s befits the "world of waters". The lines, - 
"There in a plohollow glen she found", 

9 2 m» vii > e - 

r ■ ~ *> 

"Therein a cancred crabbed carle does dwell, 

That ha^tno skill of court nor courtesie." 

5 

, 2 /^ IHf 3 

give furt/er illustration of vowel harmony. Assonance i3 not, however, con¬ 
fined to vowel agreement alone, nor alliteration to initial letters: 

"Tho, hastily, remounting to his stead." 

, III, ix, 15 

"Her loathly vis age viewing with riis daine," 

f JJk.}* ii> 39 

"And t..c;t uncurteous ^arle, tr,eir jjonmune foe" 

5^111, ix » 17 

"Unwuting of the perillous wandring wajfes" 

i» v * 18 

Further alliteration enters into figures which can best be defined 

as tricks of diction. Anaphora is ore of the nest common of these: 

"Some of sworne friends, that did their faith forget, 

Some of borne brethren, prov*d unnaturall; 

Soup of dear© lovers, foes perpetuall." 

^byGoogle 
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"And after bin uir Douglas him aadreBt, 

And after him, jir Paliumord forth preat" 

F. iv, 21 

"■jorse of tneir louse, cone of their loves delay, 
oome of tnear pride, some paragons disdayning 
oone fearing fraud, Hone fraudulently feigning.” 

y.2.,i v » *» 43 

any v/ay His mighty will withstand; 

'l^e any way His Boverainrte power shojpe” d ?? 11 

7 ^. 2 , V, ii, 42 

The alliterative quality of tkwi&c figures constitutes a distinct height¬ 
ening of effect. 

I* ploche, eimploche, unadiplosis, epanalepsis, traductic, atana- 
clasis and half a score of other figures which involve specific repetition, 
alliteration i3 un intrinsic feature. This is however often extended by 
the art of Spenser ao when he writes; 

”Glad of 3i ch lucke, the luckele33 lucky maid” 

f?l , f I. vi, I 9 

’’Fairest of fairs, that fairenesc doest excell” 

II. ii. 56 

Again in gradation he pursues the same ncthod: 

"lio tree whose braur.ch^s did not bravely sprang; 

Ho braunch whereon a fine bird did not sitt; 

No bird but did her shrill notes sweetely sing, 

No 3ong, but did containe a lovely ditt.” 

II, vi, xiii 


2ver. more artificial is; 


”\7rath, gelosy, griefe, love this squyre have laide thus low* 

\7rath, gealosie, griefe, love do thu3 expell: 

Wrath is a fire, and gealosie a weede, 

Griefe i3 a flood, and love a monster fell, 
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T^o fire of spurke3, tie weede of little aecde, 

The flood of drops, t :.e ;r .0 3ter filth d^d breed©: 

But sparks, seed, drops, and filth do thus delay; 

The sparks soone quench, the springing seed outweed, 
The drops dry up, urd filth wipe cl^ane away: 

Jc shall wrath, gealo3y, griefe, love die and decay.” 



The above examples considered alone, are insufficient to establish 
a mooted theory; it is, however, inconsistent with the acope of this work 
that all minor pushed to a point of finality. The foregoing 

statements are intended merely as corollary evidence of Spenser's conscious 
art. They purport, moreover, to point the way to facts easily verified 
through the perusal of the port's wota. 

At this point it becomes necessary to abandon for a while tr.e more 
general discussion of detail, and to take up specific phases of development, 
in relation to style, and the U3C of detail in connection therewith. Among 
these phases is Spenser's handling cf character. 

In their primary conception Spenser's characters are types rather 
than autonomic beings. There are two fundamental causes for this; the first 
is allegoric necessity, and t^e second is the stringent limitation WWjthe 
principle of decorum. 

The necessity for tne noral justification of imaginative litera¬ 
ture through xhe medium of alleroric teaching has been previously discussed, 

A phase of this is the somewhat broader and deeper underlying philosophic 
conception which pervaded tho literature of the Renaissance, This philos¬ 
ophy, drawn originally from Platonic sources, was concerned not so much with 
a contemplative attitude toward life as with the creation and reaction of 
character. Character embodies a principle which is 3ot forth in action, 
Aristotle says clearly: By character I mean that in virtue of which we as- 
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cribe certain (qualities to the urents; H again ’’character is that which re- 

2 

veals moral purpose showing what kind of things a man chooses or avoids”; 
and yet u^vtin " — a iy speech or action that manifests moral purpose of any 
kind will be expressive of character.” Hence Spenser’s intention to emu¬ 

late in his work tie moral interpretation accorded to the earlier epics, was 

consonant not only with mor:il teaching, but with the constructive philosophy 
3 4 5 ( 7 8 9 10 

of 1'achiavelli, Castiglione, Muzio, Della Casa, Bembo, Guoifrini , Elyot, Hoby 

11 ' 

and Sidney* 

The combination of allegoric method with philosophic development 
when limited to the exposition of a single virtue in the individual, of in¬ 
herent necessity resulted in types so sharply defined that they recall the 
moralities of earlier days* hhen to such limitation is added the further 
restriction demanded by ths principle of decorum, there is prescribed on 
iron clad formula for character which it required the genius of a Shakes¬ 
peare to recast* 


1* Poet jes : VI, 6 

2. Ib^.,VI, 17 

3. II Principe (1513) 

4. II Cort^iano (1514) 


f. 


5* II Gentil&fcnc (_&J * 

6# Golateo: ovvero De f Costu mi 

7. Epistolaru m (1539) 

8. Guarini: G olden Epistles ; F amilia r ^piatle_s 
9* Th e Boks of the Couvernour 

s 

10. The Courtfcer (1561) Tr. of Caatiglione 

11. Arcadia 
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The critical principle of decorun has already been touched upon in 
this tresis in connection with other mat tor 3 . It wa3 one of the moat eaaily 
formulated, easily followed, and universally prescribed of critical canons, 
and, on the wnole, is too well known to require exhaustive treatment here. 

In the development of churucx. r Aristotle riches the second essential propri¬ 
ety", the third verisimilitude, (true to life) and the fourth consistency. 

In these three closely related requirement a lie tno seeds of all decorum. 

But to this formula the critic adds tne more concise statement - M a person 
of a given character should speak or act in a given way, by the rule either 

of necessity or of probability; just as this event should fellow that by 

1 

necessary or probably sequence." 

/ 

The theory of decorum is founded upon human conditions, and upon 

2 

the practice of Greek tragedy, in which prescribed themes and characters 

3 

limited the invention of the poet to presentation rather than creation. 

Hence *TT^<^ce, when he reduced the theory to practical application, specific¬ 
ally states, with an echo of Aristotle, that fame or literary precedent must 
be observed; Achilles must bo proud arid wrathful; r.'edea, fierce; Ino, tear¬ 
ful; Ijfion f perfidious, Io, wandering; and Orestes, sad. his further 

characterizations of the gay y ;ung spark, t ne prattling nurse, a ad querulous 
age, the Latin critic brings the principle to a stage of complete theoret¬ 
ical development. To Trissino, however, belongs the honor of expanding the 
theory to include a detailed distinction of races, nations, ages, professions 
and trades, temperaments, every grade of rank and fortune, and each family 

1. Poetic s.XVt 2-6 

2. IbO^XIII, 5; XIV, 5 
?. Iba.XIV, 4-9 
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relation. This prescriptive development of character suited the temper of 
the Renaissance. Decorum carried the weight of classic authority ar.d early 
development. It was accepted with avidity, repeated and practiced by the 
writers of the Italian, Frenchmans English jjchocls. 

Unaer the combined influences of allegory, philosophy, and decorum 
dpenser’s ethical and artistic end was to create a type. This end he at¬ 
tained, b^t the creation of type is by no means t..e only feature of interest 

in his handling of character. One of his most notable characteristics is 

2 

the habit of grafting one character upon another. 

The protagonist of Book I is the Knight of the Red Cross, or Holi¬ 
ness* In the latter character he represents the virtue discussed by Plato 
o 

under that name f and closely identified by him with justice. There is a 
subtlety in the selection of the component parts of this character eminently 
suggestive of the processes of Spenser 1 2 3 4 s art. The Knigi.t of Holiness, to¬ 
gether with Una is the exemplar of the complete theory of Platonic love. In 
spired by the beauty, truth, and wisdom of T Jna, the divine element in his own 
nature is awakened and under h^r guidance he is led upward to a complete re¬ 
union with Divinity. 

htlF? The perfection of holiness is a fit emblem of such a reunion, and 

constitutes a link between the philosophic and allegoric phases of the work. 

Una typifies the Holy Church. The legendary defender of the 

4 

churcr. was t*.e Knightly crusader w*th his cross of red, who also sought jus- 


1. De la Poe tica: Div. 6, pp. 122-125; Cf. acaliger: Poetics^Lib. I, c. 14, 

p. 24. ^ 

2. Cf. Upenser's statement as regards the cnaracter of Oloriuna. 

3. Protaroras (Jowett I): pp. 153-156 


4. It has been previously pointed out tnat Knights of the R. C. figured in 
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tice for all the oppressed. The Holy Church is the Church of England ae 
opposed to her displaced but haughty rival, the Koran Church. St. George 
is the true champion of England and the symbol of courage. The Red Cross 
Knight is at times endued with tno arms, tho virtue, tne office and the 
feats of the legendary St. George. Anotner identification previously made 
is that with Gawayn or Libeaus Deaconus, as the noble but uncouth aspirant 
for knightly honors. 

The discussion of this character would not be complete without one 

other suggestion. The theory of a consistent and detailed political allegory 

in the Faeryt.^ ueen e has been opposed in this thesis; but it has been frankly 

admitted on the conclusive evidence of the dedicatory sonnets that many 

courtiers receive the compliment of being shadowed under some of the poet*8 

characters. In the person of the Red Cross Knight, the hero of the first 

book of the great poem, it is more thanprobable the poet offered his homage 

to some courtier of Elizabeths court. Since detailed study of the poem 

has thus far revealed no disjunctive evi&^nce identification, who this 

may be will probably remain a matter of doubt. But the probability remains 

strong, that the Red Cross Knight possessed yet another prototype in one of 

1 

the great nobles of the day. If a suggestion may be offered as based not 

upon evidence, but upon psychologic probability, Sir Philip Sidney may be pro 
posed as the pfcototype of the Red Cross Knight. At the time in which this 
first book was probably written, Spenser was under the patronage of Sidney 
and Leicester. The identification of the latter with Arthur is too evident 
to be questioned save by t;.e veriest carper. Sidney was noted for the put- 

-K 1 - 

ity of hi3 life,^hi.s deep religious convictions, and for his defense of the 
1. So far no distinctive evider.ee of identification has been revealed. 
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Church of England. lie was a favored courtier of Elizabeth, and advocated 
resistance to the power of Spain, much ns the R. C. K. expected to serve 
his queen against the Paynim king. Sidney was a Platoniet, and in a way 
the idol and ideal of the English people. To identify him with the Red 

G*03s Knight would have been a natural and logical procedure, in wnich the 
close friendship attained between the knight and Arthur would have typified 
relations between Sidney and Leicester. 

In t:.e foregoing analysis the manner in which one character is 
crossed with another until a combination is reached which i3 suited to the 
poet's artistic acharce is entirely in harmony with Spenser's idea of in- 
vention and v/^th his general literary method. The same plan is pursued 
in the creation of other characters. Spenser himsolf has pointed out that 
Elizabeth is shadowed in Gloriana^) and Bclphoebe, and we may add in Mercilla 
and possibly in Ledim. In Duessa are typified t an noman Church, the 
Scarlet Where of Babylon, Falsehood as opposed to Truth, the wicked but al¬ 
luring witch of rom.ince, and Mary yueen of Scott3. 

In such varying types, Spenser's sense of decorum is often subtly 
modified to suit tan phase of character under presentation. Put in the hero 
of his great work he has preserved literary decorum with an exactness which 
has called forth the condemnation of a later age. In Arthur, as Leicester, 
are set forth, under the guise of Magni fieonce, the qualities of the destined 
ruler of England. Magnificence and Magnanimity are one person in which 
they constitute respectively the temporal and spiritual manifestation of a 
noble soul. The type was fixed by Plato and Arist.tle. Jpenser ha 3 been 
condemned because his hero i3 a mere automaton, beaten, the critics say, at 
his own game, outdone on every siae by the achievements of lesser knights. 
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A stidy of toe Platonic and Aristotelian ideal woulu interpret the action of 
Arthur not as lethargy or mediocrity, but as the aloofness of a great soul, 
which, intent upon greater things, voluntarily relinquished the ordinary 
achievements of ambition to lesser men, Plato cays that he who has "mag¬ 
nificence of mind" is the spectator of all time and existence; he will be 
ebsorbed in the pleasures of the soul and will hardly feel bodily pleasure; 
he will be temperate and the reverse of covetous, for the motives which in¬ 
cite another* e greed will h ive no place in his character; there will be "no 

1 

secret corner of illiberality in his mind; he will be just and gentle, 
noble and gracious, the friend of truth, justice, courage and temperance. 
Moreover he will strive aft«r being, and not content with a multiplicity of 
being3, will strive to attain the true nature of every essence j a sympath¬ 
etic and kindred pow^r in the soul, and through that power he w^ll become 

incorporate with mind, truth, justice, temperance, courage, magnificence and 

2 

all the virtues of the philosopher. 

Plato gives tne ideal, Aristotle t.ao application. Ho tello us 
that Magnanimity is perfect in character with a "kind of lustre or beauty, 
arising from the possession of every form of moral excellence." Again, "tte 
man of moral elevation i3 of a disposition to do men service, though he is 
ashamed to have a service done him", for it is the nature of superiority to 
ask little or nothing from others, but to render assistance heartily and 
readily, and to return any kindness with increase. The perfect man "com¬ 
ports himself with an air of greatness toward those in high position, with 
moderation to..ard those of lower rank. He does not intermingle with ordin- 


1. Rep.^Bk. Ill, pp. 182, 188-9 

2. Ita^p. 187-88 
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ory occasions of honour, but is unconcerned except where threat honor is to 
be won* He is calm, leisurely, n^ver fared with admiration. He is not 
fond of twining; he aj. 11 converse neither about his own affairs nor those of 
his neighbors. He is not lavish with praise nor does he speak evil of 
others. His attitude toward life iz calm and equable. He is neither elat¬ 
ed nor overwhelmed by prosperity or adversity. His carriage is sedate, his 

voice deep, ard his diction measured. The province of magnanimity is honor, 

1 

but honor of a grand and external nature, the due meed of perfect virtue* 

The atmosphere of detachment set forth as characteristic of Mag¬ 
nificence is the very effect which Spenser has attained in his portrayal of 
Arthur. The readiness to serve with no advantage to self, the dignity* 

silence, reserve, the abounding tenderness and courtesy, and the magnificent 

2 

self-sufficiency preserve in detail the ideal of trie Greek philosophers* 

It is with the utmost reluctance tnut A rthur is drawn, by Una, to tell of 
his quest. It is with no tinge of personal interest that he befriends dis¬ 
tressed beauty throughout the poem. The soul of Magnificence was drawn on¬ 
ward a:*d upward by a power, which obscured lesser interests. And had Spens¬ 
er completed his groat work, we should have had in Arthur and Gloriana an 
exposition of Platonic love, of which the love of Una and t/*o Med Cross 
Knight would have be°n but a pale suggestion. 

The perfection of decorum preserved in Arthur is not possible in 
the"case of all characters, but everywhere is evidence of conscious observ¬ 
ance of the principle. The Knights speak in character of their titular 
virtue a :d are conducted through a scries of adventures which call for the 

1* Aristotle: Ethic3;(Tr* by Hatch^Ek. IV, c. 7 and 8, pp. 209-216 
2. Cf. Salviati: Qrazioni (1575) p* 67. Exposition of Magnanimity. 
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exercise of its peculiar function. Yet they are knights of romance and as 

such th*y bear the incigni^ard observe the custor.3 of court and chivalry* 

The education and accomplishments of tiese knights are not those of the 

well-rounded ran of t:.e Renaissance, well known to Spenser, but those of the 

1 

old knights of romarce. Britomart is the legendary lady knight, and her 
virtue of chastity i3 reflected oy the frailer but no less virtuou3 Ijnoret. 

A notable part of t *:o detail of each book is the heightening of its moral 
lessen both by n anc of analogous incident and character and by contrast. 

The discussion o' thv: last bringsto our consideration a new phase of char¬ 
acter. 

aristotlepositod that the first requisite of character was t.uat it 

I ' 

should be good*. This was a concession to Plato's view that all literary 

presentation of evil was detrimental to the individual character and the 
3 

state. The rightful nobility of epic character was a conceded premise, 

but the introduction of lower characters became a mooted point. The prac¬ 
tice was defended on well defined critical bases^ first, through the ex¬ 
ample of Homer in the introduction of Thersite3 and Iruo; second, on the 
moral ground that good could be taught through the presentation of evil; 
third, that into the epic as a picture of the world all grades of character 
mi girt enter, t: at having 30 entered, the law of decorum demanded they should 
speak in character. Spenser raakes his agreement witn tne second position 
clear wnen Medina urges Guyon to tell the story of Acrasia's victims, that 
the hearers 

1. F. I, ix, 4; I, vi, 23-24; V, i, 5-9; VI, ii, 31-23 

2. Poetic 3|XV, 2 

2. Rep.jSk. HI, pp. 79-80 
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--r.ay pitty such unhu^pie bale, 

And l r, ;;me from Pleasures poyson to rbetaino, 
Ill by ensar.ple rood dot;: often gayne." 


F. iif . t II, ii, 45 

Tii© point scarcely merits discussion; it vaa one raised by moral 
or literary purists, was practically refuted or discredited by literary 

practice, a3ide from allegoric legitimacy. Jper.ser found abundant justifica 
tion in literary precedent for the int reduction into hi3 work of occasional 
low characters, and sensual scenes, indeed his mo3t daring scenes and in¬ 
cidents are borrowed. It would b© unju3t to Spenser’s art to pass over 
the peculiar skill with which he merges most of hi3 low characters into be¬ 
ings of other-*orld or allegoric types. iirchimago, Ducs3a, and the ’’snowy 
Florinel" pass from o;r ken, as beings belonging to another world and not 
amenable to the moral law of this. The raiser, Lalbocco, borrowed from 
Italian comedy, un Lergues a complete metamorphosis into the classic figure 
c f Jealousy, and bo is lifted above the crass vulgarity of the cuckold. Sven 
Dame Hellenore, 03 t v e common wife of the satyrs, becomes a queen, and the 
object of the adoration of the ’’Bylvan crew” rather than a mere light o'love. 
Phaedria, in her wanton mirth, cone3 a3 a breath from t ne classic world. 3he 
i3 too airy a being, and Acrasia in her gorgeous garden i3 too richly, rarely 
beautiful to sink to tne low level of vulgarity. 

It i3 by innumerable such delicate touches that Spenser preserves 
the grace, beauty and fine poetic quality of hia work. 

Here it is nocesour,,' to follow the example of our poet, and nark 

back to gather up the threads of wandering discourse. The specific tneme 

» 

under discussion is the conscious artistry of detdll. It has been shown 
t.iat into Spenser’8 delineation of character went the same painstaking mi¬ 
nuteness of detail as characterizes other phases of his work. 
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..her. open3er* s use of the Masque was under discussion, certain 
phases of its influence upon his style were reserved for considerution at 
this point. The v*ry be in" cf the Basque was vested in symbolism and spec¬ 
tacle, end beyond all doubt tr.ese exerted a powerful influence up- 

pn the poet's creative in- ginatian. The use cf symbolism ia accentuating 
character types has b^en touched upon. There are minor figures in the Faer¬ 
ie x ueore , however, wh ich ve practically no existence apart from their sym¬ 
bolic impersonation. Such is Ignaro, the faster father of Qrgoglio and keep 
er of his castle: 

"a t last, with creeping crooked pace fort., cane 
An old, old nan, with beard as white as snow, 

That on a staffe his feeble steps dxd frame, 

And guydo hit weurie gate both to and fro; 

For hi 3 eye eig.t him fnyled long ago: 

And or, his arme a bour.ch of keyes he bore, 

The which unu3od rust did overgrow: 


But very ur.ccuth sight v:as to behold, 

Hov; he d .d fashion his untoward pace, 

For as he forward roved his footing old, 

Be backward stxll was turned his wrinkled face, 


His name Ignaro did his nature rig h t aread. M 


F. I, viii, 20-21 

To every question he replies nojoght save dully "He could not tell". There 

is net a detail in this picture, and there are many, which is not a creative 

factor of the abstraction* There is nothing so old, sc feeble, so inert, 

and uncertain as ignorance, a:*d t..ere is subtle satire in making such a fig- 

ure^w-th his keys of opportunity overgrown witn rust , the attendant upon the 

pride and the keener of the stronghold of Rome. Such presentation of incar- 

1 

nate abstraction is peculiarly characteristic of the Masque. Similar crea 


1* The relation of such types to the earlier Moralities has been not^d. 
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1 2 3^4 

tions are t .e figures of V/anhope (Despair), Mammon, Occasion, and <fl)Ltin. 

The latter as he niches in panting, breathless, covered v/ith dust and sweat, 
and with a flaming fire upon his brasen shield, ie the flying Humour cf the 
masque, upon whose currents are painted tongues of flame. The recurrence 
of those symbolic figures at frequent intervals in trie pares of the Faerie 
H uecn e, exercises a distinct influence upon style. Although their moral 
significance is always germane to tap circumstances under which they appear, 
the abstractions remain, in a measure, detached from tho real current of the 
story, ar.d promote reflection., rather than advance action. The result, 
therefore, is an increase in tho stemming effect of apenser*s already magnif¬ 
icent lei :?u relire so, a ad an increased gravity of the moral and reflective 
* one, 

in depicting incident and in description the masque is again close 
to Spenser*s consciousness. The actual masques as they appear in the Faerie 
H ueeno, and as they h ive beer, recognized and appropriated by later writers 
hcve been cited. Put in the presentation of rany other incidents the con¬ 
ception of the masque seems just on the edge of 3penb or **s consciousness, 

iuch is tne fight between trie Red Cross Knight and t,.o dragon, Errour, var- 

5 

ious elements in t.e description of the House of Holiness, the cave of Mam- 
6 7 6 

mon, t # Carden of Adonis, the Temple of Love and the Church of Isis. 

1. I, ix, us 8 q, 

2. II, vii, 3-5 

3. II, IV, 4-5, XII-XIII 

4. II, IV, 37 sq. 

5. F.-**. I, X 

6. ^ II, Vii 

7. Ill, VI, 42-45. 


8. ^ V, VII / 
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All action is attended by h:;rpering symbolic detail; rJl description is elab¬ 
orated v.it:* t*.c engraver* s art. The gilded landscape of Spenser ov.ee much 
to tnn Court of Love allegory, bat t ne clustering vines, the rich perfumes, 
the murmuring waters, t.:e s^urklir.g fountains, t..u sound of music, t:*e song 
cf birds u.*J beautiful maidens, wrich make up t.*e voluptuous scenes of the 
Faeri e v te^re , bad often made tneir appeal to the eyes and ear3 of the cul¬ 
tured audience for which Spenser wrote through the magnificent spectacles of 
the casque. Ail of his description assumes a static pose. In this state¬ 
ment we touch a subtle and vital point of Lpenser* s style, the quality of 
his visuoJLization. 

It has b^en said that Spenser had no power of visualization. This 
is a mistake. Spenser d-.d visualize but with t**e far-reaching sight of the 
inward eye. ho scene flasr.ed upon his mental vision in bread masses of 
color or in lightning swiftness of action. his was a visualizaticn which 


by slow mental process created each detail. He both possessed and sought 

the art of ut pietura poesis , but his art was a capacity for infinite detail: 

the genius of eternal patience. Nor wna this detail necessarily of beauty. 

The weird, t .e gruesome, the loathson^exercised a fascination for him. The 

secret of this is hard to solve. It may be the inborn love cf imitation, 

which as Aristotle says gives pleasure in an imitated object even when the 

1 

original is displeasing; it may be a strange survival of the Gothic fancy, 
which ’wrought its terrors in grotesque forms of man and beast; or else an¬ 


other influence of the Nasque which delighted in uncouth hybrid monsters; or 
even that ^per.ser 1 s creative imagination was possessed of a quality of ener- 

* . oM*- 


pis. that drove hio fancy t j .ard perfection, 
beautiful. 




wS\ th«- horrible or the 
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1 

His presentation of Errour, in her loathsome filth, with her ac¬ 
cursed s^awn creeping in and out of her r.ou'h , revolting as it is, is still 

2 3 4 

a picture. is his portrait of t. e n masked Puessa, of Ate, ar.d of Lust. 

5 

In contrast with these, are the lovely tableau of Womanhood, and her attend- 

e 

*nt virtues, t e danco of the Hraces witnessed by Calidore, the voluptuous 

7 8 

portrayal of Acrosia upon r.er bed of roses, and tne vision of Britomart with 
h.pr shimmering hair, which - " r qurnt unto her heeles, like sunny be&mes". 

9 

Co lovely is this last t'Vt Gpenscr later recreates almost tne same picture. 
Another portrait of Britonart has been made tne pivot cf much of the crit¬ 
icism of Spenser's power of visualization. In the contest between britomart 
and Arteral, tne latter by a stroke of his sword shears away her helmet, as¬ 
tounded by her beauty ne kneels before her, the wit n hand upraised threatens 

10 

him for the s^ace of six stanzas before - 

"That her enhaunced hand she dcwr.e can soft withdraw". 

This instance illustrates tne very quality of Spenser's visualization which 
this discussion soe^s to elucidate. All vision was to him a static pose, 

1. F* Ifl j I» i» 14-27. Cf. „ort? Dj A rthur : Bk. XI, c. v. Dragon spued out 

h?r young who turned ar.d devoured her. 

2. Ibwljl, ix, 47-48 

3. IV, ii, 27-29 

4. IV, vii, 5-7 

5. IV, X, 49-52 
f. VI, x, 1C-14 

7. II, XII, 77-78 

8. Ill, IX, 20 

9. IV,- i, 13 


10. IV, VI, 21-2C 
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whir:, could be elaborated at leisure, with all its significance of innet 
meaning and associations, just as t re artist with infinite art and infinite 
patience seeks the soul beneath thu surface a.-jci adds touch after touch un¬ 
til t ne pattern within his mind looks back at him from the canVasj and in 
tr.is artistic creation there w is added anotrer factor of delay to tne slow 
moving epic* 

The rroatest emphasis of this discussion Vu.s been placed upon con¬ 
scious art as tre mo*t pervasive and distinctive feature of Spenser's style. 

In the fourth, fifth and sixth books there is some modification of this qyal- 
ity. To define the character and degree of this change would involve end- 
less tabular comparison., It must suffice to state^tnere was less conscious 
art, a decrease in ornament and rhetoric, especially in those figures which 
involved a mere juggling with words. The poet becomes a man of affairs. 

His allegory but thinly clotnes his political interests. 

Vvitn a more definite purpose, there comes greater freedom of move¬ 
ment and with less amplification of invention increased rapidity of style. 

A notable feature is tre introduction of Irish local color. Ragged hills 
appear instead of the gilded landscape. half-starved wretches "with neary 
£iib deform'd and meiger face" creep o it from caves. The "raskall rout" 
are the contemned peasantry of Ireland with their demagogue leaders. There 
4s moreover in the episodes .of the later books, especially of-tae last two, 
lees of the glamour of pure romance. 

Eut the citation of these changes tends to overemphasize the sit¬ 
uation. The change is only relative. Spenser did not take on^ a new nature 
There are frequent reversions to conventional form and material. Such are 
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1 

Tristram story, rnd the reflections of Meliboe. There is conscious reviv¬ 
al cf rrtictic effort. Earlier v/^rK is embodied in the later creation, is 

2 

in the Redoing of tne Thames, and tne incident of Ilimbella* There are in 

tk^ 

th^s^ later books so..e particularly fi^e passages. The account of Courst 

A 

of Vercilla has a simplicity and earnestness of tone unu9ual in dpenser. It 
is as if the poet sought to justify to himself tne action of his queen. jome 
of t>e pastoral scenes of the la3t book are peculiar in their freshness and 
delicacy of imagery. Eut not all of these merits can conceal the fact that 
the exuber-nt fancy of tnc poet was waning, his energy was flagging, u^d that 
necessity sat at times in the seat of inspiration# 

To seize upon and analyze s^ delicate a thing ns style is very like 
grasping a butterfly to exaiJLne the beauty of his wings. You have the but¬ 

terfly, you have the down - upon your hands - but tne beauty is gone. 3o 
in the preceding analysis, tne search for cause and effect reveals both; but 
the delicate conjunction of the two wherein lies that spirit call¬ 

ed style, is lest* 

It has been shown upon wnat critical principles Spenser selected 

the middle style for nis epic. This is his emotional key. At no time does 

he ascend to tne impassioned heights of a great love, sorrow, a high resolve, 

/v 

or a better reportrrce. The philosophic basis of his poem, its high moral 
teaching, and its medium of courtly romance alike forbid extremes. It has 
be‘*n shown that he preserved an epic sv le consonant with the dignity, rich¬ 
ness, nnd grace of his theme. It has been asserted that his art manifested 
itself in every line. But a few paltry.examples cannot show t.ie perfection 
.ith which this style molds itself to circumstance, rising in dignity and 

l f II, ii^j7 sq. 

2. IV, xii Epithalamion Thamesis 
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sonorous phrase cn serious occasion, eir.kinf to plainer words and tolerant 
tone in depicting t-.e baser scenes. Nor can tkere be shown the infinite 
riches of mythologic, classic, and scientific loVG wnich dignify tne pages 
with reflective interest and imaginative grace. Tore hopeless still, it is, 
to tell in words t.e tireless art which moles words and phrases as flexile 
clay, and which, drawing all the beautiful in nature to one centre, creates 
a nature t uit excels itself. 

All these things make Bpenser*s style, tnese and something else, 
the quality of melody and sweetness which has no antecedent save the vaunt¬ 
ed d ^lce zza of th* Italians. This level tone, softne33 of sounds, and mus¬ 
ical rhythm is ^oo^ht vat h dilirent art. Occasionally a rude rhyme betrays 
the poet into a momentary impatience and rhythm and d .ction are sacrificed 
to exigeant rhyme. Again tne undulating cadence of his verse draws his 
words into needless repetition, - 

Beauty, rru3ic, and art are tne triad of Bpenccr's style. Bach open 
page holds some c^arra for eye, and ear, and thought. But something ia lack¬ 
ing. Excessive beauty, excessive melody, excessive art may pall. The 
caressing, clinging, cloying sweetness of Spenser*s style charms, but wearies* 
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Chapter IX. 

Spenser. the Man and Poet: The scholar.- Critio.- Statesman.- 
Friend.- Conservative dhurchman’. - Man of the Renaissance.- Poet.- 
His orltioal principles.- His achievement.- Conclusion. 

Around Spenser, as sround many notable figures of the middle 
past, has grown up an apoorypha behind which the real man is hid¬ 
den as by a wall. There is a fatal psyohologio tendency in analy¬ 
sis of character to seek a standard of uniformity. This tendency 
increases in inverse ratio to actual knowledge, looking into the 
shadows of past oenturies, it is difficult to conceive of men as 
having like contradictions with ourselves. Knowledge is centred on 
some outstanding faot; deductions are made from this, and a type is 
fixed. There is place neither for oontradiotion nor growth. It is 
in this manner that Spenser has been measured. 

For actual knowledge of Spenser beyond items in the public rec¬ 
ords of the Merchant Taylors' School and of Cambridge, some mention 
in the State Papers of England and Ireland, and scattered criticism 

of his work by his contemporaries, we are largely dependent upon his 
1 

own writings. Here is debatable evidence. A man's writings are not 
always in aocord with his character. They may be motivated by style, 
purpose, occasion, and mood. It is not intended to deny the validity 
of internal evidence in the study of character, but rather to warn 
against hasty and illogical deductions. 

A well sustained general purpose or theme in an extended work, 
or a recurrent expression of views, may be considered as fairly in¬ 
dicative of personal interest or tendenoy. Characteristics of the 
work, which are the inevitable result of previous training constitute 

^The letters of Spenser and Harvey are considered together. 
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reliable evidence. Expression of opinions which are in defiance of 
aocepted views of society, or inimical to the interests of the author, 
may he aocepted. familiarity with persons or places, which is corrob¬ 
orated by exterior fact,and autobiographic matter confirmed by exist¬ 
ing conditions, may be admitted as contributory evidenoe. Last, is 
the method of presentation. Here the interpretation is necessarily 
subtle and intuitive. There are, however, certain themes, which, hav¬ 
ing a peculiar appeal to the author, are treated con amors , with a 
lingering touch, as if he revelled in their beauty, and bathed his 
spirit in their delight. The discernment of such themes is genuine¬ 
ly possible only to the sympathetic reader, but they are highly in¬ 
terpretive of the true attitude of the author. The greatest caution 
should, nevertheless, be exercised in forming this personal interpre¬ 
tation, and especially so in the valuation of conventional passages, 
and themes. for while under suoh a guise the writer may voice his 
true sentiments, the odds are heavy that he but follows the crowd, 
or at most only shadows in the passage a mood which finds an easy ex¬ 
pression under popular theme. Thus Ileliboe, in his disquisition on 
the simple life, speaks in character, and develops in a purely conven¬ 
tional manner the popular theme of the mean estate. The passage fits 
into the context as easily and perfectly as do all of Spenser's vari¬ 
ants. The fact that the sentiments expressed coincide with what might 
logically be attributed to Spenser as the result of his known experi¬ 
ence has little weight. But when this passage is taken in conjunction 
with similar expression of views, and is shown to coincide with exist¬ 
ent interests and conditions of the poet's life, it gains the credence 
Aue v to (at least) a fleeting mood. But the sedulous suit made to Eliz¬ 
abeth and her nobles by the poet on the occasion of his visit to 

^Vl.xx sq. ; Cf. Ser.Lib . Digitized by Google 
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court under the patronage of Sir Walter Raleigh, and his return 
there in 1596 (n.s.) precludes the idea of any depth or earnest¬ 
ness in suoh sentiments, 

Sinoe the premises of interpretation have been defined, it is 
possible to proceed to some analysis of the poet's character. 

Spenser was a scholar. The reoord of his attendanoe at the 
Merohant Taylors' Sohool and at Cambridge gives a basis of solid 
faot for this assertion. His almost certain identification with the 
translator of Petrarch and Du Bellay in Van der Woodt's Theatre is 
evidence of his preoooity. His intimate aasooiation with the lean¬ 
ed Harvey, and admission, for a time at least, to the circle of Sid¬ 
ney, attest his interest in learning and letters. His writings give 
almost inoredible proof of the breadth and readiness of his knowledge. 
To the execution of his task he has brought the aid of every branch 
of literature, and this not in the guise of mere reference or borrow¬ 
ing, but with a true infiltration of spirit and matter. To subject 
Spenser's writings to an aoid test whioh would burn out Platonism, 
not merely the religion of beauty, but ethio and politic concept^ 
would be to leave a sooriated mass. This same might be said of oth¬ 
er features; take out the web of delicate romanoe, what would be 
left? The counsel of Horace and,Vida he has extended to all times 
and matters. He places antiquarian lore beside contemporary liter¬ 
ature, philosophy beside romanoe, history beside myth, and science 
beside superstition. 

This was done, too. In an age when the author did not have at 
hand large libraries for ready reference; yet few Indeed have been 


the errors which modem scholarship has detected in his learning. 

One point, however, should be noted here. The age of Spenser did not 
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demand exactness of reference, nor did it regard sanctity of author¬ 
ship; hence a certain freedom in crossing both references and ideas 
may he assigned not so much to a failure of memory, as to a lack of 
responsibility, the use of secondary authorities, and the teachings 
of invention . Aside from this slight militation, the knowledge of 
solenoe and history, the broad underlying philosophy, and teeming al¬ 
lusion give evidence^of prodigious learning, a marvellous memory, tod 
facile assimilation. His was the type of learning held in reverence 
by the Renaissance, the requisite of a gentleman and a poet. 

To this accumulation of faot must be added the knowledge which 
it has been the funotion of this thesis to demonstrate. He had at 
oommand not only an untold wealth of material, but the literary sci¬ 
ence of that material. He knew the laws of its composition and the 
nature of its being; and as the magician can rule the unruly elements 
and bind them to his will, so could Spenser subdue the warring ele¬ 
ments of genres to harmony and accord, and lead a stubborn language 
as a lamb in leash. 

If learning was an ideal of the Renaissance, it was beoause in 
that practical age it was a road to preferment. To Spenser's Platonic 


1 

In regard to this matter, the Slosse of2.X. is testimony the 
value of which should be neither disregarded nor minimized. Whether 
it be the work of Spenser or another, it could not have been prepared 
without the poet's knowledge and approval. It is a telling comment 
on his learning and method. For it evinces not only wide and intimate 
acquaintance with the classics and mythology, but establishes by di¬ 
rect reference or quotation a close relation to sources. ( Meh.Ec .. 
1.40; Feb.Eq ..1.S3; Apr.Bo ..1.104; May Sc ..1.57; July Be ..1.65.1 The 
existence of this relation as pointed out by E.E.,in minor and unex¬ 
pected matters,as in figures ( Apr.Eo ..1.46; June Ec ..1.25; Sept.Eo .. 
1.64: Oot.Ec..1.93:1.98.1.105).and in seemingly chance references, 
( Mch.Ec ..1.33: June Ec ..1.43: July Ec ..1.12.1.91; Aug.Ec .,1.19; Oot. 
Ec.,1.21 and l.£7: flov.Eo ..1.186: Dec.Be. .1.84). is illuminating il¬ 
lustration of the poet's method, and corroborates what has been stated 
elsewhere in this thesis of that method. Hor is this breadth of know¬ 
ledge and facility of allusion confined to the olassics, for the same 
notes include information as to common custom, literary convention, 
and current theory. 
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philosophy it was a qualification for statesmanship. His aspira¬ 
tions were not realized in his secretaryship to Lord Grey de Wilton 
in wretched distracted Ireland. But the grim hints of poverty in 
the items of his sohool and oollege would indicate the young poet 
was in no position to ohoose or refuse. !Dhe suggestion In-a letter to 
Harvey of business abroad "for his lordship" came, so far as is known, 
to naught, and in the dedicatory sonnet to Leicester prefixed to the 
paraphrase of Vergil's Gnat , there is unmistakable reproaoh for un¬ 
deserved wrong. In the light of this, the poem may be readily inter¬ 
preted as a semi-humorous, semi-serious complaint of wrong done in 
return for service. This wrong has been commonly believed to be the 
young poet'8 exile to Ireland in consequence of his over zealous cham¬ 
pionship of Leicester's cause with Elizabeth. 

Whatever may have been the motive forces behind his appointment, 
Spenser went to Ireland in the summer of 1680. There for nearly twen¬ 
ty years, he was a man of affairs. In less than a year after his ar- 
1 

rival, he purohased from his friend Ludovick Bryskett the office of 

Clerk of the Faculties in the Court of Chancery of the City of Dublin. 

2 

The public records of Ireland trace his career until his final re¬ 
turn to England in the autumn of 1598. T1 *bs reoords point to an act¬ 
ive life. Hot only is he found discharging the duties of his offices 
as secretary and registrar, but there are business ventures on his 
own aocount. He receives grants, purchases and sells leases,and ost®- 
sibly for his own use, leases a house in Dublin for the space of six 
years. In 1586 he is found among the list of Undertakers, with a 
grant of some three thousand acres. This was the poet's domain of 

^ch. 22,1581 
£ 

For details and authorities, see Grosart's Ed.of Spenser,V.I; 
P.K.Buok: Hew Fact8 on Spenser's Life .M.L.H. .V. 19.n.257 sq. 
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Kiloolman. Two years later he resigned his clerkship of the Chancery, 
and purchased a second office from Bryskett, that of the Clerk of 
the Counoil of funster. This he held until 1593. His last political 
office in Ireland was that of Sheriff of Cork, to whioh he was appoint 
ed just prior to the sack of Kiloolman. The exact value in pecuniary 
returns from Irish offices and Irish lands is very unoertain. Uor 
does the financial success of the poet greatly concern us. The point 
at stake is the business activity established by these ventures. 
Moreover, his legal disputes with Lord Roche betray a man awake to 
his own rights, and unwilling to abate any fraction of them. The 
strongest evidence of Spenser's practical bent has, however, been 
reserved for the last, and is not a mere matter of implication. His 
Yeue of the Present State of Ireland , oouohed as it is under form of 
philosophical discussion, is the work of a practical and rather hard 
politician, with a disillusioned insight into the ways of men, and 
with a dispassionate pragmatism drawn from Aristotle. 

Those who have thought of Spenser merely as a poet of boundless 
imagination and limitless capacity for melodious verse must revise 
their image to include the conception of a broad scholar and practi¬ 
cal man. 

These two characters are essential parts of that type called the 
man of the Renaissance. In the fullness of their development they 
establish Spenser's right to the title, and open the way for a con¬ 
sideration of other features. 

Spenser was a courtier and sought preferment. According to his 
standards such an aim was not only legitimate, but its success was 
mere justice. He held the Platonic, and equally Renaissance, concep¬ 
tion that the ultimate goal of every man of culture and ambition 

should be statesmanship; as a corrolary of this view, he held the 
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age. Such conception made his ambition laudable, and placed his suit 
above sere idle sycophancy. His flattery of Elizabeth and her great 
nobles, fulsome though it may seem to modern ears, was the language 
of courtly compliment, which may be paralleled hundreds of times in 
Italian literature, and in degree in English, That through compli¬ 
ment Spenser sought to please and win favor is not denied, but the 
servility which is sometimes attributed to him is wholly absent. 
Further, from the standpoint of the above statements, his complaints 
of ill fortune express not so muoh a peevish bitterness of spirit as 
an arraignment of justice. 

There is, indeed, muoh in his work which asserts a sturdy inde¬ 
pendence of spirit. There is no hint of timidity or sycophancy in 
the satire of the Shepherds Calendar or of Mother Hubbard's Tale . 

His paraphrase of Vergil's Gnat , with its semi-humorous tone and the 
wholly unmistakable reproach of the dedicatory sonnet to Leicester, 
has a delightfully blended air of courtesy and frankness. His dedi¬ 
catory sonnet to Burleigh is a masterpiece of reserve. It has the 
courtesy of a host to an unwelcome guest. The form is perfeot, the 
spirit is lacking. It is as if he said to himself, "I am spreading 
a feast for all noble men. Here is one man whom I do not like and 
who does not like me, but he is the trusted and honored servant of 
my Queen. He does most of her work, and, by Jove, he makes a pretty 
good job of it. He will probably criticise the food if he comes,but 
it will be a needless insult not to invite him," So he writes: 

"To you, right noble Lord, whose carefull brest 
To menage of most grave affaires is bent, 

And on whose mightie shoulders most doth rest 
The burdeln of this kingdomes govemement. 
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As the vslde compasse of the firmament 
On Atlas mighty shoulders is upstayd. 

Unfitly I these ydle rimes present, 

The labor of lost time and wit unstayd: 

Yet if their deeper senoe he inly wayd, 

And the dim vele, with which from >oomone vew 
Their fairer parts are hid, aside he layd. 

Perhaps not vaine they may appears to you. 

Such as they he, vouchsafe them to receave. 

And wipe their faults out of your censure grave," 

There is no word in this sonnet, which has in it the English 
sense of fairness to an opponent, that will dash with his earlier 
or later thrusts at Burlei^x; hut its reserve should he contrasted 
with the warmth of the preceding sonnet addressed 

"To thee that art the sommers Eightingale"— 

Baleigh. The prologue to the second part of the Faerie Queene is 
addressed largely to Burleigh. The great peer has again disapproved 
the poet's rhymes, and in reply he writes that the "grave foresight" 
which 

"Welds kingdomes oauses and affaires of state" 
judges ill of the love it no longer feels, and that not to such 
"Stoick censors" does he sing,— 

"But to that sacred saint my sovereigns Queene." 

Again he yields to Burleigh the respect due his office, hut with 
fearless frankness condemns the councillor's point of view and defends 
his own. 

In yet another character Spenser displays his spirit of manly 
independence. Friendship was not only an Aristotelian virtue and 
a chivalric ideal, hut a cherished feature of the social life of 
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the Renaissance. In hie early work Spenser voiced the cause of 
his friends, hut these efforts pale before the fearlessness and ear¬ 
nestness of his defence of Lord Grey de Hilton. The dedicatory son¬ 
net to Grey stands out from the courtly compliment of the rest as a 
noble expression of gratitude, and when Spenser writes: 

"Vouchsafe in worth this small guift (the sonnet) 
to reoeave, 

Which in your noble hands for pledge I leave. 

Of all the rest that I am tyde t'account,"— 
he promises the defenoe found in his Book of Justice. There is no 
need to over-estimate the depth of the disgraoe into which Grey had 
fallen. Ireland was the same problem it is today, and other men had 
been recalled who had failed to grapple successfully with its diffi¬ 
culties. But he was in disfavor, and his administration had been 
maligned. Therefore there could have been no more noble proof of 
generous loyalty than the form in which Spenser offered his defence; 
for in making a dishonored favorite the titular hero of a book in the 
Faerie Queene, the poet risked not only the favor of the group upon 
whose favor he was dependent, but the success of his great work. The 
fearleBsness, moreover, with which he defends the man, his policy and 
actions, attests the strength of his friendship and the deep seated 
sincerity of his sense of justice. 

Spenser has left us another proof of his innate loyalty which, 

though very different from that just cite£, should not go unmarked. 

This is his defenoe of Elizabeth's conduct toward the unfortunate Mary 

of Scotland. Perhaps no black deed ever had a more simply beautiful 

defence than that which Spenser makes of his queen in the scene at 

1 

the Court of Keroilla. It is the defenoe which a noble man makes 


1 
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to his owe soul for the sir of his beloved. 

Ib vindicating Spenser's loyalty to frieBdship, it is Becessary 
to touch up ob another matter which has been cited to his discredit. 
This is his long silence in regard to Sidney's death, and the perfunc¬ 
tory tone of his elegy when it appeared. Sidney died in 1586. The 
Baines of Time was published in 1591, Astrophel in 1595. This delay 
has been made the basis for a theory of estrangement between Spenser 
and his patron Sidney. The matter awakes a long haunting doubt as 
to the degree of intimacy existing between the two. The hesitancy 
with which the former receives Harvey's suggestion that he dedicate 
some of his work to Sidney comes with curious insistence to the mind. 
He has heard of no new books "but only of one, that writing a certaine 
booke called The Schoole of Abuse , and dedicating it to Kaister Sidney, 
was for hys labor scorned; if at leaste it be in the goodnesse of that 

nature to scome.-Suche mighte I happily incurre, entituling 

1 

Ly Slomber. and the other pamphlets, unto his honor." neither does 

2 

his earlier "they have me, I thanke them, in some use of familiarity" 
imply that the gsp between the brilliant but impecunious young schol¬ 
ar, and the aristocratic Sidney, had been bridged by any warmth of 
friendship. Hor does Sidney's reserved comment upon the Shepherds 
Calendar carry any suggestion of personal relationship with the au¬ 
thor. Undoubtedly Sidney, as a patron of letters, had admitted the 
young poet to his circle, but the degree of sympathetic friendship be¬ 
tween the two remains unprobed. 

In a dedicatory letter to the Countess of Pembroke, with which 
the Haines of lime is prefaced, as well as in a sonnet to her, which 
is includeamong those prefacing the Paerie Q ueene. Spenser's appre¬ 
ciation of Sidney finds frank and dignified expression. The quality 

1 2 ninitbPH hu.C1O.ncd0 

V. Supra. ,C.V. Letter to EArvey,Oct.,1579. 
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of "both the Raines of lime and Astrophel is too conventional to demand 
consideration. The warmth of gratitude expressed by Spenser toward 
Grey stands in sharp oontrast with his reserve toward Sidney. The 
difficulty of the situation, and th« slur upon Spenser's loyalty prob¬ 
ably arise from an error in positing a strong friendship between the 
poet and his early patron. The clue lies in the former's own words: 
"there bee long sithens deepe sowed in my brest the seede of most en¬ 
tire love and humble affection unto that most brave knight, your noble 
brother deceased; which taking roots began in his life time somewhat 
to bud forth, and to shew themselves to him, as then in the weakness 
of their first spring; and would in their riper strength (had it 
pleased High God till then to draws out his dales) spired forth fruit 
of more perfection." These words imply a briefness of association or 
incipienoy of friendship which would scaroely justify Spenser in in¬ 
cluding himself in the sorrowing circle of Sidney's friends. Upon re¬ 
quest, however, he revived these early associations, and strives to 
commemorate the noble names of his early patrons. By those who pre¬ 
fer to believe that Spenser's long silence betokened estrangement, it 
should be well noted that in the oase of either wounded feeling or 
disappointed hopes, the silence preserved by Spenser bears the stamp 
of manly dignity. 

Ue have thus far discovered Spenser to be a scholar, an active 
man of affairs, a courtier, and a sincere and fearless friend. An¬ 
other character commonly assigned to him as overshadowing the rest 
is that of Puritan. To weigh minutely the evidence for and against 
this theory is here impossible. It can be touched upon only in broad 
lines, but must be approached from two angles; the first is Spenser's 
denominational affiliation which if strongly developed would inevita¬ 
bly have influenced the second, his religious temperament. The term 
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Puritan in the age of Elizabeth was political rather than religious. 

It more frequently denoted the stand on Church division than an ex¬ 
aggerated personal piety. Leicester was a Puritan; history records 
of him no squeamishness as regards morals or women. Yet Spenser's 
scenes of sensuous beauty are apologized for and explained away. There 
is no clear expression of sect preference in Spenser's work. The 
themes of his eologues are largely borrowed, a fact which does not 
destroy, but militates a personal point of view. Moreover, hie reli¬ 
gious satire is a general oastigation of abuses, rather than an attack 
upon a oertain party, and, as is consistent with his dominating inter¬ 
est in individual development, turns upon the unworthy individual, the 
inefficient discharge of duty, and the abuse of office. Hence, the 
ground for definite deduction is slight. There is a distinct attack 
upon the High Church party in the person of Aylmer (Morrell), and a 
defence of the moderates in Grindal (Algrind) and Young (Boffin). 

This defence may have been, however, based upon purely personal grounds, 
for Grindal was the patron of Harvey, and Spenser was himself at one 
time secretary to Young. The satire of Mother Hibbard's Tale is 
again general, but more particularly direoted against the vicious 
and ignorant priesthood! The satire against the Homan Church is ex¬ 
tended to the Faerie Queene, where, too, in the last book, may be 
found distinct pronouncements against the Puritans. The lack of def¬ 
inite evidence, in his poetic works,that Spenser is a Puritan, is an 
argument in itself that he is not. Further, in the absence of defin¬ 
itive evidence to the contrary, it is fair to conclude that the stand 
of a moderate Churchman is infinitely more consonant with Spenser's 
personal reserve and political and social conservatism, than any ex¬ 
treme. 

There is, moreover, one bit of evidence which, coming from a 
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Spenser himself, seems to establish the fact that the poet had so sec¬ 
tarian affiliation, or else none other than the automatic one posit¬ 
ed above. 

In his treatise on the government of Ireland, the interlocutor, 

Eudoxus, asks what order of religion should be established. Irenius 

(Spenser) replies: "For religion lytle have I to Jlay, myfelfe beirge 

as I Tayde not profeffed therin, and yt felfe beinge but one, o as 

there is but one waye therin; for that which is true onely is, and 

£ 

the rest are not at all,-." So far as this statement goes, it 

seems to say clearly that the poet rejects doctrinal divisions, and 
looks only to the one central truth of Christianity. Such a view 
would be in keeping with the breadth of his philosophic conceptions. 
The. remainder of the discussion seems to favor the establishment of 
the Protestant faith, although he praises the zeal and earnestness of 
the Popilh Priefts, and bitterly condemns "our idle ministers?, which 
neither for the love of God, zeal of religion, nor for the good they 
might do, can "be drawne forth from theire warme nealts and theire 
fwete loves fydes." For which,he says, "doubtlesse these good ould 
fathers [st. Patrick and St.Colomb] will, I feare me, rife uppe in the 
day of judgement to condemne them." 

The above evidence would seem to establish definitively Spenser’s 
conservative attitude in sectarian matters. It would also seem to 
shed a strong light on the second phase of the question, his religious 
temperament; for a man who is free from sectarian prejudice is not apt 
to be hampered by other petty religious scruples. 

The point of the argument here reached is delicate and pivotal. 

It is not intended to imply that Spenser was without religion nor loose 
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in morale, "but it is intended to ask: Was he the subject of a reli¬ 
gious emotion which centred his thoughts upon the hereafter, and taint¬ 
ed with mortal sin pleasure in "beauty and in his senses? Or did he, 
knowing that men must live in a world of men, accept the sooial stand¬ 
ards of his age, and enjoy his senses as frankly as did his friends 
and companions? The literary interest which prompts these questions 
is the faot that some of Spenser's most artistic passages, those most 
lovingly and lingeringly depicted, have been by some regarded as an 
offense to the poet's moral sense, and included only through the exi¬ 
gencies of the material. The vital question is, were these sensual 
soenes an offense or delight to the poet? 

Since the Faerie Queens is his only work with a distinctly ethic 
purpose, it is through its teaching that a final decision must be 
reached as to the precise nature of Spenser's religious temperament. 

But before entering upon a consideration of that, a bit of significant 
evidence must be introduced from another source. 

In the Latin letter written by Spenser to Harvey, he represents 

himself as siting and languishing, robbed of his will by sweet love. 

1 

Harvey writes in reply that, letting other matters pass, he will come 
to the point which "fo neare toucheth my lufty Trauayler (Spenser) to 
the quicke, and is one of the praedominant humors y^ raigne in our 

2 

common youths: Alas, you noble wooer, you great lover of little women, 
you egregious Paraphilus. However, consider what finally awaits you, 
you who love all women, the whole sex of womanhood! Look to the end. 
And I Xhal then be content to appeale to your owne learned experience 
whether it be or be not too too true: what has been said by me often. 


2 


Two Other—Letters .n.25. 

> 
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Molieroula,mused with contempt. -A favorite word with Cicero. 
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by yourself sometimes, by all experienced ones daily: To love is "bit¬ 
ter. Hot a good, as they say, is love, hut bitterness & error: & 
whatever empirics are wont to add to the same sentiment. But know 
you, as far as I am concerned, Agrippa seems to have corrected that 
famous 0vidian work, de Arte Amandi . and to have more deservedly writ¬ 
ten de Arte Meretrioandi . Hor has another ineptly compared lovers to 
alchemists dreaming delightfully of mountains of gold and silver, and 
of fountains, hut meanwhile almost blinded, and even suffocated by 
the dense fumes of the charcoal; besides that celebrated Paradise of 
Adam, he has said there is another, the wonderful Paradise of fools 
and lovers: truly that, fantastically and fanatically this is the 
abode of the blessed. But of these matters, elsewhere perhaps more 
fruitfully." Here Harvey breaks off his fantastio Latin composition, 
but not without a warning: "Credits me, I will neuer liuue baityng at 
you til I haue rid you quite of this yonkerly & womanly humor." 

At the close of Spenser's letter of April ninth, written from 
Westminster, he desires Harvey to write to his little sweetheart, who 
for a long time has been wondering that no reply has come to her let¬ 
ters. In a later letter, Harvey promises as early a reply as possi¬ 
ble to the most delicate letters of "thy sweetheart." He sends as 
many salutes and salutations as there are hairs, gold, silver, and 
gammy, on her little head. Why do you oomplain, he asks, with another 
little Rosalind for thy Venus? He vows his affection, and closes,— 

”0 mea Domina Immerito, mea belliffima Collina ClOuta, raultd plus 
plurimum falue, atque vale." 

The passages quoted above are humorous. It is not intended to 
foist an intrigue upon Spenser nor to undermine his moral character, 
but to place assembled facts before the reader. And surely the one 
who reads will not judge the man who wrote, and to letters 
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w«rd written,as a staid Puritan refusing the joys of life and love. 

The picture of the exacting, golden-haired little sweetheart, who 
fed her vanity with flattery wrested from the grave pedant, and with 
the homage of the young poet, is too vivid for that. But these passages 
do not determine Spenser's character; they hut give a fleeting glimpse 
of a minor phase,—a flash light, as it were, of his lighter moments; 
and it is to his life-work, the F aerie Queene, with its multifarious 
phases, that we must turn for the truest revelation of the poet's na¬ 


ture. 


j/pr The critical necessity of allegoric significance has been discuss- 
•^ed. There was in the age a critical demand for a Christian epic, which 

y 

& Spenser sought to meet, hut there was also a philosophy of life which 

% 


constituted an absorbing interest in the period. To regard the courte¬ 


sy books as manuals of polite society is an elemental error. They were 


hand-books of individualism, in which personal development was made an 
avenue to social influence and political preferment. This A was, in a de¬ 


gree, a philosophy of life directed to practical ends. There existed a 


clear relationship between this idea and the general conception of the 


Faerie Q ueene ; but to designate the latter as a courtesy book is to in¬ 


finitely belittle a great work. 


e point at issue hbre is the proportionate influence in^tho 


Th<e po 
r philo 


phsjn of philosophy and of religion. The ethics of Christianity and of 


Paganism often meet on common ground. In the Faerie Queene they are 


amalgamated, but the dominant note is a literary phase of paganism ra¬ 


ther than an earnest exposition of Christian piety. The virtues and 


their combination as treated by Spenser are essentially the conception 
of pagan philosophy, and although the first book is given a genuine 


Christian oolorlng, even this is made the medium of another pagan con¬ 


ception. The Knight of the Red Cross wears the of a Christian 
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man (in its immediate source it is the magic armor of romance), and 
is the patron of the Christian virtue Holiness. But this virtue, like 
the armor, has a closer antecedent. It is in Plato the virtue of a 
man who has oonoera for his soul, and who through the stedfast prac¬ 
tice of virtue and through contemplation, rises to the greatest heights 
of philosophy. The adventures of the knight constitute the mediaeval 
allegory of the pilgrimage of the soul. This in the Middle Ages had 
largely lost the Platonic flavor which it held among the early Christ¬ 
ian Fathers, hut this element Spenser has restored. The story of the 
Bed Cross Knight and Una, despite its Christian color and symbolism, 
embodies the theory of Platonic love. The love of the Knight for Una 
has no hint of earthly passion. He deems her 

"To bee the chastest flowre that aye did spring 

On earthly braunoh the daughter of a king"- 

and his love for her beauty and purity inspires him until through vari¬ 
ous steps of advance he reaches "Hevenly Contemplation."^ Here his soul 
attains such heights of exaltation that he exclaims: 

"0 let me not,-, then turne againe 

Backs to the world, whose joyes so fruitless are. 

But let me heare for aie in peace remains. 

Or streight way on that last long volage fare." 

I,x,63. 

He still has, however, his crowning feat to perform. In slaying the 
dragon, he conquers the powers of sin and death, and in his betrothal 
to Una is typified the bridal of the Church and the Lamb, but through 
this same betrothal is also consummated his Platonic reunion with divin¬ 
ity. 


1 

I,x,46 sq. 
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An Eymne of Heavenly Love and An Eymne of Heavenly Beautle r e- 
veal how thoroughly Spenser has amalgamated his Platonic and Christian 
conceptions. Lioreover, sinoe the two last-named poems professedly 
seek to clothe Christian sentiment in the garh of Pagan theory, the 
similarity of ideas and phraseology existing between them and the Books 
of Holinesse go far to prove that Spenser in his presentation of a theme 
which under an exterior of romance combined Christian, social and polit¬ 
ical allegory, held also in his mental intention an expression of the 
Platonic theory of love. Such a superimposition of motifs is too emi¬ 
nently characteristic of the poet to arouse suspicion. Certain Chris¬ 
tian features of this book,—the precious box of healing ointment giv¬ 
en by Arthur to the Red Cross Xnight, and the symbolic sacrament and 
baptism in the progress of the dragon fight—were introduced into 
Spenser'8 work by way of the romsnaes in which they were originally 
found. 

Other passages of the Paerie Queene in which a strong religious 
sentiment is expressed may be divided into two classes; in one, the sen¬ 
timents are fitted by decorum to the lips of the speaker, as in the pro¬ 
foundly moral utterances of the Palmer (Bk.II); in the other, the re¬ 
flective moralization is built on equally conventional lines, and be¬ 
comes a sort of homily on the immediately succeeding incidents of the 
story. 

In the discussion of Spenser's use of Biblical material, while 
his familiarity with the genre and his facility in its use is equal to 
that in any other, it was shown that the proportion as compared to oth¬ 
er genres was small. It was also pointed out that biblical material 
did not enter into the body of the work, nor motivate incident. Llore 
significant yet is the tone of all religious expression. It is true 
the emotional key of the Faerie Queene is tuned to a low pitch.; but at 
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no tine does Spenser stride a deep note of religious conviction, 
nor rise to a high expression of that faith which is the aesthetic 
soul of the religious life. It is, therefore, firmly concluded 
that the Christian religion constitutes hut a minor interest in 
Spenser's conception of his poem, that it is introduced at need as an 
aesthetic asset and critical concession, hut that it constitutes no 
evidence other than negative of the inner life of the poet. 

This assertion is not to he interpreted as an attack upon Spen¬ 
ser's religious convictions; it is hut an earnest effort to seek from 
the evidence at hand a Just sense of values, Eis high moral purpose 
is at no time impugned; the emotional character of his religion alone 
is questioned. As a philosopher and scholar, Spenser's intent in 
ethics and classic literature overshadowed a more commonplace inter¬ 
est in religion. The age had not awakened to the literary value of 
the Bible; the time lay Just between two periods of religious exalta¬ 
tion, The Renaissance was an age of action rather than introspection; 
therefore the man of the Renaissance large accepted his religious be¬ 
liefs with the stamp of authority, without the deeper experience of 
doubt or conviction. 

In the light of extant evidence, positive and negative, it has 
been concluded that Spenser was a conservative Churchman. As such, 
his acceptance of religious tenets was probably without question, and 
without an emotional experience which would inspire his muse. Hence, 
we are prepared for the fact that an examination of the F aeri e Queene 
reveals a work in which literary and philosophic interests overshadow 
a purely religious element. If there is no note of deep earnestness, 
there is equally no note of narrow prejudice. The poem stands as a 
monument of high ethic thought, and reveals Spenser as a man of noble 
mind and serious purpose. But to accredit him a squeamish 
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Puritanism is to violate all evidence, and to discredit his breadth 
as a scholar, his taste as an artist, and his attitude as a man of 
the Renaissance, 

One more phase of evidence is yet to he added. Spenser's class¬ 
ical training, and his whole pagan and aesthetic delight in beauty 
would have been incompatible with the strong Puritan prejudice often 
attributed to him. Of this delight there oan be no question. Eis 
pictures of sensuous scenes are drawn with a lingering touch and a 
loving elaboration which leave no plaoe for doubt. He is both sen¬ 
suous and sensual, but his very sensuality has a delicacy whioh places 
it in a world of artistic creation. Eis senses are trained to an ex¬ 
quisite response to all suggestion of beauty, and in this delight in 
sensation blend the mental and physical, 

Ho discussion of Spenser's sensuous imagination can be adequate 
whioh does not include his Spithalamion . The man of the Renaissance 
breathes in every line. It is not the paean of youth rapt in a half- 
mystical, spiritual love; it is the song of maturity / delicate yet 
sensual, $lie poet revels in an exquisite rapture of anticipation. 

There is no need for haste. The nan has rested his soul. The mother 
of his children will come to him not in mystery, but in fulfillment of 
all desire. And as he toys with his senses in a curious double con¬ 
templation of mental and physical pleasure, we lose the philosopher 
and scholar, the man of affairs, the courtier, the friend, and pass to 
that greatest Spenser of all, the poet. 

It as a poet that Spenser is and will be remembered. Xh.e men of 
the preceding study are merged and lost in the poet, yet through those 
men we must interpret the poet and his achievement. 

It is to the philosopher and scholar that is due that magnificent 

breadth of mind and genius of comprehension which could sweep into one 
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work a system of ethic philosophy, a triple scheme of allegory, a 
teemingly varied romance, end clothe all with the riches drawn from 
a world*8 literature. It was the man of the world and the courtier 
who filled the pages with political allusion and with most flatter¬ 
ing adulation. It was the friend and gentleman who spoke boldly and 
loyally in defenoe of the wronged. It was the critic who endued each 
line with finished art, and brought to his own aid every device of 
literary oraftsmanship. It was to the quick spirit of the Renaissance 
which bred a man alive to all the possibilities of life, to the Joy 
of achievement, to the pleasures both of the senses and of the intel¬ 
lect, that we owe the exquisite sensibility with which Spenser respond¬ 
ed to every stimulus of the beautiful. Here again we find our poet. 

Spenser's own conception of the poet and his work is of vital 
importance to us. E.K. has told us that in Cuddie is set forth the 
very pattern of a perfect poet, but he does not say wherein this per¬ 
fection consists, and the glimpse of Cuddie is fleeting. If therefore 
we would learn Spenser's true ideal of the poet and of poetry, we must 
turn to what we have learned in our study of the Faerie Queene, and 
from its results seek to recreate not the phraseology but the princi¬ 
ples of The English Poet. 

The true poet is endowed by nature with high and special gifts, 
which must be fostered by great learning and trained by diligent art. 
By right of such endowment and training he was a teacher and leader 
among men, entitled to public patronage and executive power. 

The ideal and true function of poetry is instruction, but to this 


as a practical necessity, must be added pleasure. Allegory is a crit¬ 
ical necessity in effeoting a conjunction between the two functions of 
poetry, instruction and pleasure. The more subtle this allegory, the 


greater is the instruction and the pleasure, 
of the poet. 


and the greater the art 
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The two great prinoiples of creation are imitation and invention. 
Imitation is the means through which perfection is to he attained. To 
the poet, the treasures of all literature are legitimate spoil. These 
he must seek and collect night and day. Invention is not the creation 
of new material, hut the combination of the old under a changed form, 
that it may present the appearance of the new. 

The poet must begin with the pastoral, and advance with increas¬ 
ing skill to higher forms. The epic is the noblest form of poetry. 

It must convey a great lesson, be of high and serious theme, and have 
noble characters. But as a picture of the world it must in moderation 
comprise all conditions and degrees. The old romances constitute 
suitable epic material. Its great and special capacity is extension, 
its greatest charm variety. Such unity must be observed that one ep¬ 
isode may seem to grow naturally from another. 

The epic is especially adapted to receive all the ornaments of 
a high and noble style. The use of sentence adds peculiar dignity. 

All figures of rhetoric must be at the poet’s command, but are to be 
used in moderation. The marvellous is a suitable ornament for epic, 
but must be used with discretion. Verisimilitude is to be carefully 
preserved. This principle prefers the probable impossible to the 
improbable possible. All things universally accepted as true 
through tradition or literary inheritance fall within the limits of 
verisimilitude, although they are known to be fiction. 

Akin to verisimilitude is deoorum. This is the adaptation of 
manner and speech to character and condition. Decorum is to be pre¬ 
served although it involve the violation of other critical principles. 
The English language is harsh and rude, but as the Latin was sub¬ 
dued to a flexible harmony e^ual to that of Greek, so by diligence anc 
labor may the stubborn English be subdued. rP'gJts 5d the duty of the poe - ' 
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to strive to enrich his native tongue by the restoration of good Eng¬ 
lish terns fallen into disuse, and by drawing to its service the words 
of the provinces. 

As the Latin and Greek have a law of their own poetry, so may 
the English have a law of its own, 

Khyme is the sweet mistress of poetry. It is better adapted 
to the nature of the English tongue them is classic measure, and in 
combination with accent, it challenges the skill of the poet to an 
equal or greater degree than does metre. 

The true poet is gifted with both genius and inspiration, but as 
art without nature is barren, so genius and inspiration without art 
are bare and cold. Art lends beauty, grace and charm. It controls 
thought and language. It weaves the harmonies of sound into line and 
measure. It draws together the riches of a world of art and of all 
nature, so that it creates as it were another nature, higher and bet¬ 
ter than its own. 

Such in brief is Spenser*s conception of the poet and poetry as 
we have studied the theme in his great work. Through these conceptions 
he wrought permanently, as indeed he sought to do, for his national 
literature, Sidney had in his Defense of Poesy introduced from Italy 
a more advanoed phase of critioism than England had yet known; but 
the creation of the ff aeri e Q ueen e was the great critical event of the 
century, 

Spenser's specific achievements in the field of criticism were 
a final Justification of the vernacular as a flexible medium of lit¬ 
erary expression, and a complete Justification of imaginative liter¬ 
ature. He undermined the sovereignty of allegory through the freedom 
and art with which he handled the genre. He helped establish the 
right to combine various literary genres, and ^augurated a freer 
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handling of all material. He broke the trammels of Latin versifica¬ 
tion, and gave freedom to verse and stanzaio form. He endowed Eng¬ 
lish poetry with a musical quality hitherto unknown. He created a 
poetic language for all time, and established a standard of art, 
beauty and jpelody which later poets have striven to attain. 

Through his work he transplanted to England the oritioal culture 
of Italy and France, and more than any other he reincorporated in ver¬ 
nacular literature the treasures of the classios. Above all, he ef¬ 
fected a reconciliation between the popular literature of his day and 
a cultured and artistic form. Literature drew new life and vigor 
from the springs of popular Greation. The crude matter of the people 
received artistic form, and was decked with the graces of culture. 

This interchange is the very triumph of criticism, for through it the 
processes of selection and variation tend toward the evolution of a 
hi^ier genre. It is because of all these things, and because of the 
exceeding grace and delicacy of his art, appreciable only to crafts¬ 
men like himself, that he has been most discerningly called "the 
poet’s poet." 

In the foregoing discussion an effort has been made to set aside 
the conventional conception of Spenser, and through a study of the 
phases of his character as revealed in his work, to arrive at a truer 
knowledge of the man. He stands before us an intensely human figure, 
both the product and exemplar of his age. To a man of lass varied ac¬ 
complishment, and less perfeot intellectual control, the composition 
of the Faerie Queene would have been impossible. Into each phase of 
his work went some phase of his own nature, and thus through a double 
reflection,the Faerie Queene stands as a mirror of its age. If Spen¬ 
ser has not been revealed to us as a great man with a soul burning 
with the white flame of consecrated purpose, neithe^^^e.jb^smirched 
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by any secret baseness of life or spirit. He is an honorable man of 
noble character and high attainments; thus let him be called simply 
as he was written in his own age,—gentleman. 

As a poet, again, he was not great, if greatness must utter a 
clarion call to rouse the soul,or sound the depths of human emotion. 
But when we pause to consider the infinite riches of his mind, his 
wonderful capacity for seeing, hearing, and imparting beauty and 
melody, and the limitless creation of his imagination, we reverse o 
our decision. If not great, what was he? 

The Faerie Queehe is not a great epic as compared with the uni¬ 
versal appeal of the Odyssey; but v/ith its wealth of variety, its bi¬ 
zarre creations, its beautiful scenes, and with its exquisite workman¬ 
ship, which heaps up jewels of art on every side, it will be a treas¬ 
ure house for all ages. Its soft oadences will haunt the brain of 
many a poet yet unborn, and many will revel in that strange world of 
Faerie, into which, charmed by the poet’s art, they will enter with¬ 
out a doubt of its reality. 

In the feats of the noble knights and in the sorrows of the 
lovely ladies which people its pages, this great court romance—the 
greatest of all its kind—will keep alive the memory of a world that 
once was but now is long since passed, for if the work of Chaucer has 
been justly called the "twilight of chivalry", surely the work of 
Spenser is its afterglow. 
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carried m u i etvolitiy of literature la the ml«mt periods of 
Its development, fm Aristotle to Sidney sad Bruno, found elaborate 
expression in Sponsor* The poet's s chans hod its Inspiration in 
the rlcosaarheaa ethics. la vhioh Ariototlo develop* bis thole 
System of aoral phlledephgr through s consideration of the apwrifls 
Sthlo virtues, their means* variants, and opposites, and la 
conclusion osrrloo his aoral speoolntlono to ths borders of polities 
la the person of the stnteoaaa end in the executive funotion of 

etatesmnaShijf* £u the develeparnt of his plan ^uvaser , >oia r 

A 

Shoes the lnfluenee of Platonic, Keo»riatoalo # end Christian ideals, 
and s nsdified conception of the virtues as sedlfiod la the Middle 
Ages/ and ns Inter embodied In popular dialogues, letters, olrll 
end political discourses, and in court aay-bosk*♦ la his 
presentation ef he follovo a later tradition shieh 

confounds this virtue with the Aristotelian o one s p ilen of 
Igasnamlnltv . Hslincase is droMi dirsetly fron Plate, hut Mf ho 
identified vith piety end religion os noted Igr Ariototlo, ns veil 
as vith n biblical co nc ep tion* le distinctly a Christian 

ideal* la regard to the ether virtues Spenser follows the general 
conception sad the none given tar Aristotle* but in presentation the 
poet Shoes subtle adaptation to romance sad later ideals* 

Chapter IV* Spte structure ef the faerie foiccnc : 

An analysis nf Spons or*s original plan reveals three embryonic 
schem a s ef unity* Arthur* e search for the faerie Queens glveo thmt 
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«1M*U unltj «f UM liafilt O O Mpl OtS ootlm If ft llofl* 
km t for— 1 ill! W ArlaitUy and sited Igr «U HiaaltMawt erities* 
0lorInna ns tte ssntr* if tho nation end tte saurt, and tte 
laaptvatiM af ktr «mrU«f« t is tht main «f ft proetto'il gfMp 

A 

usltjr. Tte twelve knight e fom ft group teat upon set tan having ft 
Mann Mum ant ft toonn and In thn sdainietftntioa *f Justin#, 

Dm salty ftf Item tm empt mgr te nailyr tafaaiai through tte 
Ihttrin oawslstod tgr Caitilntn ant ndaiHd te Cinihio sad 
Tam#, , Csstelvetv* ladoMi that paaiiy eaa without Minn novrate 

■ ( 4^* -m ' 

lh« mm notion «f ft dt«I« tut, n tte nngr station* *f map persons, 
ftf mite Um nvtly la tte still of tte poet, Had Sponsor 
developed eiqr Ote of t.neoo tenm and sutex&toftted the others^ te 
sight tern attftinod salty, hst in outers I not lag Arthur*# search for 
Glexisna and to anitlag hi# role as wptNhtft, apenat loot tte 
salty of • stogie not ins} to giving Qloviaan a triple ptmaallty 
te lost eontrol unites sad to napteetstog tte individual fonts of 
too tetofeto, te loot too group unite sf • moms end, tte rontlt 
is a Ifeos* otruoturo of episodic plod, 

—— M, ^ >*“ *“ 

sutetitutsd spin roxiete n# haring % hitter and mot* complete 
function toon am etvuotoral unite* Aristotle opened tte mgr for 
too hroador tteofy i te stated tost tte opto hue • a special 
•ftposlte far enlarging Its dlankslons * shloh " oenduooe to tte 
crowd our sf offset, to diverting too mind of the hoover, sad 
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Ml Irvine U» Otery with rnyiig <9lw4M,* A UntUt Itwdtil 
developed la WMMilac eritint the cm posited clmU anitgr an 
the pivHal nnatrn *f arts the rthrr elaborated the principle of 
witty mi tin ss ue an l tant iaitation vd Invent!on. &apfcaeie nan 
placed upra othtma and moethneee rather than upon tidwrral unity 
af plan «r purpose,' wc Incident Should slid* into another without 
break. Ariontn put into offset the broadest thoorlon of epie 
extension. 3ponee4r followed hie exaeple and definitely eoasalttod 
hianolf to the theory of sfcain unity tCm he tfieee rnnanea an hin 
nsdiun af expression - roaanee which in it# wary nature demands 
Iowa and adwenturo in endless nuooonoion and variety. 

Chapter V. Sponoor'e «h of literary genree (According to ooureo) t 
Musis wrote of the spiei 

0 The eewereign peon ia a pioturo 
of the world, and within itoalf oanpriaan 
Ifoif style* every gam* and every fortune." 

With the dowalopnent of the theory of variety, the aeepe of the 

apt# wan •oUcgei te inelude varied materials and varied feme of 

literary expression. Spooner drsv net sr Isis fron ro na no ty one tent 

and nsdsm.' iron itf story, philosophy, the si assise, the Bible. from 

ftlh>lor« legend, fabliaux, and ballads. and ho else drew without 

stint from the great allegories! poem sf the Middle Age*# and from 

oontwapaypiy spies, flush harrowing wan not only legit lam to under 

the theory of initatlon. hut wan urged aa a mono of enriching 

thought. In the hands nf Spensery the naterial ns gathered 
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nadtfmt » truunitatin. wm lotomrsn* iael4ttl« 

tf 

tmtftmd, and wtUartti, ihU^ ttit vtMlt nt 

glVW B*t OOl«r ( f0(Mi 


ObapUr ti • fcpoaeer** ftM of lltariiy som (according to f»ia}t 
’ v SpwMr ineludttc Ja hit •pioyall»fOTy, part oral, s&tiit, Ijrrit, 


litlagtti, 


, m4 tourMf*lot» Ml«rlal« hen 6p*nttf 


plflUMd hit eplo la Utt f«iv o t aa allege^ he hit eonceptiea 

ojum the ptpalat ailtprlt latarpniailon tf the great opine* and 
upon the example tf Jt»a it liebuB* GtUltant it lorrit, Cotef, 
lydgate* sad ethere* Allejoiy, nertmti offered the moot p root leal 
atiitai for moral inetructioa* The ptiUnd «ai a popular genre, 
ed lit prttentt la the tplo eat dofended ta the ground of lit 
taolutioa ter Saaer* Artoeto* and Taste* ihe lyrio plaint at tell 
ae the sort formal eourWef»leve material »ao aa inherent feature 
tf rtatwt, and heat# eaeily treneplaated la the eplo • The tea 
tf eat ire had the authority of the elatelet^ hut eetd oath to the 
example of Bolord* end Arleeto; eatire alee* together tith the 
dialogue* debit* and aaxpie^thored the iaflueate of the drama* 

The variety of materiel includad la the Iteerlo --jaeeiie i» hut 
erideaee of the hrtader oriileal etaadardt of the ftaaaiee&aee* 


liberality la etruetural natty «ae parallelled by freedom It the 
u«e of material* Imitation had heeome a prime poet leal aeeeeotty 
iaeuleated by all erittee* The poet mat urged to glees from the 
thole field ef literature* Invention lay la the adapt at too of the 
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so ««qalf«l v ts «Hi«p turn* of spoons, *a& in mm f*ns 
of pw wtrt l<n« vtte tf^lag «nd pndt&ioa« «ta>9 

afforded rldi fnoi«M» t nl bio thfM Mlttiil* «tM HUftUy 
shre dd e d on* rso s wn So that greet «pi« of fnnm Midi 






Chapter ¥11. fipon wt*« ^eetonioue ( woohaal oa) * 

At the belt of oil artlstie literary production in Uo 
nenaloaanea lay the r otmu ax for language.^?e the student of 
erltiotan it io eleer th«t %s*oer in bio «*• of diet ion voo 
netuated Sy three priaaipUtt the neceesity of enriching the 
vernacular; the nee of tnlMtion oo o literary dev loo; oed the 
a h aor vn aoo of d ooonn i in epeeeh. .„. It io fro» Aristotle hlneelf 
that these theories proceed. 8* states that in her io poetry all 
varieties of eerde srs «»rvt«eddt» hut that rare and strong* sorts 
art eopeeially fitted ts this nest ansivi *4 stately of all 
necjursa In shiefe both thought end dlotien ansi he artistic, !bt 
nos of dial set and of eld. fersiga^and now vords. end tbs coinage 
and alteration of said* one natters treated in ntante detail tgr 
Renaiet^Tioe erltiolen* r>eeonm detaaodo that all 1 oaguage he fitted 
ts tJie person and the occasion. Spenser tudnf a* nos of language 
Sikh oould not he supported hr sritleal dlsty, and the £U«M •* 

Zf Zk* proves that lia the ?hsshoardes Calendar at least/ the poet 

T * t ** ^ Z___ " k -- 7 

m consciously fel loving sritloal method* 

Then Spa ne s r sought a aotris for* for his apis, the td«mdHa* 
in Pranas, the doss n yll a ftt e line in Jhglond. and the terra riaa 
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®f > 2 »U raid the fltt&Tft »f n»Uf4*i Aritsit, u4 !i'«ffl Ib 
Italy accepted «« stand aid lunraU ntMim la th«lr tt^p«oUft 

countries. Has SpwMTiaB stuasa, St appears from tbs llkntm, 
presents a fusion sf slsascrte analogous to tbs poet*a transit atlas 
of fistefial. Tbs sustained overtness, tbs predoatlannes of revel 
and liquid sounds, and tbs absence sf stress presl&la strong 
Italian influence. lbs terse £j[^ sf Danis Is probably the chief 
factor in Spenser's stones. bants** lists Is hoodseasarllabi*, and 
the feulnino sr parcwjtonie rerss Is the nora* There are, hevsver, 
tea accepted raristtwi: the final syllable is dropped and the lias 
becomes masculine or purely decasyllabic, and is sails* tyaaaaf 
or aa s&tva unsoseated syllable change* the 11ns to e&ruoclolSj 
sad this lifts ; vrlth mat stress sa tin sixth srUtlli, sires the 
sadenes of the alsocandrias* the primary asse nt ef Dents** line 
fells with full feres an the tenth syllable, with a eseeatfa^r 
ascent upon the fourth or sixth, strictly spool ing his Metre Is 
ismbls, and vith the variation ef lias acted abase, and the 
sisiilsrlty sf stress, the irons* seuld seersspeaft to the ftoglliti 
deessyllabis here!* verso, sad the sdruc clols to Ua fllexwdrittt, 
Spenser hod already saperlitents* vith the eo*ibnftetioa ef the tee. 
Hie thyne seheow Is the linkage of the terse rtos* His sheiea sf 
a »tauB'f«» for his spls eas probably autd* under the iaflnsass sf 
Arlasto rmd ?asss» Be found la the madrigal sf nine lines a 
dignified model vith the linked «i^a» sf ths tom ricna* la its 
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final fm Cponwf h<td a netrloal unit* Italian In rreiy 
ah^rnetorittlc yet corresponding to fecsill&r -xislinh metres; It 
Included all n*tsble bar ole me^avire* ismd attained Cite ennolaasneso 
needed for hie elaboration ef et/le. 

Chapter VIII. apeaeer'e ety lei 

■lenaieeanoe crltielen made three division* ef style according 
te pitch or elevation; these are high* mean* and fcauu^f} of these 
sponsor eheee the neon or middle eiyle ae beet suited te hie thene 
and material* 

Another eonoeptloat ef style le eoneamed with an author*e 
Individual Runner ef o^pnwlnR, The doelamt charseteristic ef 
Cp«(ia«r»» style ie art* fbtuboratioa* finish* end polish 
otsnrtcriM tho vfcole Vnorie 4iuone » -hero is neither spontaneity 
nor mpidity. nie art was the edacity for detail.^j/lsuollisatien 
van With him a dos it il press«9 th&l prevented ersty minute paInternet 
ae «roB^ but as It actually existed* The observance of decorun, 
the carefully wrourhi figure* tho minute description, tho epic 
ei&randIrenent # th* heightening: of nature* the level to:*©, soft 
sounds* raid musical rfgrUua are narks ef the fine verfexsanship of 
art* 

Chapter IX, Spenser the mm and post; 

2*or our mcaurre kno-aledce of Spenwer’e life ve are Sodebted te 

a few public reeorde, come scattered criticism* by contewporarlee* 
nod hie evn erltihgs. The last reveal hia an * non ef the 
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U«s 3 &iMaaoc t bro«4 In 1 ■- amir*c # imbued with & critical spirit* 
frank in Um coj of Kin and en^ofod with tmlenoo 

/ M '' ' ■ ’ 

•norgf. The XrUk record* prove hi a knowle^o of kuaintaa and of 
adclaiotratioa* lie vtt * philosopher and a courtier* a dreamer 
and a m of affair** 

ao a pool ho never riooa to the hiightt of paooioa or 
touched the depth* of aywpathy* but in hit artifttr he has 
rendered a oorvioo to national literature that i« beyond 
valuation* 
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